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PREFACE. 



The present translation of tho Iliad will, it is hoped, be 
found to convey, more accurately than any which has pre- 
ceded it, the words and thoughts of the original It is based 
upon a careful examination of whatever has been contributed 
by scholars of every age towards the elucidation of the text, 
including the ancient scholiasts and lexicographers, the exe- 
getical labours of Barnes and Clarke, and the elaborate criti- 
cisms of Heyne, Wol^ and their successors. 

The necessary brevity of the notes has prevented the fiill 
discussion of many passages where there is great room for 
difference of opinion, and hence several interpretations are 
adopted without question, which, had the editor's object been 
to write a critical commentary, would have undergone a more 
lengthened examination. The same reason has compelled 
him, in many instances, to substitute references for extracts, 
indicating rather than quoting those storehouses of informa- 
tion, from whose abimdant contents he would gladly have 
drawn more copious supplies. Among the niunerous works 
to which he has had recourse, the following deserve parti- 
cular mention: — Alberti's invaluable edition of Hesychius, 
the Commentary of Eustathius, and Buttmann's Lexilogus. 

In the succeeding volume, the Odyssey, Hymns, and minor 
poems will be produced in a similar manner. 

Theodore Alois Buckley, 
Ck Ck, Oxfwd. 
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AROUMENT. 

A]foUo, enraged at the insult offered to his priest, Chryses, sends a pes- 
tilence npon the Greeks. A council is called, and Agamemnon, being 
compell^ to restore the daughter of Chryses, whom he had taken from 
him, in revenge deprives Achilles of Hippodameia. Achilles resigns 
her, but refuses to aid the Greeks in battle, and at his request, his 
mother, Thetis, petitions Jove to honour her offended son at the expense 
of the Grsdtt. Jupiter, despite the opposition of Juno, grants her 
request* 

81NO, O goddess, the destructiye wratli of Achilles, son of 
Fdens, which brought countless woes upon the Greeks,^ and 
hurled many valiant souls of heroes down to Hades, and made 
themselves*'^ a prey to doss and to all birds [but the will of Jove 
yns being accomplished], from the time when Atrides, king of 
men, and noble Achilles, first contending, were disunited. 

Which, then, of the gods engaged these two in strife, so 
tbat they should fight ? ^ The son of Latona and Jove ; for 
lie, enn^^ with the king, stirred up an evil pestilence 

' Although, as Ernest! observes, the veri> vpoUirptv does not necessa- 
lily eontain the idea of b, premature death, yet the ancient interpreters are 
imoBt unanimous in understanding it so. Thus Eustathius, p. 13, ed. 
Bis. : lurd fiXd^tie cic^Ai^ifv jrpb rov diovroQ iirtfiyf/iVt itg rijg irpoOkatotQ 
{L e. xgo) Kcupuslv ri dtiXovtrric, ^ airX&s iirtfi^tv, wg TrXiovaZovtrng 
1% wpo0k(nt»gm Hesydi. t. ii. p. 1029, s. v. : irpo'unf/tv -^ driXoi ok 
&ii Trig XlCfwc v^ f^^' h^vvrig avr&v dirwXftav. Cf. "^rg. ^n. zii. 
KS : « Vltaqiie com gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras," where Servius 
vdl observes, " quia discedebat a juvene : nam volunt philosophi, 
ttritun ■tMWMini disoedere a corpore, cum quo adhuc habitare legibus 
Bstane potent." I have, however, followed Elmesti, with the later com- 



' /. e. tiieir bo^Uet. Cf. M, i. 44, vi. 362, whert there is a similar 
^ of the pfo&oiui. 
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S ILIAD. I. 10—38. 

through the army [and the people kept perishing] ^ ; because 
the son of Atrens had dishonoured the priest Chryses : for he 
came to the swifb ships of the Greeks to ransom his daugh- 
ter^ and bringing invaluable ransoms, having in his hands the 
fillets of &r-darting Apollo on his golden sceptre. And he 
supplicated all the Greeks, but chiefly the two sonsof Atreus, 
the leaders of the people : 

" Ye sons of Atreus, and ye other well-greaved Greeks, to 
you indeed may the gods, possessing the heavenly dwellings, 
grant to destroy the city of Priam, and to return home safely : 
but for me, liberate my beloved daughter, and accept the 
ransoms, reverencing the son of Jove, fer-darting Apollo." 

Upon this, all the other Greeks shouted assent, that the 
priest should be reverenced, and the splendid ransomB ac- 
cepted ; yet was it not pleasing in his mind to Agamemnon, 
son of Atreus ; but he dismissed him evilly, and added a harsh 
mandate: 

''Let me not £nd thee, old man^ at the hollow barks, 
either now loitering, or hereafter returning, lest the staff 
and flllet of the god avail thee not.^ For her I will not 
set free; sooner shall old age come upon her, at home in 
Argos, hx away from her native land, employed in offices 
of the loom, and preparing^ my bed. But away! irritate 
me not, that thou mayest return the safer." 

Thus he spoke ; but the old man was afraid, and obeyed 
the command. And he went in silence along the shore of 
the loud-resoimding sea; but then, going apart, the aged 
man prayed much to king Apollo, whom &ir-haired Latona 
bore : 

" Hear me, god of the silver bow, who art wont to protect^ 
Chrysa and divine Cilia, and who mightily rulest over Tene- 

* Observe the foil force of the imperfect tense. 

' Of xpaiafulVf Buttmann, Lezil. p. 546, observei that " it is never 
fonnd in a positi've sense, but remained in ancient usage in negatiye sen- 
tences only; as, ' t/ w qfno ute to tkee,* or, * it hefyt t^not,* and similar 
expressions." 

' The old mistake of construing avriowaav ** sharing," which still 
dings to the translations, is exploded by Buttm. Lex. p. 144. £ust. and 
Heysch. both give ivTptiriKovtrav as one of the interpretations ; and that 
sudi is the right one is evident from the collateral phrase vopavviiv Xi^oc 
in Od. ui. 403. 

* 'AiJKjutktriKac is the perfect tense, but with the force of the present. 
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doB : BminthitiSy' if ever I have roofed^ thy graceful temple, 
or i( moreover, at any time I liaye burned to thee the fat 
thiglu of bulls or of goats, accomplish this entreaty for meu 
Let the Greeks pay for my tears, by thy arroirs." 

Thus he spoke praying ; but to him Phoebus Apollo 
hearkened. And he descended from the summits of Olym- 
pus, enraged in heart, having upon his shoulders his bow 
and quiver covered on all sides. But as he moved, the 
flbftfl rattled forthwith^ upon the shoidders of him enniged; 
but he went along like unto the night. Then he sat down' 
^Mrt from the SApa, and sent among them an arrow, and 
terrible arose the dang of the silver bow. Eirst he attacked 
the mules, and the s^nfb'^ dogs ; but afterwards despatching 
a pointed arrow against [the Greeks] themselves, he smote 
them, and frequent ftmeral-piles of die dead were continue 
ally boming. JNine days through the army went the arrows 
of the god; but on the ienth, Achilles called the people 
to an assembly ; for to his mind the white-armed goddess 
Jtmo had suggested it ; for she was anxious concerning the 
Gi^eeks, because she saw them perishing. But when they 
accordingly were assembled, and were met together, swift- 
&oted Achilles, rising up amidst them, [thus] spoke : 

** son of Atreus 1 now do I think that we woidd con* 
Wdit to return, having been defeated in our purpose, if we 
ahonld but escape death, since at the same time^ war and 
pestilence subdue the Greeks. But come now, let us con- 
tnh gome prophet, or priest, or even one who is informed 
bf dreams (for dream also is from Jove),^ who would tell us 
on what account Phoebus Apollo is so much enraged with 

' An epithet derived from fffiivOogf the Phrygian name for a mouse; 
either because Apollo had put an end to a plague of mice among that people. 
Or because a mouse was tiiought emblematical of augury. — Grote, Hist, of 
Greece, toI. i. p. 68, observes that this "worship of Sminthian Apollo, 
ia tirions parts of the Troad and its neighbouring territory, dates before 
the earliest period of ^olic colonl2ation. On the Homeric description of 
Apollo, see Miiller, Dorians, vol. i. p. 315. 

* Not " crowned," as Heyne says ; for this was a later custom.— See 
Anthon and Arnold. 

* Hie force of &pa is noticed by Nagelsbach. 

* Or ** white." Hesych. raxttc, XtvKoic, 

* Amttonhis, p. 14, foolishly supposes that ofiov here denotes place^ 
h Tpo/f . Valckenaer justly supports the ordinary interpretation. 

' Cf. Flin. Ep. i« 18, and Duport, Gnom. Hom. p. 3, sq. 

b2 
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OB : whether lie blames us on aocount of a vow [imperfoiinedjy 
or a hecatomb [iinoffered] ; and whether haply he may be 
willing, having partaken of the savour of lambs and unble- 
mished goats, to avert from us the pestHence." 

He indeed, thus having spoken, sat down ; but to them 
there arose by &r the best of augurs, Calchas, son of Thestor, 
who knew the present, the future, and the past,^ and who 
guided the ships of the Greeks to Iliiuii, by his prophetic 
art, which Phoebus Apollo gave him, who, being w^ dis- 
posed,^ addressed them, and said : 

*' O Achilles, dear to Jove, thou biddest me to declare the 
wrath of Apollo, the &r-darting king. Therefore will I de- 
clare it ; but do thou on thy part covenant, and swear to 
me, that thou wilt promptly assist me in word and hand. 
For methinks I shall irritate a man who widely rules over 
all the Argives, and whom the Greeks obey. For a king 
is more powerM ^ when he is enraged with an inferior man; 
for though he may repress his wrath '^ for that same day, 
yet he afterwards retains his anger in his heart, until he 
accomplishes it ; but do thou consider whether thou wilt 
protect me." 

But him swift-footed Achilles, answering, addressed: 
^* Taking full confidence, declare the divine oracle, whatsoever 
4;hou knowest. For, by Apollo, dear to Jove, to whom thou, 
j>raying, O Calchas, dost disclose predictions to the Greeks^ 
no one of all the Greeks, while I am alive and have sight 
upon the earth, shall lay heavy hands upon thee at the hol- 
Jow ships ; not even if thou wast to name Agam^nnon, who 
now boasts himself to be much the most powerful of the 
Greeks." * 

' A common formula in the andent poets to express the eternity of 

things. Empedodes apud Psend. Arist. de Mundo : Tldv9' Sera t* r^y, 

htra r* iari, Kai otraa rt iarai dvltrtria, Virg. Georg. iv. 392 : ** Novit 

'joamqae omniayates, Qnse slnt, quae fiierint, quee moz ventura trahantur." 

' See Ahresdi. on ^sdiyl. p. 2S7. Emesti. 

' dyavaKTOvtri ydp Sid rr^v VTrepoxvv* — ^Arist. Rhet. ii. 2, quoting tiiis 
Twse. 

** Lit. ** digest his bile." Homer's distinction between ^dXoc and 
«droc is observed by Nemesius, de Nat. Horn. § 21. 

' I have used ** Greeks " whererer the whole army is evidently meant. 
In other instances I have retained the spedfic names of the different con- 
federate nations. 
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And upon tliis, the blameless prophet then took oonfi- 
denoe, and spoke : ^ Neither is he enraged on account of a 
TOW [unperformed], nor of a hecatomb [nnofiered], but on 
aocoont of his priest, whom Agamemnon dishonoured; neither 
did he liberate his daughter, nor did he receive her ransom. 
Wherefore has the Far-darter given woes, and still will he 
give them ; nor will he withhold his heavy hands from the 
pestilence, before that [Agamemnon] restore to her dear 
fitther the bright-eyed^ maid, unpurchased, unransomed, and 
conduct a sacred hecatomb to Chrysa ; then, perhaps, having 
appeased, we inight persuade him." 

He indeed, having thus spoken, sat down. But to them 
arose the hero, the son of Atreus, wide-ruling Agamemnon,' 
agitated ; and his all-gloomy heart was greatly filled with 
wrath, and 'his eyes were like unto gleaming iSte. Sternly 
r^arding Calchas most of all, he addressed [him] : 

** Prophet of ills, not at any time hast thou spoken any- 
tiiiBg gLl for mei but evils axe always gratif^ to thj 
soul to prophesy,* and never yet hast thou offered one good 
word, nor accomplished [one]. And now, prophesying 
amongst the Greeks, thou haranguest that forsooth the Far- 
darter works griefe to them upon this account, because I was 
nnwilHng to accept the splendid ransom of the virgin, 
daughter of Chrysesf, since I much prefer to have her at 
home ; and my reason is, I prefer her even to Clytemnesti'a, 
my lawful wife ; for she is not inferior to her, either in per- 
son, or in figure, or in mind, or by any means in accomplish- 
ments. But even thus I am willing to restore her, if it be 
better; for I wish the people to be safe rather than to 
perish. But do thou immediately prepare a prize for me, 
that I may not alone, of the Argives, be without a prize ; 
since it is not fitting. For ye all see this, that my prize is 
going elsewhere." 

' See Arnold. 

' " In the assembly of the people, as in the courts of justice, the nobles 
•lone speak, advise, and decide, whilst the people merely listen to their 
ordinances and decisions, in order to regulate their own conduct ac- 
oordingly; being suffered, indeed, to follow the natural impulse of 
evincing, to a certain extent, their approbation or disapprobation of their 
superiors, but without any legal means of giving yaUdity to their opinion." 
— Muller, Gk. lit. p. 30. 

' Bnt we muit not join iiavrtittaOai with kuko, — Niigelsbach. 
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But- >^iTn swiffc-footed godlike Achilles tlien answered : 
^ Most noble son of Atreus, most avaricious of all ! for how 
ahaU the magnanimous Greeks assign thee a prize ? Kor do 
we know of many common stores laid up anywhere. But 
what we plundered^ from the cities, these have been divided, 
and it is not fitting that the troops should collect these, 
brought together again. But do thou now let her go to the 
God, and we Greeks will compensate thee thrice, or fourfold, 
if haply Jove grant to us to sack the well-fortified city of 
Troy.^* 

But him answering, king Agamemnon addressed : " Do 
not thus, excellent though thou be, godlike Achilles, practise 
deceit in thy mind ; since thou shalt not overreach, nor yet 
persuade me. Dost thou wish that thou thyself mayest have 
a prize, whilst I sit down idly,^ wanting one ? And dost 
thou bid me to restore her ? !£, however, the magnanimous 
Greeks will give me a prize, having suited it to my mind, so 
that it shall be an equivalent, [it is well]. But if they will 
not give it, then I myself coming, will seize your prize, or 
that of Ajax," or Ulysses,- and ^ bear it away ; and he to 
whom I may come shall have cause for anger. On these 
things, however, we will consult afterwards. But now come, 
let us launch a sable ship into the boundless sea, and let us 
•collect into it rowers in sufficient number, and place on board 
a hecatomb j and let us make the fair-cheeked daughter of 
Chryses to embark, and let some one noble man be conmian- 
der, Ajax or Idomeneus, or divine Ulysses ; or thyself, son 
of Peleus, most terrible of aU men, that thou mayest appease 
for us the Far-darter, having offered sacrifices." 

But him swift-footed AchiUes sternly regarding, addressed : 
" Ha!* thou clad in impudence, thou bent on gain, how can 
any of the Greeks willingly obey thy orders, either to un- 
dertake a mission, or to fight bravely with men ? For I 
did not come hither to fight on account of the warlike Tro- 
jans, seeing that they are blameless as respects me. Since 
they have never driven away my oxen, nor my horses either, 

' More doidy, " took from the cities, when we destroyed them.'' 

* Buttmann woqld take avrtag asa^fmstn. 
> TecmetM. 

* Laodice, daughter of Cycnus. 

* See my note on Od. L p. 2, n. 11, ed. Bohn. 
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iH)r ever uojured my cropg in fertile and populous Phthia; 
ibr yery manj shadowy mountains) and tlie resounding sea^ 
ore between us. Bat thee, O most shameless man, we follow^ 
that thou majest rejoice ; seekinf satis&otion from the Tio- 
jans for Menelaos, and Ibr thy jueasnre, .shameless one 1 far 
which things thou hast neither respect nor care. And now 
thou hast threatened that thou wilt in person wrest from me 
my prize, for which. I have toiled much, and which the sons of 
the Gredks hssve given me. Whenever the Greeks sacked a 
well-inhabited dty of the Trojans, I never have had a prize 
eqptal to thine ; although my hands perferm the greater por- 
tion of th^ tumultuous conflict, yet when the division [of 
apoiL] may come, a much greater prize is given to thee, while 
I oome to my ships, when I am fiitigued with fightings 
iiaving ona small and agreeable. But now I will go to Phthia, 
Ibr it is much better to return home with our curved ships ; 
for I do not think that thou shalt amass wealth and treasures 
wbile I am. dishonoured here." 

But him, the king of men, Agamemnon, then answered : 
^ fly, by all means, if thy mind urges thee ; nor wiU I en- 
treat thee to remain on my account : there are others with 
me who will honour me, but chiefly the all-wise Jove. For 
to me thou art the most odious of the Jove-nourished princes, 
£>r ever is contention agreeable to thee, and wars and battles. 
If thou be very bold, why doubtless a deity has given this to 
thee. Groing home with thy ships and thy companions, rule 
Cfver the Myrmidons ; for I da not regard thee, nor care for 
thee in thy wrath; but thus will I threaten thee : Since 
Phoebus Apollo is depriving me of the daughter of Chiyses,^ 
her indeed I will send, witibi my own ship, and with my own 
friends ; but I myseli^ going to thy tent, will lead away the 
fiur-cheeked daughter of Brises,^ thy prize; that thou mayest 
well know how much more powei^ I am than thou, and 
that another may dread to pronounce himself equal to me, 
and to liken himself openly po me]." 

Thus he spoke, and grief arose to the son of Peleus, and 
the heart within, in his hairy breast, was pondering upon 
two courses ; whether, drawing his sharp sword from his 

* Astynome. Cf. Eostath. fol..58. 

* Hippodameia. 
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tliigli, lie should dismiss them,^ and should kill the son of 
Atreus, or should put a stop to his wrath, and restrain his 
passion. While he was thus pondering in his heart and soul, 
and was drawing his mighty sword from the scabbard, came 
Minerva from heaven; for her the white-armed goddess 
Juno had sent forward, equally loving and regarding both 
from her souL And she stood behind, and caught the son of 
Peleus by his yellow hair, appearing to him alone; but non^ of 
the others beheld her. But Achilles was amazed, and turned 
himself round, and immediately recognized Pallas Minerva; 
axid awe-inspiring her eyes appeared to him. And addressing 
her, he spoke winged words : 

"Why, O ofepring of agis-bearing Jove, hast thou come 
hither ? Is it that thou mayest witness the insolence of Agar 
memnon, the son of AtreuB ? But I tell thee, what I thmk 
will be accomplished, that he will probably soon lose his life 
by his haughtiness." 

But him in turn the azure-eyed goddess Minerva ad- 
dressed : " I came from heaven to assuage thy wrath, if thou 
wilt obey me ; for the white-armed goddess Juno sent me 
forward, equally loving and regarding both from her souL 
But come, cease from strife, nor draw the sword with thine 
hand. But reproach by words, as the occasion may suggest ; 
lor thus I declare, and it shall be accomplished, that thrice 
as many splendid gifts shall be presented to thee, because of 
this insolent act ; only restrain thyself, and obey us." 

But her answeruig,^ swift-footed Achilles addressed : " It 
behoves me to observe the command of you both, O goddess, 
although much enraged in my soul ; for so it is better. Who- 
soever obeys the gods, to him they hearken propitiously." 

He spoke, and held still his heavy hand upon the silvery 
hilt, and thrust back the great sword into the scabbard, nor 
did he disobey the mandate of Minerva ; but she had gone 
to Olympus, to the mansions of aegis-bearing Jove, amongst 
the other deities. But the son of Peleus again addressed 

' The prinoei assembled. 

* Ck>lainna on Ennias» p. 17, ed. Hessel., compares " Ollei respondet 
Rex Albai* longai*,*' and ** OUei respondet soavis sonus Egeriai/' obsenr* 
ing that this formula was probably as common in the heroic annals of 
Ennitts, as rbv d* awafuitofitvoQ is in Homer. 
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. Atrides with injurious^ words, nor as yet ceased from 
anger: 

'^Wine-blbber, haymg the coimtenanoe of a dog; but the 
Iieart of a stag, never hast thou at any time dared in soul to 
arm thyself with the people for war, nor ^to go to ambuscade 
with the chiefs of the Greeks ; for this always appears to 
thee to be death Certainly it is much better through the 
wide army of the Achaeans, to take away the rewurds of 
whoever may speak against thee. A people-devouring king 
[art thou], since thou rulest over fellows of no account ; for 
assuredly, son of Atreus, thou [otherwise] wouldst have in- 
sulted now for the last time. But I will tell thee, and I will 
further swear a great oath : yea^ by this sceptre, which will 
never bear leaves and branches, nor will bud again, after it 
has once left its trunk on the mountains ; for the axe has 
lopped it all around of its leaves and bark ; but now the sons 
of the Greeks, the judges, they who protect the laws [re- 
ceived] from Jove, bear it in their hands ; and this will be a 
great oath to thee ; surely will a longing desire for Achilles 
^ come upon all the sons of the Achseans at some future day, 
and thou, although much grieved, wilt be unable to assLst 
them, when many dying shall fall by the hand of man-slaying 
Hector. Then enraged, wilt thou inwardly fret thy soul, 
that thou didst in no way honour the bravest of the Greeks.** 
Thus spoke the son of Peleus ; and he cast upon the earth 
his sceptre studded with golden nails, and sat down. But on 
the other hand, the son of Atreus was enraged ; therefore to 
them arose the sweet-voiced Kestor,^ the harmonious orator 
of the Pylians, from whose tongue flowed language sweeter 
than honey. Buring his life two generations of articulately- 
gpeaJang men had become extinct, who, formerly, were reared 
and lived with him in divine Pylus, but he was now ruling 
over the third ; who, wisely counselling, addressed them, and 
said: 

^ O gods 1 sorely a great sorrow comes upon the Grecian 

> Eptmeriffm. Horn, in Cramer's Anecdott. yoI. i. p. 24. &Tapriip6Qy 
9 wapd rifv drfiv, 6 tnjfiaivii ttjv /3\d€i|v, <iri}p6c.— 'Hesych. /SXaCcpd^y 

' I mutt refer the reader to a most happy sketch of Nestor's exploits 
nd character in Grote's Hist, of Greece, yoL L p. 1&3. 
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land. Yerily, Priam would exult; and the sons of Priam, 
and the other Trojans, would greatly rejoice in their souls, if 
they were to hear these things of you twain contending: you 
who in council and in fighting surpass the Greeks. But be per- 
suaded; for ye are both younger than I am. For already, in 
former times, I have associated with men braver than you, and 
they never disdained me. I never saw, nor shall I see, such 
men as PLrithou% and Dryas, shepherd of the people, and Osd- 
neuB, and Exadius, and god-like Polyphemus,^ and Theseus, the 
flon of ^geus, like imto the immortalsj Bravest indeed were 
they trained up of earthly men ; bravest they were, and they 
Ibught with the bravest Centaurs of the mountain oaves, and 
terribly slew them. With these was I conversant, coming 
from Pylus, fer from the Apian land ; for they invited me, 
and I fought to the best of my power ; but with them none 
of these who now are mortals upon the earth could fight. 
And even they heard my counsels, and obeyed my worda*^ 
But do ye also obey, since it is better to be obedient ; nor do 
thou, although being powerM, take away the maid fix)m him, 
but leave it so, seeing that the sons of the Greeks first gave 
pier as] a prize on him. Nor do thou, O son of Peleus, feel 
inclinea to contend against the king; since never yet has any 
sceptre-bearing king, to whom Jove has given glory, been 
allotted an equal share of dignity. But though thou be of 
superior strength, and a goddess mother has given thee birth, 
yet he is superior in power, inasmuch as he rules more peopla 
Do thou, son of Atreus, repress thine anger ; for it is I that ' 
entreat thee to forego thy resentment on behalf of Achilles, 
who is the great bulwark of destructive war to all the 
Achteans.'' 

But him king Agamemnon answering addressed : '^ Of a 
truth thou hast said all these things, old man, according 
to what is right. But this man is desirous to be above all 
other men ; he wishes to have the mastery, and lord it over 
all, and to prescribe to all ; with which his desires I think 
some one wiU not comply. But if the ever-existing gods 
have made him a warrior, do they therefore give him the 
right to utter insults 1^ 

' A prince of Hie LapitibaB, not the Cyclops. 

' See Anthon, who has well remarked the force of the particles. 
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Bat him noble Achilles intemiptingly answered : ^ Yea, 
forsooth, 1 I may be called a coward and a man of no worth, 
if now I yield to thee in everything, whatever thou mayest 
say. Enjoin these things to other men; for dictate not to 
me, for I think that I shall no longer obey thee. But 
another thing will I tell thee, and do thoa store it in thy 
mind : I will not contend with my hands, neither with thee, nor 
with others, on account of this maid, since ye, the donors, 
inke her away. But of the other effects, which I have at my 
swift black ship, of those thou shalt not remove one, taking 
ihem away, I being unwilling. But if [thou wilt], come, 
make trial, that these also may know : quickly shall thy black 
blood flow around my lance.*' 

Thus these twain, striving with contrary words, arose, and 
they broke up the assembly at the ships of the Greeks. The 
Bcm of Feleus on his part repaired to his tents and well-pro- 
portioned 2 ships, with the son of Menoetius,' and his com- 
panions. But tiie son of Atreus'^ launched his swift ship into 
the sea, and selected and put into it twenty rowers, and em- 
barked a hecatomb for the god. /And he led the &ir daughter 
of Chryses and placed her on board, and the very wise Ulysses 
embarked as conductor. They then embarking, sailed over 
the watery paths. But the son of Atreus ordered the armies 
to purify themselves ;^ and they were purified, and cast forth 
the ablutions into the sea. 'And they sacrificed to Apollo 
perfect hecatombs of bulls and goats, along the shore of the* 
barren sea; and the savour involved in^ smoke ascended to 
beayen. Thus were they employed in these things through 
the army. Nor did Agatnemnon cease from the contention 
which at first be threatened against Achilles. - But he thus 

' Properlj dUptioit-iJ' have done right / for, &e. — Crusius. 

* Equal on both sidm, so as to preserve a balance. But Blomfield, 
Obf. on Matth. Gr. ( 124, prefers to render it '* ships of due size," as 
^ojc itati, ver. 468, ** an equalised meaL" 

' Patroclus. 

^ So AnthoB, oomparing Ter. 142. 

* Not a mere medicaiMil measure, but a symbolical putting away of iht 
guilt, which, through Agamemnon's transgression, was brov^t upon the 
mny also.— WqI£. 

* Not about the smoke, but l» the imoka $ for wept denotes aUo tbe 
staying within the compass of an object. — ^Nagdsbadi. 
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addressed Talthybius and Surybates, who were his heralds 
and zealous attendants : ^ ^ 

^'Groing to the tent of Achilles^ the son of Peleua, 
lead away fsiir Bris^ havinfi: taken her by the hand : but 
If he wiU not givel^r. th«n I myself coLng with great 
numbers^ will ^tke her, and this will be more grievous ^ to 
him." 

Thus speaking, he despatched them, having added ^ a harsh 
oommand. But they reluctantly went along the shore of 
the barren sea^ and came to the tents and ships of the 
Myrmidons. And they found him sitting at his tent and 
his black ship : nor did Achilles, seeing them, rejoice. But 
they, confused, and reverencing the king, s^xxkI still, n(»r 
addressed him at all, nor spoke [their bidding]. But he 
perceived [it] in his mind, and said : 

"Hail, heralds, messengers of Jove,* and also of men, 
oome near, for ye are not blamable to me in the least, 
but Agamemnon, who has sent you on accoimt of the maid 
Briseis. However, come, noble Fatroclus, lead forth the 
maid, and give her to them to conduct; but let these be 
witnesses [of the insult offered me], both before the blessed 
gods, and before mortal men, and before the merciless king. 
But if ever again there shall be need of me to avert un- 
seemly destruction from the rest, [appeal to me shall be in 
vain],^ for surely he rages with an infatuated mind, nor 
knows at all how to view the future and the past, in order 
that the Greeks may fight in safety at their ships.'* 

Thus he spoke. And Fatroclus obeyed his dear compa- 
nion, and led forth ffdr-cheeked Briseis from the tent, and 
gave her to them to conduct ; and they returned along by 
the ships of the Greeks. But the woman went with them 
reluctantly, whilst Achilles, weeping,^ immediately sat down, 

' Gcpairoyy is a voluntary servant, as opposed to ^ouXo^.-^See AmokL 

* Hesych. pcycov, ^o&pwrfpov, xoXfirwrepov. 
' " Misit eosy minaci josso dato." — Heyne. 

* 80 called from their inviolability,-- ^vuXov y^p taX ^iXov rh ylvoc rH^ 
Ki|p^4cci>y.-^Schol. JLai i^rjv aifttkc wovraxoat ddsiig /Ivai.— PoUnz, 
fiii. They were properly sacred to Mercury (id. iv. 9. Cf. Feith, Antiq. 

^ tlomer. iv. 1), but are called the messengers of Jove, as being under his 
- iptdal protection, with a reference to the supporting of regal authority. 

* Olierve the aposiopesis. 

* Not fbr the loss of Briseis, but on aoconnt of the affincmt. 
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removed apart from liis companions, upon the shore of the 
hoary sea, gazing on the darkling main ; and much he be« 
sought his dear mother, stretching forth his hands : 

« mother, since thou hast borne me, to be but short- 
fived, at least then ought high-thundering Olympian Jove 
to have vouchsafed honour to me ; but now he has not 
honoured me ever so little ; for the son of Atreus, -wide- 
ruling Agamemnon, has dishonoured me; fi>r he, taking 
away my prize, possesses it, himself having wrested it [from 
meV' 

Thus he spoke, weeping. But to hun his venerable mother 
hearkened, sitting in the depths of the ocean beside her 
aged sire. And immediately she rose up from the hoary 
deep, like a mist. And then she sat before him weeping, 
and soothed him with her hand, and addressed lum, and 
spoke aloud ;:, 

^ Son, why weepest thou— on accoimt of what has grief 
come upon thy mind ? Declare it, nor hide it in thy soul, 
that we both may know it." 

But her, sighing deeply, swift-footed AchiUes addressed : 
''Thou knowest ; why ^oidd I tell all these things to thee, 
already knowing [them] 1 We went against Thebe,^ the 
sacred dty of Eetion ; and this we plundered, and brought 
hither all [the spoil]. And these things indeed the sons 
of the Greeks fidrly divided among themselves, and selected 
hr Agamemnon the £air-cheeked daughter of Chryses. But 
Chryses, priest of the far-<larting Apollo, came afterwards 
to the iSiBet ships of the brazen-mailed Greeks, about to ran« 
iom his daughter, and bringing invaluable ransoms, having 
in his hand the fillets of far-darting Apollo, on his golden 
Bceptre. And he supplicated all the Greeks, but chiefly 
the two sons of Atreus, the leaders of the people. Upon 
this all the other Greeks shouted assent, that the priest 
should be reverenced, and the splendid ransoms accepted : 
yet it was not pleasing to Agamemnon, son of Atreus, in 
his mind ; but he dismissed him evilly, and added a harsh 
mandate. The old man therefore went back enraged ; but 
Apollo hearkened to him praying, for he was very dear to 

* Tbebe was titaatod on the border of Myria, on fhe mountain Plaona, / 
ia the district afterwards called Adramyttium. The inhabitants were ' 
Cilicians. — See Hejne, and De Pinedo on Steph. Byz. §. y. p. 307, n. 58. 
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him. And he sent a destructive arrow against the Greeks •■ 
and the forces were now dying one upon another, anc^- 
the shafts of the god went on all sides through the wid» J 
army of the Greeks. But to us the skilful seer tmfoldec^- 
the divine will of the Far-darter. Straightway I first em^ 
horted that we should appease the god ; but then rage seizec^- 
upon the son of Atreus, and instantly rising, he uttered m- 
threatening speech, which is now accomplished ; for the rolLC 
ing^ed Greeks attend her to Chrysa with a swijpt bark^ 
and bring presents to the king ; but the heralds have jusTi^ 
now gone from my tent, conducting the virgin daught^^ 
of Briseis, whom the sons of the Greeks gave to me. Buf -J 
do thou, if thou art able, aid thy son. Going to Olympi 
supplicate Jove, if ever thou didst delight the heart of Jove 
as to anything, by word or deed; for I frequently hearcE^ 
thee boasting in ^e palaces of my sire, when thou saidesl^ 
that thou alone, amongst the immortals, didst avert unworth]/^ 
destruction from the doud-collecting son of Satiun, wheiK= 
the other Olympian inhabitants, Juno, and Neptune, tmiB 
Pallas Minerva, wished to bind him. ' But thou, O goddess^ 
having approached, freed him fr^m his chains, having- quickl]^ 
summoned to lofty Olympus, the hundred-handed, whom the 
gods call Briareus, and all men .^SSgeon, because he was sa* 
perior to his father in strength,* who then sat by the «on 
of Saturn, exulting in renown. Him then the blessed gods 
dreaded, nor did they bind [Jove]. Of these things now 
reminding him, sit beside him, and embrace his kneeat, if 
in anywise he may consent to aid the Trojans, and hem 
in^ at tlieir ships, and along the sea, the Greeks [while 
they get] slaughtered, that all may enjoy their king, and 
that the son of Atreus, wide-ruling Agamemnon, may know 
his baleful folly,^ when he in no wise honoured the bravest of 
the Greeks." 

But him Thetis then answered, shedding down a tear : 
" Alas ! my son, wherefore have I reared thee, having 

* There is some doubt whether Homer considered Briareus as the son 
of Neptnne or of Uranus and Terra. — See Arnold. The hJbUs is ridiculed 
by Minucius Felix, § 22. 

^ - * See Bottm. Lexil. pp. 257, 261, Fishlake's translation. 
v;^^ . * The idea of infatuation is not, however, necessarily implied in drtf. 
See Buttm. Lex. p. 5, sq. . 
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l>ioiight thee forth in an evil hour. Would that thou wert 
seated at the ships tearless and uninjured ; for thy destined 
XSfe is hut for a very short period, nor very long ; hut now 
£ui thou hoth swifb-&.ted and wretched ahove all mortals : 
therefore have I brought thee forth in my palace under an 
tU &te. Hqwever, to tell thy words to thunder-delighting 
'ove, I myself will go to snow-clad Olympus, if by chance 
e iKill be persuaded. But do thou, now sitting at the swift 
wage resentment against the Greeks^ and totally 
>hstain from war. For yesterday Jove went to Oceanus,^ to 
"t^ihe blameless Ethiopians, to a banquet, and with him went 
ctH the gods. But on the twelfth day he will return to 
Olympus ; and then will I go to the brazen-floored palace of 
JoYe, and suppliantly embrace his knees, and I think that he 
'^^ be persuaded." 

Tkus having said, she departed, and left him there wrath- 
^ in his soul for his well-girded maid, whom they had taken 
^KMu him against his wilL But Ulysses, meantime, came to 
duysa^ brxD^ging the sacred hecatomb. But they, when they 
W entered the deep haven, first furled their sails, and 
stowed them in the sable bark ; they next brought the 
loast to its receptacle, lowering it quickly by its stays, and 
tliey rowed the vessel forwards with oars into its moorage ; 
they heaved out the sleepers, and tied the hawsers, lliey 
themselves then went forth on the breakers of the sea^ 
and disembarked the hecatomb to far-darting Apollo, and 
tben they made the daughter of Chryses descend from the 
sea-traversing bark. Then wise Ulysses, leading her to the 
altar, placed her in the hands of her dear father, and ad- 
dressed him: 

'' O Chryses, Agamemnon, king of men, sent me forth to 
conduct to thee thy daughter, and to sacrifice a sacred hecar 
tomb to Phoebus for the Greeks, that we may appease the 
king^ who now has sent evils fraught with groanings upon 
the Atgives.** 

Thus having spoken, he placed her in his hands; but he 
rejoicing received his beloved daughter. Then they imme- 
diately placed in order the splendid hecatomb for the god 

' According to Homer, the earth is a circular planCf and Ooeanos is 
an immense etretm endrdfaig it, from which the different rivers run 
inward. 
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around the well-built altar. After tliat they washed their 
hands, and held up the pounded barley.^ But for them, 
ChryseSy uplifting his hands, prayed with loud voice : 

" Hear me, O thou of the mlver bow, who art wont to pro- 
tect Chiyaa and divine Cilia, and who mightily rulest over 
Tenedos ! already indeed at a former time didist thou hear 
me praying, and didst honour me, and didst very much afflict 
the people of the Greeks, now also accomplidii for me this 
fiirther request : even now avert from the Greeks this un- 
seemly pestilence." 

Thus he spoke praying, and him Phoebus ApoUo heard. 
But after they had prayed, and sprinkled the pounded barley, 
they first bent back [the neck of the victims], killed them, 
and flayed them, and cut out the thighs, and wrapped them 
round with the &t, having arranged it in double folds ; then 
laid the raw flesh upon ^em. Then the old man burned 
them on billets, and poured sparkling wine upon them ; and 
near him the youths held flve-pronged spits in their hands. 
But after the thighs were roasted, and tiiey had tasted the 
entrails, they then cut the rest of them into small pieces, and 
fixed them on spits, and roasted them skilfully, and drew all 
the viands [off die spits]. 

But when they had ceased from their labour, and had pre- 
pared the banquet, they feasted ; nor did their soul iusany- 
wise lack a due allowance of the feast : but when they had 
dismissed the desire of drink and food, the youths on the one 
hand filled the goblets with wine to the brim,^ and handed 
round the wine to all, having poured the first of the wine 
into the cup&3 But the Grecian youths throughout the day 
were appeasing the god by song, chanting the joyous Fiean,^ 
hymning the Far-darter, and he was delighted in his mind as 

> ** Salted barley meal, "— Anthon ; ** whole bariej, "— Vots ; but 
Buttmann, Lexil. p. 454, in a highly amusing note, obserres, ** no suppo* 
flition of a regular and constant distinction between the Greeks and Ro* 
mans, the one using barley whole and the other coarsely ground, possible 
as the thing may be in itself, is to be entertained without the express tes- 
timony of the ancients." 

' See Buttm, LeziL p. 291, sqq. The custom of crowning the goblets 
with flowers was of later omn. 
^ ^ See Buttm. p. 168. The customary libation is meant. 

< On the Psan, see Miiller, Gk. I^t. iii. f 4, and Dorians, toI. i. 
p. 370. 
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he listened. But when the son had set, and darkness came 
on, then they slept near the hawsers of their shipa But 
when the mother of dawn,^ rosy-fingered morning, appeared, 
straightway then they set sail for the spacious camp of the 
Adueans, and to them far-darting Apollo sent a favour- 
able gale. But they erected the mast and expanded the 
white sails. The wind streamed^ into the bosom of the sail; 
and as the vessel briskly ran, the dark wave roared loudly 
around the keel ; but she scudded through the wave, holding 
on her way./ But when th^ reached the wide armament of 
the Greeks, they drew up uie black ship on the continent, 
&r upon the sand, and stretched long props under it ; but 
they dispersed themselves through their tents and ships. 

Bat the Jove-sprung son of Feleus, swift-footed Achilles, 
continued his wrath, sitting at his swift ships^ nor ever did 
he frequent the assembly of noble heroes, nor the fight, but 
he pined away his dear hearty remaining there, although he 
longed for the din and the battle. 

Now when the twelfth morning from that time arose,' then 
indeed all the gods who are for ever went together to Olym- 
jm, but Jupiter preceded. But Thetis was not forgetful of 
the charges of her son, but she emerged fix)m the wave of the 
sea, and at dawn ascended lofty heaven and Olympus;^ and 
she found the &r-fleeing son of Saturn sitting apart frt)m the 
othens, on the highest summit of many-peaked Olympus, and 
then fshe sat down before him, and embraced his knees with 
her left hand, but with the right taking him by the chin, 
inqdoring, she thus addressed ^:ig Jove, the son of Saturn : 

''O fiither Jove, if ever I have aided thee among the im* 
mortals, either in word or deed, accomplish for me this de- 
sire : honour my son, who is the most e&ort-lived of others ; 
for now indeed Agamemnon, the king of men, has disgraced 
him ; for he possesses his prize, he himself having borne it 
ftway. Do thou at least, Olympian Jove all counselling, 

^ See Loewe oo Odyis. iL 1, and my traiislation. Keimedj renders it 
** tthoing in the dawn." 

* See Buttm. p. 484. I am partly indebted to Anthon in rendering 
Qvbi ennemon. 

» Cf. yer. 425. 

* Ohpaydg is hare the «pper clear region of air, — the ether, into which 
O^rmpot soared iqp«— Vois. 
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honour him : and so long grant viotory to the TrojaniBy tmtil 
the Greeks shall reverence mj son, and shall adyance ham. ia 
honour." 

Thus she spoke; but doud-oompelling Jove answered her 
nothing, but sat silent for a long time. And as Thetis aeiaed 
his knees, fast clinging she held them, and thus again eat' 
treated : *' Do but now promise to me expHcitly, and grant 
or refuse, (for in thee there is no dread,) that I may w^eU 
know how £ar I am the most dishonoured goddess amonost- 
alL" 

But her cloud-compelling Jove, deeply moved, addreesed;: 
^ Truly now this [will be] a grievous matter, since thou wilt 
cause me to give ofienoe to Juno^ when she shall irritate me' 
with reproadiful words. For, even without reason, die is 
perpetually chiding me amongst the immortal gods, and aloo- 
says that I aid the Trojans in battle. But do thou on tiujr 
part now depart, lest Juno behold thee : but these things 
shall be my care, until I perform them. But if [thou wilt 
have it thus], so be it ; I will nod to thee with my head, that 
thou may est feel confidence. For this from ine is the greatest 
pledge among the immortals : for my pledge^ even whatsoever 
I shall sanction by nod, is not to be retracted, neither fidla^ 
dous nor unfiilfilled." 

The son of Saturn spoke, and nodded thereupon with hm 
dark eyebrows. And then the ambrosial locks of the king 
were shaken over him from his immortal head; and he made 
mighty Olympus tremble. Thus having conferred, they ee* 
parated. She at once plunged from splendid Olympus into 
the profound sea. But Jove on the other hand [returned] to 
his palace. But all the gods rose up together from their seatft 
to meet their sire ; nor did any dare to await ' him approadb-. 
ing^ but all rose in his presence. Thus indeed he B£^ there 
on his throne ; nor was Juno \mconsciou% having seen ihaH 
silver-footed Thetis, the daughter of the marine old man, had 
joined in deliberation with him. Forthwith with reproaches 
she accosted Satumian Jove : 

*' Which of the gods again, deceitful one, has been eon-' 
oerting measures with thee 1 Ever is it agreeable to Idiee^ 
being ap^ rt from me, plotting secret things, to decide thereon^ 

Heyne supplies ** sedendo.'* 
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nor hart thou ever yet deigned willingly to tell me one word 
of what thou dost meditate.*' 

To her then replied the &ther ci men and gods : "O Juno^ 
btdld up no hopes of knowing all my counsels; difficult 
would they be for thee, although thou art my 'consort- But 
whatever it may be fit for thee to hear, none then either of 
gods or men shall know it before thee : but whatever I wish 
to consider apart from the gods^ do thou neither inquire into 
any of these things^ nor investigate them.** 

Bat him the large-eyed, venerable Juno then answered: 
''Host dread son of Saturn, what a word hast t]jL0u spoken ? 
Heretofore have I ever questioned theo much, nor pryed 
[into thy secrete] ; but thou mayest very quietly deUberate 
on those things wnioh thou desirest. But at present I greatly 
font in my scral, lest silver-footed Thetis, the daughter of the 
marine old man, may have influenced thee : for at dawn she 
sat by thee and embraced thy knees : to her I suspect thou 
didst plainly promise that thou wouldest honour Achilles, 
and dibBbtoy many at the ships of the Greeks.*' 

But her answering, cloudK»mpelling Jove addressed : "Per^ 
verse one ! thou art always suspecting, nor do I escape thee. 
Nevertheless thou shalt produce no effect at all, but thou shalt 
be &rther from my heart : and this will be more bitter to thee. 
But granted this be so, it appears to be my pleasure. ^ But 
sit down in peace, and obey my mandate, lest as many deities 
as are in Olympus avail thee not against me, I drawing near,^ 
when I shall lay my resistless hands upon thee." 

Thus he spoke : but venerable, large-eyed Juno feared, and 
sat down silent, having bent her heart to submission. But 
the heavenly gods murmured throughout the palace of Jove. 
And the renowned artificer, Yulcan, began to harangue them, 
doing kind offices to his beloved mother, white-armed Juno : 
' "Truly now these will be grievous matters, and no longer 
tolerable, if ye twain contend thus on account of mortals, anf* 
ezdte uproar among the deities. Nor will there be any en- 
joyment in the delightful banquet, since the worse things 
prevaiL* But to my mother I advise, she herself being in- 

• 
■ /. «., lay that what tou fospeot is correct; well then, such is my will. 
' I prefer taking lovO for Zoi/ra, not for lovrc, as Buttmann wished. — 
8ee Andum. 
' Cf. Duport, Onom. Horn. p. 9. The saying is almost proverbial. 

C2 
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telligent, to gratify my dear father Jove, lest my sire ma] 
again reprove her, and disturb onr banquet. For if th< 
Olympian Thunderer wishes to hurl [us] from our seats*— 
for he is much the most powerful But do thou soothe hin 
with gentle words; then will the Olympian king straight 
way be propitious to us." 

Thus then he spoke, and rising, he placed the double cup' 
in the hand of his dear mother, and addressed her : 

^ Be patient, my mother, and restrain thyself, althougl 
grieved, lest with my own eyes I behold thee beaten, bein^ 
very dear to me ; nor then indeed should I be able, thougi 
fall of grie^ to assist thee ; for Olympian Jove is difficult t( 
be opposed. For heretofore, having seized me by the foot 
he cast me, desiring at one time to assist you, down from th< 
heavenly threshold. All day was I carried down througl 
the air, and I fell on Lemnos^ with the setting sun : and bu 
little life was in me by that tima There the Sintian^ mei 
fbrthwith received and tended* me, having fallen." 

Thus he spoke : but the white-armed goddess Juno smiled 
and flmiling she received the cup from the hand of her son 
But he, beginning from left to right,* kept pouring out fo] 
all the other gods, drawing nectar from the goblet. Anc 
then inextinguishable laughter arose among the immorta 
gods, when tiiey saw Vulcan bustling about ^ through th< 
mansion. 

Thus^ then, they feast^® the entire day till the setting 

' An aposiopens ; understand, ** he can easily do so.'' 
' See my note on Od. iii. p. 30, n. 13, ed. Bohn. It was ** a doubl 
cup with a common bottom in the middle." — Crusius. 

' Hercules having sacked Troy, was, on his retum,^ driven to Cos by i 
storm raised by Juno, who was hostile to him, and who had contrived tn 
cast Jupiter into a sleep, that he might not interrupt her purpose. Jupite 
awaking, in resentment of the artifice practised upon him, bound her fee 
to iron anvils, which Vulcan attempting to loose, was cast headlong dowi 
to Lemnos by his enraged sire. 

* A race of robbers, of Tyrrhenian origin (accor^ng to Miiller), am 
the ancient inhabitants of Lemnos. This island was ever after sacred ti 
Vulcan. Cf. Lactant. i. 15 ; Milton, P. L. i. 740, sqq. 

* See Arnold. 

* This meaning of Mi^ia is due to Buttmann. 
^ See Buttmann, Lezil. p. 481. 

* <* The gods formed a sort of political community of their own, whicl 
bad its hierarchy, its distribution of ranks and duties, its contentions fo 
power and occasional revolutions, its public meetings in the agora o 
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son; nor did the soul waat anything of the equal feast, nor 
of tiie beautiful harp, which Apollo held, nor of the Muses, 
vho accompanied hun, reefponding in turn, mth delicious 
Tdoe. 

Bat when the splendid light of the son was sunk, they 
retired to repose, each one to his home, where renowned 
Vulcan, lame of both legs, with cunning skill had built a 
House for each. But the Olympian thunderer Jove went to 
his couch, where he lay before, when sweet sleep came upon 
him. There, having ascended, he lay down to rest, and be- 
side him golden-throned Juno. 

Olympus, and its nmltitadiiioiu banquets or festiTals.''— >6rote, yoL L 
p. 463. Cf. Miiller, Gk. Lit. U. § 2. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 



ARGUMENT, 

Jove sends a dream to Agamemnon, in consequence of whidi he- 
assembles the army. Thersites is punished for his insolent speech, and 
the troops are restrained from seeking a return homewards. The 
catalogue of the ships and the forces of the confederates follows. 

The rest, then, both gods and horse-arraying men,* slept 
all the night : but Jove sweet sleep possessed not ; but he 
wa& pondering in his mind how he might honour Achilles, 
and destroy many at the ships of the Greeks. But this 
device appeared best to him in his mind, to send a fatal 
dream 2 to Agamemnon, the son of Atreus. And address- 
ing him, he spoke winged words : 

" Haste away, pernicious dream, to the swifl ships of the 
Greeks. Going into the tent of Agamemnon, son of Atreus, 
utter very accurately everything as I shall command thee. 
Bid him arm the long-haired Achseans ^ with all their array ; 
for now perhaps he may ^ take the wide-wayed city of the 
Trojans ; for the immortals who possess the Olympian mansions 
no longer think dividedly, for Jimo, supplicating, hath bent all 
[to her will]. And woes are impendmg over the Trojans." 

Thus he spake : and the dream ^ accordingly departed, as 

* See Anthon, who observes that *^ fighting from on horseback was not 
practised in the Homeric times. '' 

' Some would personify Oneirus, as god of dreams. 
^ Observe the distinction, for the Abantes, ver. 542, and the Thradans, 
vr. 533, wore their hair differently. 

* Ktv limits the assertion to probability ^ so that Jupiter does not utter 
a direct falsehood. 

^ In defence of this cheating conduct of Jove, at which Plato was much 
scandalized, Coleridge, p. 154, observes : *' The ovkogovupog was a lying 
spirit, which the father of gods and men had a supreme right to com- 
mission for the purpose of working out his ultimate will.'' 
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WOOD, as it heard the mandate* And quickly it oame to the 
swift ships of the Qzeekfl^ and irent unto Agamemnon, the 
son. of Atreua But him it famnd deepina in his tent, and 
ambroedal slumber iras diffiised around. And he stood avet 
his head, like unto Kestor, the son of Neleua, him» to wit, 
whom AgameTnTKm honoured moat of the old men. To him 
aanmilating himself, the divine dream addreased him, : 

^ Sleepest Hhsn, son of the warrior, horw-taming Atreus? 
It becomes not a oounsel-giTing man, to whom we people 
have been intrusted, and to whom so many things are a 
ou», to sleep all the night. But now quickly attend to me; 
ftr I am a messenger to thee from Jove, who, although &r 
(Sitant, greatly regards and pities thee. He orders thee to 
arm the long-haired Greeks with all their array, for now 
mayest thou take the wide-wayed city of the Trojans, since 
the immortals, who possess the Olympian mansions, no longer 
think dividedly ; for Juno, supplicating, hath bent all [to 
her ^inlll, and woes from Jove are impending over the Tro- 
jans. But do thou preserve this in tiiy recollection, nor let 
fingefcfulness possess wee, when sweet sleep shall desert thee." 

Thus then having spoken, he departed, and left him there 
pondering these things in his mind, which were not des- 
tined to be acoomplij^ed. For he, foolish, thought that he 
W4ynld take the city of Priam on that day : nor knew he 
the deed. wUok Jupiter was reaUy devisi^ ; for even he 
w« about yet to impoae additional hardships and sorroT^s 
upon both Trcgans- and Greeks, through nughty conflicts. 
iSat he awoke from his sleep, and the heavenly voice was 
diffused around him. He sat up erect, and put on his soft 
tonic beautiful, new; and around him he threw his large 
doak. And he bound his beautiful sandals on his shining 
feet, and slung fr^om Ins shoulders the silver-studdea sword. 
He also took his paternal sceptre, ever imperishable, with 
winch he went to ihe ships of tibe brazen-mailed Greeks. 

The goddess Aurora now ^ ascended wide Olympus, an- 
nooncing the dawn to Jove and the other immortals. But 
he '"^ on his part ordered the dear-voiced heralds to summon 
the long^Jiaired Achaans^ to an assembly. They therefore 

* pa appears to mark the regular transition from one event to another. 

* Agamemnon. ' See on ver. 11. 
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sammoned them, and the people were veiy speedily assem- 
bled. First the assembly of magnanimous elders sat at the 
ship of Nestor, the Pylus-bom king. Having called them 
together, he propomided a prudent counsel : 

'' Hear me, my Mends : a divine dream came to me in 
sleep, during the ambrosial night, very like unto the noble 
Nestor, in form, in stature, and in mien. And it stood 
above my head, and addressed me : ' Sleepest thou, son of 
the warrior, horse-taming Atreus ? It becomes not a coun- 
sellor, to whom the people have been intrusted, and to 
whom so many things are a care, to sleep all the nights 
But now quickly attend to me ; for I am a messenger to 
thee from Jove, who, although far distant, greatly Tegaxd& 
and pities thee. He orders thee to arm the long-haired 
Greeks with all their array, for now mayest thou take the 
"wide-wayed dty of the Trojans ; for the immortals, who pos- 
sess the Olympian mansions, no longer think dividedly, for 
Juno, suppHcating, has bent all [to her will], and woes from 
Jove are impending over the Trojans ; but do thou pre- 
serve this in thy thoughts.' Thus having spoken, flying 
away, it departed ; but sweet sleep resigned me. But come, 

get us try] if by any means we can arm the sons of the 
reeks. But first with words will I sound their indinar 
tions, as is right, and I will command them to fly with 
their many-benched ships; but do you restrain them with 
words, one in one place, another in another." 

He indeed having ihns spoken, sat down ; but Nestor, 
who was king of sandy Pylus, rose up, who wisely counsel- 
ling, harangued them, and said : 

" O friends, generals and counsellors of the Argives, if any 
other of the Greeks had told this dream, we should have 
pronounced it a fabrication, and withdrawn ourselves [from 
the reciter]. But now he has seen it, who boasts himself 
[to be] by fer the greatest man in the army. But come 
on, if by any means we can arm the sons of the Greeks." 

Thus then having spoken, he began to depart from the 
assembly ; and they, the sceptre-begfing princes, arose, and 
obeyed the shepherd of the tribes, and the hosts rushed foiv 
ward. Even as the swarms of clustering bees,^ issuing ever 

' The dative here implies direction, iirl increasing its force, according 
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anew fitmi the hollow rock, go forth, and fly in troops oyer 
the Vernal ^ flowers, and some have flitted in bodies here, 
and some there ; thus of these [Greeks] manj nations from 
the ships and tents kept marching in troops in front of the 
steep ^ore to the assembly. Aiid in the midst of them 
blazed Kumour, messenger of Jove, urging them to pro- 
ceed; and they kept collecting together. I^e assembly was 
tomultuousy and ^ie earth groaned beneafth, as the people 
seated themselyes, and there was a clamour ; but nine he- 
lalds Todferating restrained them, if by any means they 
would cease from clamour, and hear the Jove-nurtured 
princes. With difficult at length the people sat down, and 
were kept to their respective^ seats, having desisted from 
their clamour, when long Agamemnon arose, holding the 
soc^ptre, which Yulcan had laboriously wrought. Yulcan in 
the first place gave it to king Jove, the son of Saturn, and 
Jove in turn gave it to his messenger, the slayer of Argus.^ 
Bat -king Mercury gave it to steed-taming Pelops, and Fe- 
h^ again gave it to Atreus, shepherd of the people. But 
Atreus, dying, left it to Thyestes, rich in flocks ; but Thy- 
estes again left it to Agamemnon to be borne, that he 
might rule over many ifidands,^ and all Argos.^ Leaning 
JspoR this, he spoke words amongst the Greeks : 

** O friends, Grecian heroes, servants of Mars, Jove, the 
8(Hi of Saturn^ has entangled me in a heavy misfortune. 
Croel, who before indeed promised to me, and vouchsafed 
by his nod, that I should return home, having destroyed 
well-fortifled Ilium. But now he has devised an evil de- 
ception, and commands me to return to Argos, inglorious, 



to Steddmann and Kuhner, who are followed by Anthon. I have restored 
tlie old interpretation, which is much less far-fetched, and is placed 
befond doabt by Virgirs imitations, — **per florea nira/' uEn. i. 430 ; 
'^floribns insidunt variis/' ^n. vi. 708. ''Among fresh dews and 
towers. Fly to and fro."— Milton, P. L. i. 771. 

* /. e. over the flowers in the spring-time, when bees first appear. See 
Virg. 1. c. Earip. Hipp. 77, fiiXuyfya XetfiHv i/jptvbv dupxifai. — Nidas, 
AnthoL i. 31, iap ^aivovua /tl\t(T<ra.— Longns, i. 4. 

' * Obserfe the distributive use of Kara. Cf. Od. iii. 7. 

* Mercury. Cf. Ovid, Met. i. 624, sqq. 

* On the extended power of Agamemnon, see Thucyd. !. 9. 

* On this sceptre* tito type of the wealth and influence of the house of 
fteAtrides, see Ghrote, voL L p. 212. 
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after I have lost many of my paople. So fonootih it mj^ 
peazB to be agreeabla to all-powerM Jove, iriio has alieadir 
gnrerthrown the oitadeb of many cities^ yea» and will eToa 
yet overthrow them, fear tranfloendent ia his power. Fcv 
IdiiB were du^pnceful even for posterity to hear, that m 
brave and so numerous a people of the Greeks waired an 
ineffectual war, and fought i^th ifewer men; but as yet 
no end has appeltted. For if we, Greeks and Trojans, luKfw 
ing struck a faithful league,^ wished that both should be 
numbered, and [wished] to select the Trojans, on the one 
hand, as many as are townsmen ; and if we Greeks, on the 
ether hand, were to be divided into decades, and to dioose 
» sin^ man of the Trojans to pour out wine [for each 
4eoade], many decades would be without a cupbearer;^ So 
nmdi more numerous, I say, the sons of the Greeks are than 
Ibe Trojans who dwell in the city. But there are spear* 
wielding auxiliaries from many cities, who greatly stand in 
my way, and do not permit me wishing to destroy the weil- 
bhabited city. Alrmdy have nine years of mighty Jow9 
passed away, and now the timbers of our ships have rotted^ 
and the ropes have become untwisted.* Our wives and ia^ 
fimt children sit in our dwellings expecting us; but to us 
the work for which we came hither remains tmaocompHshed^ 
contrary to expectation. But come, as I shall recommend, 
let us all obey ; let us fly with the ships to our dear nati^ 
Ibnd, for at no ftiture time shall we take wide-wayed Troy.* 
Thus he spoke ; and to them he aroused the heart in meir 
breasts, to all throughout the multitude^ whoever had not 
heard his scheme.^ And the assembly was moved, as the 
great waves of the Icarian Sea, which, indeed, both the south- 
east wind and the south are wont to radse,^ rushiog from tba 

^ "OfiKia is probably used as an adjective, understanding IcfKia, tb»Ta>» 
tims that were slain in order to ratify the oath. See however ButtDfe 
Ibezil. p. 430. 

* The Greeks doubled the Trojans in number. See Anthon. 

^ Observe the change of oonstruotion in \k\wrcu with the neuter plurdL 
Apollon. de Syntaxi^ iii* 11- Td airdpra Xskwrat icaraWtiXonpov 

TOV Sovpa «Tl<TIJ7r£. 

< J. e. his real object. Cf. vs. 75, sqq. 
' * Spitzner and the later editors unite in reading fccv^cry for leivfiau 

from the Venice MS. See Arnold. 



doods of fiUiher Java ABdaswhen the west wind ^ agitates 
tte thiokHrtaading com, mahing down upon it impetuous 
and it [the crop] bends with its ears ; so was all the assembly 
agitated. Some with shouting rushed to the ships, but from 
beneath their feet the dust stood soiq^ended aloft ; and some 
exhorted one another to seize the Tessels, and diag them to 
the great ocean ; and thej began to dear the channels. The 
sbont of them, esger [to return] home, rose to the sky, and 
ikej witlidrew the stays from beneath the vessels. Then 
truly a return had happened to the Argives, contrary to 
destiny, had not Juno addressed herself to Minerva : 

^AJas! indomitable daughter of segis-bearing Jove, thus 
uow shall the Argives fly home to their dear native land, 
over the broad back of the deep, and leave to Priam glory, 
and to the Trojans Argive Helen, on whose account many 
Greeks have perished at Troy, &r from their dear native 
land ) But go now to the people of the brazen-mailed 
Greeks and restrain each man with thy own flattering 
words, nor suflfer them to launch to the sea their evenly- 
pitied^ barks.*' Thus she spoke, nor did the azure-eyed god- 
dess Minerva refuse compliance. But she, hastening, de- 
scended down from the summits of Olympus, and quickly 
I reached the S¥dlt ships of the Achseans. Then she found 
Ulysses, of equal weight with Jove in counsel, standing still ; 
nor was he touching his well-benched, sable bark, since regret 
aflEected him in heart and mind. But standing near him, 
axoie-eyed Minerva said : 

^Jove-sprung son of Laertes, Ulysses of many wiles, thus 
then will ye fly home to your dear native land, embarking 
in your many-benched ships 1 And will ye then leave to 
Priam glory, and to the Trojans Argive Helen, on whose 
aooount many Greeks have &llen at Troy, &r from their 
dear native land 1 But go now to the people of the GreekEf, 
^y not; and restrain each man by thy own flattering 
words, nor suffer them to launch to the sea their evenly- 
plied barks." 

> -*— ^ Ai thick M when a field 

Of CsroB, ripe for harrest, waTing bends 
Her bearded grove of ears, which way the wmd 
Swaya them/'— Paradise Lost, iy. 980. 
* L €» rowed on both sides. But Rost and Lidddl (a. v.) prefer 
" swaying, rocking on both sides." 
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Thus she spoke, but he knew the voice of the godd 
speaking. Then he hastened to run, and cast away his cloak, 
but the herald Eurybates, the Ithacensian, who followed him, 
took it up. But he, meeting Agamemnon, son of Atreus, re* 
ceived from him * the ever-imperishable paternal sceptre, with 
which he went through the ships of the brazen-mailed 
Greeks. 

Whatsoever king, indeed, or distinguished man he chanced 
to £bid standing beside him, he checked him with gentle 
words : 

" Strange man ! it ill becomes thee, coward-like, to be in 
trepidation ; but both sit down thyself, and make the other 
people sit down, for thou hast not as yet clearly ascertained 
what the intention of Atrides is. He is now making trial o^ 
and will quickly punish the sons of the Greeks. We have not 
all heard what he said in council Take care lest he, being 
incensed, do some mischief to the sons of the Greeks. For 
the anger of a Jove-nurtured king is great j his honour too 
is from Jove, and great-counselling Jove loves him." 

But on the other hand, whatever man of the common 
people he chanced to see, or £bid shouting out, him would he 
strike with the sceptre, and reprove with words : 

" Fellow, sit quietly, and listen to the voice of others, who 
are better than thou ; for thou art unwarlike and weak, nor 
ever of any account either in war or in council. We GreeikB 
cannot all by any means govern here, for a government of 
many is not a good thing ;2 let there be but one chie^ one 
king,^ to whom the son of wily Saturn has given a sceptiQ^ 
and laws, that he may govern among them." 

Thus he, acting as chie^ was arranging the army. But 
they again rushed with tumult from the ships and tents to 
an assembly, as when the waves of the much-resounding sea 
roar against the lofty beach, and the deep resoimds. 

The others indeed sat down, and were kept to their » 

> This is an instance of the t^xw^ SticeXticov, as in H. 0. 88, yivirm 
ok irapaXafitavofJLEVTjQ doriicrJQ Trrwerewc dvrl yiviKriQ Kui Kard vapA' 
Xfi^tv Tov irapd irpoOeffButQ, — Lesbonax, irept ffxW* P* 1^1» ®<1* Valdt 

* See Aristot. Polit. iv. 4, and Cicer. de Off. i. 8. This true rnasdn 
has been often abused by tyrants, as by Dion (Corn. Nepos, Dioai 
§ 6, 4), Caligula (Sueton. Cal. 22), and Domitian (id. 12). 

* On the aristocratic character of Homer's poetry, see Miiller, 6k« 
Lit. iv. § 2. 
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i^wctiye seats. But ThersiteB alone^ immediate in words, 
was wrangling ; who, to wit, knew in his mind expresmons 
both unseemly and numerous, so as idly, and not aocordine 
to discipline, to wrangle with the princes, but [to blurt ou^ 
whatever seemed to him to be matter of laughter to the 
Greeks. And he was the u^^iast man who came to Tlinm- 
He was bandy-legged,^ and lione of one foot ; his shoulders 
were crooked, and contracted towards his breast ; and his 
head was peaked^ towards the top, and thin woolly hair was 
iicattered over it. To Achilles and Ulysses he was particu- 
larly hostile, for these two he used to revile. But on this 
occasion, shouting out shrilly, he uttered bitter taunts against 
noble Agamemnon ; but the Greeks were greatly irritated 
against bim, and were indignant in their minds. But voci- 
&ating aloud, he reviled Agamemnon with words : 

** Son of Atreus, of what dost thou now complain, or what 
dost thou want? Thy tents are full of brass, and many 
chosen women are in thy tents, whom we Greeks befltow 
on thee the first of all, whenever we capture a city. Dost 
thou still require gold, which some one of the horse-taming 
Trojans shall bring from Troy, as a ransom for his son, 
whom I, or some other of the Greeks, having bound, may 
lead away 1 Or a young maid, that thou mayest be mingled 
in dalliance; and whom thou for thyself mayest retain apart^ 
[from the rest] 1 Indeed it becomes not a man who is chief 
m command, to lead the sons of the Greeks into evil. O 
ye soft ones, vile disgraces, Grecian dames, no longer Gre- 
cian men,^ let us return home, home ! ^ with our ships, and 
let us leave bim here to digest his honours at Troy, that 
he may know whether we really aid him in anything or 
not He, who but just now has dishonoured Achilles, a 
man much more valiant than himself; for, taking away, he 
xetains his prize, he himself having seized it. But assuredly 
thin:e is not much anger in the heart of Achilles ; but he 
is forbearing ; for truly, were it not so, O son of Atreus, 
thoa wouldest have insulted now for the last time.** 

> See Battm. LexQ. p. 540, $ 8. 

' 8ee Bnttm. p. 537, who derives ^^be from ^tUfynv, to dry, as if 
Mic* warped by hmt. 

* Not being oompdled to restore her, like the daughter of Chryses. 

* Virg. JSn. is. 617 : *' O vere PhrygiK, neqne enim Phrygea ! ** 

* This k MigeUiadi's aphrited rendering of oljca^t ircp- 
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ThuB spoke Thendtes, reviling Agamemnon, the shepherd 
of the people. But godlike UlyBses immediately stood be- 
side him, and eyeing him -with scowling brow, reproached 
him with harsh language : 

'' Thersites, reckless babbler ! noisy declaimer though thoa 
be, re&ain, nor be forward singly to strive with princes^ 
for I affirm that there is not another mortal more base 
than thou, as many as came with the son of Atreus to 
Eium. Wherefore do not harangue, having kings in tli^ 
mouth, nor cast reproaches against them, nor be on tli 
watch for a return. Not as yet indeed do we certainly 
know how these matters will turn out, whether we sons 
of the Greeks shall return to our advantage or disadvaib- 
tage. Wherefore, now thou sittest reviling Agamemnon^ 
son of Atreus, the leader of the people, because ^e Greciaa 
heroes give him very many gifts, whilst thou, insulting, dost 
harangue. But I declare to thee, which shall also be ao- 
oomplished : if ever again I catch thee raving, as now thoa- 
art, no longer may the head of Ulysses rest upon his should 
ders, and no longer may I be called the &ther of Telemft- 
chus, unless I seizing thee divest thee of thy very garmenti^ 
thy coat, thy doak, and those which cover thy loins ; and 
send thyself weeping to the swift ships, having beaten thee 
out of the assembly with severe blows." 

Thus he spoke, and smote him with the sceptre tipon thft: 
back and the shoulders ; but he writhed, and plenteous teatt 
fell &om him, and a bloody weal arose under the sceptrd 
upon his back. But he sat down and trembled ; and gsiff^ 
ing, looking foolish, he wiped away the tears. They, air 
though chagrined, laughed heartily at him, and thus gb0 
would say, looking towards the person next him : 

'^ O strange 1 surely ten thousand good deeds has UlyBBea 
already performed, both originating good counsels, and arous- 
ing the war. But now has he done this by &r the besfc 
deed amongst the Greeks, in that he has restrained thii 
foul-mouth^ reviler from his harangues. Surely his petit- 
lant mind will not again urge him to chide the kings with 
«airrilous languaga" 

Thus spake the multitude*; but Ulysses, the Backer of- 
cities, arose, holding the sceptre, and beside lum aeuie-eyed 
Minerva, likened imto a herald, ordered the people to be 
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dlenty that at the same time the soiib of the Greeks, both 
Sist and kat, might hear his speech, and ireigh his oonnseL 
BEe wisely counselling, addressed them, and said : 

'^ O son of Atrens, the Greeks -wiah to render thee now, 
D king^ the meanest amongst articulately-Bpeaking men; 
Dor perform their promise to thee,^ which thej held fbrth. 
Darning hither from st^ed-nouiishing Argos, that thoa 
shouldest return home, haying destroyed well-forfcified Bium. 
For, like tender boys, or widowed women, they bewail unto 
erne another to return home. And truly it is a hard- 
Bhip to return [so], having been grieved. For he is im* 
patient who is absent even for a single month from Yob 
wife, remaining with his many-benched ship,^ though wintry 
storms and the boisterous sea may be hemming in ;* but to 
US it is [now] the ninth revolving year sinoe we have been 
lingering here. Wherefore I am not indignant that the 
Greeks are growing impatient by their curved ships ; but 
still it would be disgraceful bolii to remain here so long^ 
and to return ineffectually. Endure, my Mends, and re^ 
main yet awhile, that we may know whether Galohas pro- 
phesies truly or not. For this we well know, and ye are 
all witnesses, whom the Fates of death carried not oS yes- 
terday and the day before, when the ships of the Greeks 
were collected at Aulia, bearing evils to Priam and the 
TrojanB, and we round about the fountain, at the sacred 
altars, offered perfect hecatombs to the immortals, beneath 
a beauteous plane-tree, whence flowed limpid water."^ There 
a great prodigy appeared ; a serpent, spotted on the back, 
htM^ble, which the Olympian himself had sent forth into 
the light, having glided out from beneath the altar, pro*> 
Deeded forthwith to the plane-tree. And there were the 
young of a sparrow, an infant of^ring, on a topmost branch, 

* See Grote, vol L p. 392, n. 2. 

* I have followed Wolf^ taking o{)p vrfi troXv^tiy^p in conoecticm with. 
ftkvmf. Others most awkwardly make triv^irapd, 

* Cf. Battm. Lexil. s. ▼. tCKelv. 

* PftTftMiiw, ix. 20, says that both the iprinr and the remains of the 
tne were shown in his time. The whole of this nible has been translated 
mto verse by Cicero, de Div. ii. 30. Compare the following passage of 
Aonleiiu de Deo Soor. p. 52, ed. Elm. '' Galohas longe pnestabilSs 
snolaii, aimol atites et arborem oontemphtus est, actntum sua divinitate 
et tcmpMtatsa iltxitt at chuMem dedozit, et decenninm pnadtzit." 
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opwering amongst the foliage, eight in number; but tb 
mother, which had brought forth the young ones, was th( 
nintL Thereupon he devoured them, twittering piteouslj] 
while the mother kept fluttering about, lamenting her deai 
voung ; but then, having turned himself about, he seized 
her by the wing, screaming around. But after he had d^ 
voured the young of the sparrow, and herself the god whc 
had displayed him rendered him very portentous, for the 
8on of wily Saturn changed him into a stone ; but we; 
standing by, were astonished at what happened. . Thuflj 
therefore, the dreadful portents of the gods approached the 
hecatombs. Calchas, then, immediately addressed us, reveal* 
ing fix)m the gods : * Why are ye become silent, ye waving- 
o^ested Greeks 1 For us, indeed, provident Jove has shows 
a great sign, late, of late accomplishment, the renown oi 
which shall never perish. As this [serpent] has devoured 
the young of the sparrow, eight in number, and herself 
the mother which brought out the brood, was the ninth, 
80 must we for as many years ^ wage war here, but in th« 
tenth we shall take the wide-wayed city.' He indeed thuc 
harangued : and all these things are now in course of ac- 
complishment. But come, ye well-greaved Greeks, remaii 
all here, until we shall take ihe great city of Priam." 

Thus he [Ulysses] spoke, and the Greeks loudly shouted, 
applauding the speech of divine Ulysses; but all aroimd 
the ships echoed fearfiilly, by reason of the Greeks shouting. 
Then the Gerenian ^ knight Nestor addressed them : 

^' O strange ! assuredly now ye are talking like infant chil- 
dren, with whom warlike achievements are of no account 
Whither then will your compacts and oaths depart ? Intc 
the Are now must the counsels and thoughts of men havi 
sunk, and the unmixed libations, and the right hands in 
which we trusted ; for in vain do we dispute with words^ 
nor can we discover any resource, although we have been 
here for a long time. But do thou^ O son of Atreua, main- 

' J. e. for nine. It ii remarkable that so little notice has been taken 
of this story by the later poets. But the sacrifice of Iphi§«nla was i 
more attractive sabject for tragedy or episode, and took the plaoe of Ac 
Homeric legend. 

* Nestor took this name from a city of Messena (Geremtim, a« or !«• 
See Arnold, and Pinedo on Steph. Byz. s. v. Tcpi^vla), where he mt 
brought np, probably after Fylos had b^ destroyed by Hercules. 
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taining, as before, thj purpose firm, command the Greeks 
in the hard-fought conflicts ; and abandon those to perish, 
<me and both,' who, separated irom the Greeks, are medi- 
tating [but success shall not attend them] to return back 
to Argos, before they know whether the promise of segis- 
bearing Jove be &Jse or not. For I say that the powerfol 
son of Saturn assented on that day, when the Argives em- 
bfiziked in their swift ships, bearing death and fate to the 
Trojansf, flashing^ his lightning on the right, and showing 
propitious signs. Let not any one, therefore, hasten to re- 
tam home before each has dept with a Trojan wife, and 
has avenged the cares '^ and grie& of Helen. But if any 
one is extravagantly eager to return home, let liim lay hands 
apon his well-benched black ship, that he may draw on death 
and &te before others. But do thou thyself deliberate well, 

king; and attend to another ; nor shall the advice which 

1 am about to utter be discarded. Separate the troops, 
Agamemnon, according to their tribes and clans, that kin- 
died may support kindred, and clan clan. If thou wilt 
thus act, and the Greeks obey, thou wilt then ascertain 
which of the generals and which of the soldiers is a dastard, 
and which of them may be brave, for they will fight their 
best,^ and thou wilt likewise learn whether it is by the 
divine interposition that thou art destined not to dismantle 
the city, or by the cowardice of the troops, and their un- 
skilfulness in war." 

But him answering, king Agamemnon addressed : '^ Old 
man, now indeed, as at other times, dost thou excel the 
sons of the Greeks in council For, would, O fiither Jove, 
Minerva^ and Apollo, that I were possessed of ten such 
fellow-counsellors among the Greeks ! So should the 
dty of Priam quickly fidl, captured and destroyed by our 
bands. But upon me hath eagis-bearing Jove, the son of 
Saturn, sent sorrow^ who casts me into unavailing strifes and 

' Proverbially meaning a few, bat probably referring to Achilles and 
Tberntes. See the Scholiast. 

* Observe this bold change of construction, and compare Valck. on 
Lesbooax, at the end of his edition of Ammonius, p. 188. 

* Hnydi. ^pfi^fiara, fitpifivai, Etym. M. kvGvfiiffiaraf ^povrideg. 
See Battm. Lezil. p. 440, sqq. Hekii certainly shows some repentance 
iain.176. 

* " Pro viriU parte," Wolf. Cf. i. 271. 

n 
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contentions. For I and Achilles have quarrelled on account 
of a maid with opposing words : bnt I began quarrelling 
But if ever we shall c<»isult in Gommon, no longer thee 
shall there be a respite from e^il to the Trojans, no, noi 
for ever so short a time. !Now go to your repast, that w( 
may join battle. Let each one well sharpen his spear^ an^ 
well prepare ^ his shielcL Let him give fodder to his swifb- 
footed steeds, and let each one, lookmg well to his chariot 
get ready for war ; that we may contend all day in ihc 
dreadful battle. I^or shall there be a cessation, not foi 
ever so short a while, until night coming on shall part the 
wrath of the heroes. The belt of the man-protecting 2 shielc 
shall be moist with sweat around the breasts of each one 
and he shall weary his hand round his spear ; and each one'f 
horse shall, sweat, dragging the weU-polished chariot. Bui 
whomsoever I shall perceive desirous to remain at the beakec 
ships, apart from the battle, it will not be possible for hin 
afterwards to escape the dogs and the birds." 

Thus he spoke, but the Argives shouted aloud, as whei 
a wave [roars] against the steep shore, when the south wine 
urges it, coming against an out-juttiog rock ; for this th 
billows from all kmds of winds never forsake, when then 
may be here or there. And rising up, the people hastenec 
forth, scattered frt)m ship to ship, and raised up smoki 
among the tents, and took repast. A)id one sacrificed i< 
some one of the immortal gods, and [another to another, 
praying to escape death and ijie slaughter of war. Bu 
king Agamemnon offered up a &t ox, of five years old, t( 
the powerful son of Saturn, and summoned the elder chiefi 
of ail the Greeks, Kestor first of all, and king Idomeneus 
but next the two Ajaxes,^ and the son of Tydeus, and sixtl 
Ulysses, of equal weight with Jove in counciL But Me 
nelaus, valiant in the din^ of war, came of his own accord,* 

' Schol. BitTpETTKraTdJ, 

^ These shields were go large, that they covered nearly the whole person. 

^ One the son of Telamon, the other the son of Oileas. 

* This translation is, I think, fiEir holder than '* lond-Toieed," 01 
'* good in the hattle-shout.*' Bo^ contains the whole idea of the tomnl- 
tuous noise heard in the heat of battle,. and thence the battle itself. Thus 
the Schol. 6 iv rtf voWbim^ ytvvdiog ; and Hesych. kutcl rriv fidxn* 
dvdpnoQ, 

' Opposed to KXfjrbiif as in Oppian, Hal. ill. 360, icXiiroe r aM- 
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h[ he knew bis brother in his heart, how he was oppressed. 
Then they stood around the ox, and raised up the pounded 
haAey cakes : and king Agamemnon, praying amidst them, 
said: 

^'O Jove, most glorious, most great dork-cloud-collector, 
dwelling in the air, may not the sun set, nor darkness come 
<m, before I have laid prostrate Priam's hall, blazing, and 
consumed its gates with the hostile fire ; and cut away 
Hector's coat of mail around his breast, split asunder with 
the brass ; and around him may many comradesf, prone in 
the dust, seize the earth with their teeth/* 

Thus he spoke, nor as yet did the son of Saturn assent, 
bat he accepted the offering, and increased abundant toil. 
But after they had prayed, and thrown forward the bruised 
barley, they first drew back [the neck of the victim,] slew 
it, and flayed it, then cut out the thighs, and covered them 
in the fisit, having arranged it in a double fold, and then laid 
the raw flesh upon th^. And they roasted them upon 
leafless billets. Next, having pierced the entrails with spits, 
tiiey held them over the fire. But then, aft^ the thighs 
-vrere roasted, and they had tasted the entrails, they cut 
the rest of them into small pieces, and fixed them on 
{^its, and roasted them skilfully, and drew them aU off [the 
spits]. But when they had ceased from labour, and had 
prepared the banquet, they feasted ; nor did their soul in 
anywise lack a due allowance of the feast. But when they 
had dismissed the desire of drink and food, them the Gere- 
nian knight Nestor began to address : 

" Most glorious son of Atreus, Agamemnon, king of men, 
let us now no longer sit prating ^ here, nor let us long defer 
the work which the deity now delivers into our hands. 
But come, let the heralds of the brazen-mailed Greeks, simi- 
moning the people, assemble them at the ships, and let us 
thus in a body pass through the wide army of the Greeks, 
that we may the sooner awaken keen war&re." 

Thus he spoke, nor did Agamemnon, king of meu, refuse 
compliance. Immediately he ordered the clear-voiced heralds 
to summon the waving-crested Greeks to battle. These 

HoXoi re. See Flato Sjmpofl. p. 315, 6. htem. Why Menelaus did so, 
is no matter to xu, and probably was no mystery to his brother. 
1 See Bottm. Lesil. p. 398, Antfaon, and Arnold. 

d2 
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then gave the summoiu^ and they were hastily assembled 
and the Jove-nurtured kingEf, who were with the son ol 
Atreus, kept hurrying about arranging them. But amongst 
them was azure-eyed Minerva, holding the inestimable aegis, 
which grows not old, and is immortal : from whi<^ one 
hundred golden fringes were suspended, all well woven, and 
each worth a hundr^ oxen in price. With this she, look- 
ing fiercely about,^ traversed the host of the Greeks, incit- 
ing them to advance, and kindled strength in the breast (A 
each to fight and contend imceasingly. Thus war became 
instantly sweeter to them than to return in the hollow shipe 
to their dear native land. 

As when a destructive ^ fire consumes an immense forest 
upon the tops of a mountain, and the gleam is seen from 
a&x : so, as they advanced, the radiance frt>m the beaming 
brass glittering on all sides reached heaven through the air. 

And of these — Hke as the numerous nations of winged fowl, 
of geese, or cranes, or long-necked swans, on the Asian mead, 
by the waters of Cayster, fiy on this side and on that, dis- 
porting with their wiags, alighting beside each other cla- 
morously, and the meadow resounds — so the numerous 
nations of these [the Greeks] from the ships and tents 
poured themselves forth into the plain of Scamander, count- 
less as the flowers and leaves are produced in spring. 

As the numerous swarms of clustering flies which congre- 
gate round the shepherd's pen in the spring season, wh^ 
too the Tnillr overflows the pails ; so numerous stood the 
head-crested Greeks upon the plain against the Trojans, eager 
to break [their lines]. 

And these,^ as goat-herds easily separate the broad flocks 
of the goats, when they are mingled in the pastiixe, so 
did the generals here and there ma.r8hal them to go to battle; 
and among them commander Agamemnon, resembling, as 
to his eyes and head, the thunder-delighting Jove, as to his 
middle. Mars, and as to his breast, Keptune. 

As a bull in the herd is greatly eminent above all, for he 
surpasses the collected cattle, such on that day did Jove 

1 See Liddell and Scott. 

' Literally ** invisible." Hence ** making invisible, destructive." Ct 
Battm. Lex. s. v. at^ijXoc* 
* In ro^s di there is an anacolathon similar to the one in vs. 459. 
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render Agamemnon, distingaished amongst many, and con- 
spicuous amongst heroes. 

Tell me now, ye Muses, who })os8ess the Olympian man- 
sions (for ye are goddesses^ and are [ever] present, and ken 
all things, whilst we hear hut a rumour, nor know any- 
thing '), who were the leaders and chie& of the Greeks. For I 
could not recount nor tell the multitude, not even if ten 
tongues, and ten mouths were mine, [not though] a voice 
unwearied,^ and a brazen heart were witliin me ; unless the 
Olympic Muses^ daughters of segis-bearing Jove, reminded 
me of how many came to Ilium. However, I will rehearse 
the commanders of the ships, and all the ships. 

THE CATALOOUE OF THE SHIPS. 

Peneleus, and Leitus, and Arcesilaus, and Frothocnor, 
aad Clonius, commanded the Boeotians ; both those who 
tilled Hyrie, and rocky Aulis, and Schoeuos, and Scholos, and 
hilly Eteonus, Thespia, Grsea, and the ample plain of Myca- 
lessus ; and those who dwelt about Harma, and Ilesius, and 
Erythr» j and those who possessed Elion, Hyle, Peteon, 
Ocalesk, and the well-built city Medeon, Copse, Eutressis, and 
Thisbe abounding in doves ; and those who possessed Coro- 
nsea, and grassy Haliartus, and Plataea ; and those who inha- 
bited Glissa^ and those who dwelt in Hypothebse, the well- 
built dty, and in sacred Onchestus, the beauteous grove of 
Neptune; and those who inhabited grape-clustered Ame, 
and those [who inhabited] Midea> and divine Nissa, and re- 
mote Anthedon : fifty ships of these went to Troy, and in 
each embarked a hundred and twenty Boeotian youths. 

Those who inhabited Aspledon, and Minyean Orchome- 
nus, these Ascalaphus and lalmenus, the sons of Mars, led, 
whom Astyoche bore to powerful Mars in the house of Actor, 

' Cf. ^n. vii. 644 :— 

** £t meminislis enim, Dive, et memorare potestis : 
Ad no8 vix tenuis fiunse perlabitar anra.*' 
^mton, Par. Lost, i. 27 :— 

** Say first, for Heay'n hides nothing from thy view, 

Nor the deep tract of Hell " 

' Cf. JSn. vi. 625 sqq. ; Georg. ii. 42 ; Valer. Flacc. vi. 36 ; Silius, 
IT. 527 ; Claudian, 6 Cons. Hon. 436. This hyperbolical mode of ex- 
cauDg poetic powers iK ridiculed by Persius, Sat. yi. 1. 
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son of Azis : a modest virgin, when sihe ascended the uppar 
part of her &,ther*s house ; but the god secretly embraced 
her. Of these thirty hollow ships went in order. 

Moreover, Schedius and Epistrophus, sons of magnanimous 
Iphitus, ihe son of Kaubolus, led the Phoceans, who pos- 
seased Cypanssos, and rocky Python, and divine Crissa, and 
Daulis, and Panopea ; and those who dwelt round Anemoria 
and Hyampoliaiy and near the sacred river C^f^hissos^ and 
those who possessed Lileea, at the sources of Oephissua : with 
these forty dark ships followed. They indeed,^ going roimd, 
arraoged the lines of the Phoceans ; and they were drawn 
up in array near the Boeotians, and towards the left wing. 

Swift-footed Ajax, the son of Oileus, was leader of the 
Locrians ; less in stature than, and not so tall as Ajax, the 
son of Telamon, but much less. He was small indeed, wear- 
ing a linen cordet, but in [the use of] the spear he surpassed 
all the Hellenes and Achseans, who inhabited Cyaus^ Opus, 
Oalliarus, Bessa, Scarpha, and pleasant Augeia, and Tar- 
pha, and Thronium, around the streams of Boagnus. But 
with him forty dark ships of the Locrians followed, whp 
dwell beyond sacred EubcoEU 

The Abantes, breathing strength, who possessed Eubcea, 
and Chalcis, and Eretria, and grape-clustered Histiaea, and 
maritime Cerinthus, and the towering city of Dinm, and 
those who inhabited Carystus andStyra : the leader of these 
was Elephenor, of the line of Mars, the son of Ohalcodon, the 
magnanimous prince of the Abantes. With him the swift 
Abantes followed, with flowing locks behind, warriors skilled 
with protended spears of ash, to break the corslets on the 
breasts of their enemies. With him forty dark ships followed. 

Those besides who possessed Athens, the well-built city, 
the state of magnanimous Erechtheus, whom Minerva, the 
daughter of Jove, formerly nursed (but him the bounteous 
earth brought forth), and settled at Athens in her own rich 
temple : there the sons of the Athenians, in revolving years, 
appease her with [sacrifices of] bulls and lambs ^ — ^them Me- 

* Schedias and Epistrophus. 

^ Grote, Hist, of Greece, vol. i. p. 75, observes, " Athene is locally 
identified with the soil and people of Athens, eren in the Iliad : Erech- 
theus, the Athenian, is bom of the earth, but Athene brings him up, 
nourishes him, and lodges him in her own temple, where ihe Athenians 
annually worship him with sacrifice and solemnities. It was altogether 
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nestheuSy saa of Peteii% oommanded. Ko man upon the 
earth was equal to him in maishalling steeds and shielded 
warriors in battle ; Nestor alone vied with him, for he was 
elder. With him fifty dark ships followed. 

Bat Ajax^ led twelve ships from Salamis, and leading ar- 
ranged them where the phalanxes of the Athenians were 
drawn np. 

Those who possessed Argos, and well-fortified Tiiyns, Her- 
mione, and which encircle the Asine deep bay, Troezene, and 
Efonse, and vine-planted Epidaurus, and those who possessed 
^gina^ and Mases, Achsean youths. Their leader then was 
Diomede, brave in war, and Sthenelus, the dear son of much- 
renowned Capaneus ; and with these went Euiyalus the third, 
god-like man, the son of king Medsteus, Talaus' son ; and all 
these Diomede brave in wax commanded. With these eighty 
dark ships followed. 

Those who possessed Mycen», the well-built city, and 
wealthy Corinth,^ and well-buHt Cleonse, and those who in- 
habited Omia, and pleasant Arsethyrea, and Sicyon, where 
Adrastus first reigned : and those who possessed Hyperesia^ 
and lofty Gronoessa^ and Fellene, and those who [inhabited] 
.^^^um, and all along the sea-coast,^ and about spacious 
Helice. Of these, king Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, com- 
manded a himdred ships : and with him by fiir the most 
and bravest troops followed ; and he had clothed himself in 
d5iy.g:1iiig brass, exulting in his glory, that he shone conspi- 
cuous amongst all heroes ; for he was the most eminent, and 
led by far the most numerous troops.^ 

impossible to make Erechtheus son of Athene, — the type of the goddess 
foHiade it ; but the Athenian myth-creators, thou^ they found this 
barrier impassable, strove to approach to it as near as they could.'' 
Compare also p. 262, where he considers Erechtheus ''as a divine or 
heroic, certainly a superhuman person, and as identified with the primitive 
gmnination of Attic man.'' 

' The son of Telamon. 

' An anachronism, as Corinth, before its ciqsture by the Dorians, was 
called Ephyra (as in II. vi. 152). "Neque est, quod miremur ab 
Homero nominari Corinthum, nam ex persona poetK et banc urbem, et 
qoasdam lonum colonias iis nominibus appellat, quibus yocabantur setate 
ejus, multo post Ilium captum oonditse."— VeU» Paterc. i. 3. 

^ /. e. (he later Achaia. — Arnold. 

* On the superior power of Agamemnon, see Grote, vol. i. p. 211, 
ttd compare II. ix. 69. 
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But those who possessed great Lacedsemon, full of cleffcs,^ 
and Fharis and Sparta, and dove-abounding Messa, and Bry- 
fdse, and pleasant Augeise ; and those who possessed Amycke, 
and Helos, a maritime city; and those who possessed Laas, 
and dwelt round (Etylus. Of these his brother Menelaus, 
brave in battle, commanded sixty ships, but they were armed 
apart [from Agamemnpn^s forces]. Amidst them he himself 
went, confiding in his valom*, inciting them to war ; but 
especially he desired in his soul to avenge the remorse of 
Helen and her groans. 

Those who inhabited Pylos and pleasant Arene,and Thryos, 
by the fords of Alphoeus, and well-built -^py, and Cypai^- 
seis, and Amphigenia, and Pteleimi, and Helos, and Dorium : 
and there it was the Muses, meeting the Thracian Thamyris, 
as he was coming from CEchalia, from CEichalian Eurytus, 
caused him to cease his song ; for he averred, boasting, that 
he could obtain the victory,^ even though the Muses them- 
selves, the daughters of aegis-bearing Jove, should sing. But 
they, enraged, made him blind, and moreover deprived him 
of his power of singing, and caused him to forget the minstrel- 
art. These the Grerenian horseman Nestor commanded : and 
with him ninety hollow ships proceeded in order. 

Those who possessed Arcadia, under the breezy^ mountain 
of Cyllene, near the tomb of -^pytus, where are close-fighting 
heroes ; those who inhabited Pheneus, and sheep-abounding 
Orchomenus, and Bipe and Stratie, and wind-swept Enispe, 
and who possessed Tegea and pleasant Mantinea ; and those 
who held Stymphalus, and dwelt in Parrhasie ; of these king 
Agapenor, the son of Ancseus, commanded sixty ships ; but 
aboard each ship went many Arcadian heroes skilled in war. 
But the son of Atreus, Agamemnon himself, the king of 
heroes, gave them the well-benched ships, to pass over the 
dark sea ; since they had no care of naval works. 

Those who inhabited Buprasium and noble Elis, as much 
as Hyrmine, and distant Myrsinus, and the Olenian rock, and 
Alisium, contain within ; of these the leaders were four; but 

1 See Buttm. Lexil. p, 382. 

^ Respecting the connection of this story with the early poetic contests^ 
see Miiller, Gk. Lit. iv. 2, whose interesting remarks are, unfortunately, 
too long for a note. 

* /. e, lofty. 
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tea swifb ships followed each hero, and many Epeans went 
aboard them. Amphimaohus and Thalpius, sons^ the one of 
Cteatus, the other of Eoiytns, Actor*s son, commanded some : 
brave Diores, son of Amarynceus, commanded others : and 
god-like Folyxenus, son of Agasthenes, the son of king 
A?igeaa, commanded the fourth dlviflion. 

Those from Dolichium, and the Echinades, sacred islands, 
which lie beyond the sea, &cing Elis.^ Over thesie presided 
Megest, son of Phyleus, equal to Mars, whom the knight 
Phyleus, beloved by Jove, begat, who, enraged against his 
£ither, once on a time removed to Ihilichium. With him 
£3rty dark ships followed. 

Moreover Ulysses led the magnanimous Cephallenians, 
those who poss^sed Ithaca and 1^-quivering Neritos, and 
who dwelt in Orocylea and rugged JEffilipa, and those who 
possessed Zacynthus, and those who inhabited Samos, and 
those who possessed the continent, and dwelt in the places 
lying opposite ; these Ulysses commanded, equal to Jove in 
oounciL With him followed twelve red-sided ships. 

Thoas, son of Andnemon, led the ^tolians, those who 
inhabited Pleuron, and Olenus, and Fylene, and maritime 
Chalcis, and rocky Calydon. For the sons of magnanimous 
(Eneus were no more, nor was he himself surviving ; more- 
over, &ir-haired Meleager was dead.^ To him [Thoas,] there- 
fore, was intrusted the chief command, to rule the ^tolians, 
and with him forty dark ships followed. 

Spear-renowned Idomeneus commanded the Cretans, those 
who possessed Gnossus and well-walled Gortyna and Lyctos, 
and Miletus, and white Lycastus and Phsestus, and £.h3rtiuni, 

' "This description of the Echinades has something equivocal in it, which 
is deared up, if we suppose it addressed to the inhabitants of the Asiatic 
side of the Archipelago. But if, with Pope, we understand the words 
' beyond the sea to relate to Elis, I thiidc we adopt an unnatural con- 
stmction to come at a forced meaning ; for the old Greek historians tell 
us, diat those islands are so close upon the coast of Elis, that in their time 
manj of diem had been joined to it by means of die Achelous." — Wood' 
on Homer» p. 8, sq. 

* Grrote, Hist, of Greece, vol. i. p. 197* after referring to the Homeric 
legend respecting Meleager in II. xi. 525, sqq., remarks that *' though his 
dttth 18 here indicated only indirectly, there seems little doubt that Homer 
most have conceived the death of the hero as brought about by the mater- 
nal curse : the unrelenting Erinnys executed to the letter the iuTocations. 
of Althsa, though ihe herself must have been willing to retract them.'' 
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weUriDhabited cities ; and others wlio inhabited the hundred* 
towned Crete; These spear-&med Idomenwis commanded, 
and MerioneSy eqnal^ to mannslaying Mazs : with these fol* 
lowed eighty dark shipa 

Bat Tlepolemiis, the brave and great desc^uiant of Her- 
cules, led from Ehodes nine ships of the hao^ity "RlwiHiftna^ 
those who inhalnted RhodeSy arranged in three hands, lindaSy 
and lal jBsofl^ and idiite Gandraa These spear-^med Tlepo- 
lemos led, he whom Asfyochea bron^t forth to the mi^t of 
HercnleSy' whom [Astyochea] he [HJercoles] cariied oat of 
f^yre^ from the river Sdleis, after having laid waste many 
cities of nobly-descended yonths. Now TLepolenras^ after he 
had been trained ap in the wdl-bailt pakces, sferaightway 
slew the beloved imcle of his £&ther, licymnias^ now grown 
old, a branch of Mars ; and instantly he bailt a fleet ; and 
having collected many troops, he departed,^ flying over tiie 
ocean ; for him the scms and grandsons of the might of He3E)- 
cales had threatened. And he indeed came wandering to 
Ehodes, soflering woes. And they, divided into three parfai^ 
dwelt in tribes, and were beloved of Jove, who roles over 
gods and men : and on them the son of Satam poured down 
immense wealth. 

Nirens moreov^ led three equal ships from Syme, Nireus 
son of Aglaea^ and king Gharopas, Nireos, the fidrest of men 
that came to IHum, o£ all the other Greeks, next to the 
unblemished son of PeLeos. Bat he was feeble, and few 
troops followed him. 

"Em those who possessed Nisyrus, and Grapathus, and 
Casus, and Coe^ the city of £arypylus^ and the CalydniB 
isles, Phidippus and Antiphus, both sons of the Thessalian 
king, the son of Hercules, commanded. Thirty hollow ships 
of these went in order. 

But now, [O muse, reooont] those, as many as inhabited 
Pelasgian Aigos, bo^ those who dwelt in Aios and Alope, 
and Trechin, and those who possessed Phthia, and Hellas 

* Af in the Odjatey, I prefer presenring the quaint simplicity of these 
antiqaated periphmei. 

' Grote, History of Crreece, vol. i. p. 33, has cdUeeted the Homeric 
inftancea of exile ** for private or inTolontary homicide/' observing, how- 
ever, from the Schol. on II. xi. 690, " that Homer never once describes 
any oi tlicm to have eitfier received or required parification for the crime." 
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&m0as for £ur dames. Bat they are called Myrmidons, 
and HeUanieB, and AohseaDS : of fifty ships of these was 
Achillftfl chief But they remembered not direnaounding 
war, for there was no one who might lead them to their 
ranks. For swift-footed Achilles lay at the ships, enraged 
on aooonnt of the fair-haired maid Bris^ whom he car- 
ried awaj from Lymessos, after having eafkared many la- 
bours, and havrng laid waste Lymessus and the walls of 
Thebes; and he killed Mynetes and speaivskilled Epistro- 
pbns^ sons of king Evenus, the son of Selepins. On her 
aooonnt he lay grieTing, bat i^)eedily was he about to be 
roused. 

Those who possessed Phylace and flowery Pyrrhasus, the 
consecrated groond of Ceres, and Iton the mother of sheep, 
maritinve Aniron, and grassy Ptelon. These warlike Pro- 
tesilaas, whilst he Hyed, conmianded ; but him the black 
earth then possessed. His wife, lacerated all around, had 
been left at Phylace, and his palace half finished. For a 
Trojan man slew him, as he leaped ashore &om his ship 
much the first of the Greeks. Norv were they, however, 
without a leadei^ although they longed for their own leader; 
for gallant Podarces marshalled them, Podarces, son of sheep- 
abounding Iphidus, the son of Phylacis, own brother of 
magnanimous ProtesOaus, younger by birth ; but the war- 
like hero Protesilaus was older and braver. His troops 
wanted not a leader, but lamented him, being brave ; with 
him fi>rty dark ships followed. 

Those who inhabited Phaere by the lake Boebeis, Boebe, 
and Glaphyrae, and well-built laokus ; these Eumeles, the 
>>eloved son of Admetus, commanded in eleven ships, whom" 
Aloestis^ divine amongst women, most beautiful in form of 
the daughters of PeHas, brought forth by Admetus. 

Those who inhabited Me^one and Thaumacia, and pos- 
sessed Meliboea^ and rugged Olizon ; these Philoctetes, well 
skilled in archery, commanded in seven ships. Fifty sailors, 
well skilled in archery, went on board each to fight va- 
liantly. But he lay in an island enduring bitter pangs, in 
<livine Lenmos, where the sons of the Greeks had left him 
soffermg with the evil sting of a deadly serpent. There 
he lay grieving; but soon were the Argives at the ships 
destined to remember their king Philoctetes. Nor were 
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they however without a leader, though they longed for their 
own leader ; but Medon, the bastard son of Ofleus, whom 
Bhina brought forth by city-wastmg Oileus, marshalled them. 

Those who possessed Trioca, and hilly Ithome, and those 
who possessed (EchaUa, the city of (Echalian Eurytus; 
Podalirius and Machaon, two excellent physicians,* both 
sons of -^Esculapius, led these. With them thirty hollow 
ships went in order.' 

Those who possessed Ormenium, and the fountain Sy- 
peria, and tluTwho possessed Asterium and the wUte 
tops of Titanus ; these Eurypylus, the brave son of Evsemon. 
commanded. With him forty dark ships followed. 

Those who possessed Argissa, and inhabited Gyrtone, and 
Orthe, and Mone, and the white city Oloosson : these th€ 
stout warrior Polypcetes, son of Pirithous, whom ilkimorte^ 
Jove begat, commanded. Him renowned Hippodamia broughl 
forth by Pirithous, on the day when he took vengeance oi 
the shaggy Centaurs, and drove them from Mount Pelion 
and chased them to the ^thiceans. He was not the onl} 
leader ; with hitn commanded warlike Leonteus, son of mag- 
nanimous Coronus, the son of Coeneus. With these fortj 
dark ships followed. 

But Gyneus led two-and-twenty ships from Cyphus. Hin 
the Enienes followed, and the Persebi, stout warriors, whc 
placed their habitations by chilly Dodona, and those. wh( 
tilled the fields about delightftd Titaresius, which pours 
its feir-flowing stream into the Peneus ; nor is it minglec 
with silver-eddied Peneus, but flows on the surface of it lik( 
oiL For it is a streamlet of the Stygian wave, the dreadfu 
[pledge of] oath. 

Prothoiis, son of Tenthredon, commanded the Magnetes 
who dwell about the Peneus, and leaf-quivering Pelion 
these swift Prothoiis led ; and with him forty dark ship 
followed. 

* Grote, vol. i. p. 348, remarks that the *' renown of Podalirius am 
Macfaaon was farther prolonged in the subsequent poem of Arctinus, th« 
Iliu-Persis, wherein the one was represented as nnrivalled in surgica 
operations, the other as sagacious in detecting and appreciating morbi( 
symptoms. It was Podalirius who first noticed the glaring eyes and dis- 
torbed deportment which preceded the suicide of Ajaz." 
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These then were the leaders and chieftains of the Greeks. 
Do thou, then, O muse, tell me who was the most excel- 
lent of these, of the kings and their steeds, who followed 
the son of Atreus to Troy. The steeds of the descendant 
of Pheres were indeed by far the most excellent, which 
Eamelns drove, swifb as birds, like in hair, like in age, 
and level in [height of] back by the plumb-line.^ These, 
bearing with them the terror of Mars, both mares, silver- 
bowed Apollo fed in Pieria.^ Of the heroes Telamoniau 
Ajax was by far the best, whilst Achilles continued wrathful, 
for he was by far the bravest ; and the steeds which bore 
the irreproachable son of Peleus surpassed those of Eumelus. 
But he on his part lay in his dark sea-travendng ships, 
breathing wrath against the son of Atreus, Agamemnon, 
the i^pherd of the people. But his forces meantime amused 
themselves with quoits and javelins, hurling [them,] and 
with their bows; and their steeds stood, each near his 
diariot, feeding on lotus and lake-fed parsley. And the 
weU-&stened chariots lay in the tents of their lords. But 
they, longing for their warlike chie^ wandered hither and 
thither through the camp, and did not fight. 

But they went along, as if the whole earth was being 
fed upon by fire,^ and the earth groaned beneath, as in honour 
of thunder-rejoidng Jove when angry,^ when he strikes the 
earth around Typhosus in Arimse,^ where they say is the 
tomb of Typhceus ; thus indeed beneath their feet the earth 
groaned mightily, as they went, and very swift they passed 
oyer the plain. 

But swift-footed Iris came from segis-bearing Jove, a 
messenger to the Trojans, with a woful announcement. 
They ally collected together, both young and old, were hold- 
ing councils at the gates of Priam. But swift-footed Iris 
striding near, accosted them : and she likened herself in 
voice to Polites, son of Priam, who, trusting to the swift- 

' /. e. exACt) J eqaal in height, as if they had been measured. 
' Thif degradation of Apollo used to bis commemorated in the theoria 
iDboBoar of the god. See Miiller, Dor. toI. i. p. 233. 

* Such was the glitter of their arms. 

* See Arnold. 
^ A volcanic district of Mysia. 
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ness of bis feet, sat at watbii for the Trojans on the top 
of the tomb ^ of old jEflyetus, "watching when the Oreeks 
should set forth fiwn the ships. To him having likened her- 
seli^ swiftr-footed Iris addressed them : 

"Old man, ever are injudicious words pleasing to thee, 
as formerly in time of peaoe : but now has «&i inevitable 
war arisen. Truly I have already very often been present 
at the conflicts of heroes, but never have I beheld such 
brave and numerous forces. For very like imto the leaves 
or the sand proceed they through the plain, about to fight 
for the city. Hector, for it is to thee in particular I give 
advice : and do thou act thus ; for many are the aJHes 
through the great city of Priam ; and different are the 
languages ^ of the widely-spread men. Let then each hero 
command those of whom he is the chief : but do thou, mar- 
shalling the citizens, be leader of them." 

Thus she said. But Hector was not ignorant of the voice 
of the goddess ; and he instantly dismissed the council, and 
they rushed to arms. And the portals were opened, and 
the troops rushed out, both foot and horse ; and much tumult 
arose. 

Now there is a certain lofty mound before the city, far 
in the plain, that may be ran round,8 ^hich men indeed 
call Batiea, but the immortals, the tomb of nimbly-springmg 
Myrinna. There the Trojans and their allies were then mar- 
shalled separately. 

The Trojans, in the first place, great helmet-nodding Hec- 
tor, son of Priam, commanded. With him far the most 
numerous and the bravest troops were armed, ardent with 
their spears. 

The Dardanians, in the nesct place, t-^neas, the gallant son 
of Anchises, commanded (him to Anchises the divine goddess 
Venus bore, couched with him a mortal on the tops of Ida) : 
not alone, but with him the two sons of Antenor, Arche- 
lochus and Acamas, skilled in every kind of fight. 

^ On the height of the ancient tombs, see my note on Odyss. ii. p. 21, 
n. 35, ed. Bohn. 

^ Cf. iv. 437, where this variety of dialects is agwn mentioned, and 
Miiller, Greek Lit. i. § 4. 

^ /. e. standing clear on all sides. 
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Bat the Trojans who inhabited Zeleia^^ beneath the lowest 
foot of Ida^ wealthy and drinking the dark water of ^sepiis, 
these Fandaras, the Taliant son of Lycaon, commanded, to 
whom even Apollo himself gave his bow. 

Those who possessed Adrestse, and the city of ApsesiLs, 
and poBsemed Pityea^ and the lofby mountain Tereia ; these 
Adrastas and linen-mailed Amphins commanded, the two 
sons of Percofiian Merops, who was skilled in prophecy above 
all others ; nor was he wiUing to suffer his sons to go into th(; 
man-destroying fight. But they did not obey hun, for the 
&tes of sable death impelled them. 

Those who dwelt around Percote and Practius, and pos- 
sessed Sestos and Abydos, and divine Arisbe ; these Asius, 
son of Hyrtacus, prince of heroes, commanded : Asius, son of 
Hyrtacus, whom large and fiery steeds bore from Arisbe, 
from the liver Selleiis. 

HippothoUs led the tribes of the spear-skilled Pelasgians, 
of those who inhabited fertile Larissa ; HippothoUs and 
Pf Iseus of the line of Mars, the two sons of Pelasgian Lethu^^ 
son of Teutamus, commanded these. 

But Acamus and the hero Piroiis led the Thracians, all 
that the rapidly flowing Hellespont confines within. 

Euphemus, son of heaven-descended Trcezenus, son of Ceas, 
was commander of the warlike Gicones. 

But PyrsBchmes led the Pseonians, who use darts fastened 
by a thong, far from Amydon, from wide-flowing Axius, 
firom Axius, whose stream is diffiised the fairest over the 
earth. 

But the sturdy heart of Pylsemenes from the Eneti, 
whence is the race of wild mules, led the Paphlagonians, 
those who possessed Cytorus, and dwelt around Sesamus, and 
inhabited the femous dwellings aroimd the river Parthenius, 
and Cronma, ^gialus, and the lofty Erythine hiUs. 

But Hodius and Epistrophus, far from Alybe, whence is a 
rich product of silver, conmianded the Halizonians. 

' Cf. iv, 119. ''The inhabitants of Zeleia worshipped Apollo, and 
Zeleia was also called Lycia ; facts which show that there was a real con- 
nection between the name of Lycia and the worship of Apollo, and that it 
vas the worship of Apollo which gave the name to this district of Troy, 
tt it had done to the country of the Solymi.'' — MiUler, Dor. vol. i. 
p. 248. 
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Chromis and the augur Ennomus commanded the Myslai 
but he avoided not sable death through his skill in augu 
for he was laid low by the hands of Achilles in the riv 
where he made havoc of the other Trojans also. 

Phorcys and godlike Ascanius far from Ascania, led i 
Phrygians, and they eagerly desired to engage in battle. 

But Mesthles and Antiphus led the Mseonians, both s( 
of Talaemeneus, whom the lake Gygsea bore ; these led i 
MseonianSy bom beneath Mount Tmolus. 

Nastes commanded the barbarous-voiced Carians, yi 
possessed Miletus, and the leaf-topped mountain of Peth 
and the streams of Mseander, and the lofty tops of Myc{ 
These indeed Amphimachus and Nastes commanded, Nas 
and Amphimachus the £unous sons of Nomion, who fool 
went to battle decked with gold like a yoimg girl -} nor < 
this by any means ward off bitter death ; but he was 1 
low by the hands of the swiffc-footed son of .^lacus at i 
river, and warlike Achilles took away the gold. 

But Sarpedon and gallant Glaucus from Lycia afar, fr< 
the eddying Xanthus, led the Lycians. 

' It was customary for Tirgins to wear golden ornaments in great p 
fusion. See Porson on Eur. Hec. 153. 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 



ARGUMENT. 

Joat 9B the annies are on the point of engaging, Paris propoaea a single 
combat, but, on Menelaus advancing, retires in affright. Being re- 
baked by Hector, he consents to engage Menekus, and a treaty is 
arranged. Paris is yanqoished, but is brought back safe to Ilium by 
Venos, who appeases the anger of Helen. Menelaus, as conqueror, 
calk upon the Trojans to fulfil the conditions of the challenge. 

But after they had each been marshalled along with their 
leaders, the Trojans, on the one hand, moved along with both 
ckmonr and battle-shout^ like birds ; just as is the noise of 
cranes forth under heaven, which, after they have escaped 
the winter and immeasurable^ shower, with a clamour do 
these wing their way towards the streams of the ocean, 
bearing slaughter and &.te to the Fygmsean men ; and they 
then at early dawn bring &.tal strife. But the Greeks, on 
the other hand, breathing might,^ advanced in silence, anxious 
in mind to aid one another. 

As when the south wind sheds a mist over the top of a 
moimtain, by no means Mendly to the shepherds, but more 
Berviceable even than night to the robber, and one can see 
[only] so far as he hurls a stone. So under the feet of them 
proceeding an eddying dust kept rising : and very speedily 
they traversed the plain. 

But when they now were near, approaching each other, 
godlike Alexander advanced in iront of the Trojans, having 
a panther's skin on his shoulders, and his crooked bow, and a 

' See Alberti on Hesych. s. v., t. i. p. 126 ; lit. " what even a god 
would not say.'' — Buttm. Lezil. p. 359. 
* Par. Lost, i. 559 :— 

" thus they, 

Breathing united force with fixed thought. 
Moved on in silence." 

E 
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sword j but he brandishing two spears tipped with brass, 
challenged all the bravest of the Greeks to fight against him 
in grievous conflict. 

But when Mars-beloved Menelaus perceived him advancing 
before the host, taking long strides, as a hungering Hon 
exults, when happening on a carcase of large size, having 
found either a homed stag or a wild goat. For he greedily 
devours it, although swift hounds and vigorous youths pursue 
him. Thus Menelaus rejoiced, having beheld with his eyes 
godlike Alexander. For he thought he would be revenged * 
upon the guilty wretch : forthwith, therefore, with his arms 
he leaped from his chariot to the eartL ^ 

But when, therefore, godlike Alexander perceived him • 
appearing among the foremost warriors, he was sndtten in > 
hiis heart, and gave way back into the band of his compamons, 
avoiding death. And as when any one having seen a ser- - 
pent in the thickets of a mountain, has started back, and 
tremor has seized his hmbs under him, and he has retired 
backwards, and paleness seizes his cheeks : thus godlike 
Alexander shrank back into the band of the haughty Tk>jaii8, 
dreading the son of Atreus. 

But Hector having seen him, upbraided him wilih oppro- 
brious words : " Cursed Paris,^ most excellent in form, thou 
woman-raving seducer, would that thou hadst either not bien 
bom, or that thou hadst . perished unmarried. This, indeed, - 
I would wish, and indeed it would be much better, than thst ' 
thou shouldst thus be a disgrace and scandal to othere. 
In truth the long-haired Achaeans may laugh, having sus- 
pected that thou wast a noble champion, because a fine ^ 
person belongs [to thee] ; but there is not strength in thy 
soul, nor any nerve. Didst thou, being such a one, haviog 
sailed over the ocean in seartraversing ships, having ooUeoM 
congenial associates, and mingled with foreigners, take away 
a beauteous lady, from the Apian land, the spouse of martial 
men, a great detriment to thy fiither, to the city, and to all 
the people ; a joy indeed to our enemies, but a disgrace to 

' AvQ here denotes the evils which fatally resulted to Paris and his 
friends (so dvaeXevaQf " baleful Helen," Eur. Or. 1388. Cf. ^sch. Af. 
689, sqq.) in consequence of his having been preserved, despite the omeD»> 
attending his birth. See Hygin. Fab. xci. Hence the Schol. on II. zii^ 
93, derive his name of Paris, Srt rbv jiSvov TrapiiXBev, 
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thyself? Couldst thou not have awaited warlike Menelaus ? 
Then ehouldst thou have known of how brave a man thou 
dost possess the blooming spouse. Nor will thj harp, and 
the g^ of Venus, and thy hair, and thy figure avail thee, 
whexL thoa i^ialt be mingled with the dust.^ But the Trojann 
are very pusillanimous ; else wouldst thou have been arrayed 
in a ^irment of stone, on account of the evils which thou 
hast done.^^ 

Him then godlike Alexander in turn addressed : '^ Hectoiv 
since thou hast reproached me justly, and not ui\]ustly, [I 
will gobmit]. Ever is thy spirit xmwearied, like an axe, 
which penetrates the wood, Tdriven] by the man who with 
art oats out the naval plank, and it increases the force of the 
man : so in thy breast is there an intrepid heart. Heproacb 
me not with the lovely gifts of golden Venus : the distin- 
guished gifts of the gods are by no means to be rejected, 
whatever indeed they give ; for no one can choose them at 
his own pleasure. Now, however, if thou desirest me to wage 
war and to fight, cause the other Trojans and all the Greeks 
to sit down, but match me and Mars-beloved Menelaus to 
contend in the midst for Helen and all the treasures. And 
whiidiever of us shall conquer, and shall be superior, having 
xeoeived aU the treasures without reserve, and the woman, 
let him conduct them home. But let the rest of you, striking 
a fidendship and Mthful league, inhabit fertile Troy ; and 
let them return to the sfceed-nourishing Argos, and fair- 
damed A ohaia." 

Thus he spoke, but Hector on the other hand rejoiced 
greatly, having heard his speech ; and having advanced into 
the ccoitre, holding his spear by the middle, he restrained the 
phalanxes of the Trojans, and they all sat down. Against 
kim the waving-haired Achseans were directing their bows, 
and taking aimi, were going to hurl with shafts and with stones. 
But Agamemnon, he,^ the king of men, exclaimed aloud : 

> Cf. Hor. Od, i. 15, 13 :— 

" Nequicquam, Veneris pnesidio ferox, 

Pectes casariem, grataque feminis 

Imbelli cithara carmina diyides : . . . 

. . . tamen, beu ! seras adulteros 

Crines pulvere coIUnes." 
' I. e. thou wonldst have been atoned to death. 
' Mark the force of the pronoun. 

e2 
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** Withhold, Argives ! cast not, ye sons of the Aehseans : 
for hehn-nodding Hector stands as if intending to propose 
something." 

Thus he spoke ; but they abstained from battle, and in- 
stantly became silent. But Hector between both [armies] 
spoke thus : 

" Hear from me, ye Trojans, and well-greaved Greeks, the 
proposal of Alexander, on whose account this strife haa arisen. 
He advises that the other Trojans and all the Greeks should 
lay down their beauteous arms upon the bounteous earth ; 
but that he and Mars-beloved Menelaus alone should fight in 
the midst for Helen and all the treasures ; and whichever 
shall conquer, and shall be superior, having received all the 
treasures without reserve, and the woman, let him conduct 
them home : but let the rest of us strike a friendship and 
faithful league." 

Thus he said, and all became mute in silence. But amidst 
them Menelaus, valiant in the din of war, thus ^poke : 

'^Now hear me also; for anguish has invaded my soul 
most : but I purpose that the Greeks and Trojans should 
now be separated, since ye have sujBTered many evils on ao- 
coxmt of my quarrel and the beginning of [this strife through] 
Alexander. And to whichever of us death and fate has been 
ordained, let him die ; but do the rest of you be very speedily 
separated. And bring lambs — one white, the other black— ^ 
to the Earth and to the Sun ; and we will bring another to 
Jove. Moreover ye shall bring the might of Pnam, that he 
may strike the league himself for his sons are overbearing 
and faithless ; lest any one, by transgression, violate the oo^ 
venant of Jove. For the minds of younger men are ever 
fluctuating ; but for those among whom a senior is present^ 
he looks at the same time both backward and forward, in 
order that the best results may accrue to both parties.** 

Thus he spoke. But both Greeks and Trojans rejoiced, 
hoping to have respite from grievous war. And they accord- 
ingly reined back their horses to the ranks [of the foot], but 
dismounted themselves, and put off their arms, and laid 
them down on the groimd near each other; and around [each 
pile of arms] there was a little space. 

But Hector despatched two heralds to the city with speed, 
to bring the lambs, and to call Priam. While, on the other 
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hand, king Agamemnon sent Talthybins to go to tlie hollow 
ships, and ordered him to bring a lamb. And he did not 
disobey noble Agamemnon. 

And meantime came Iris a messenger to white>armed 
Helen, likening herself to her husband's sister, the wife of 
Antenor's son, most excelling in beauty of the daughters of 
Priam, Laodioe, whom the son of Antengr, king Helicaoii, 
poflseflsed. But she found her in her palace, and she was 
weaving an ample web, a double [mantleV resplendent, and 
on it was working many labours both of the horse-taming 
Trojans and the brazen-mailed Greeks, which on her account 
they suffered at the hands of Mars. Standing near, the swift- 
footed Iris accosted her thus : 

" Cknne hither, dear lady,^ that thou mayest view the won- 
drous deeds of the horse-taming Trojans, and of the brazen- 
mailed Greeks, who formerly against each other waged tear- 
fbl war in the plain, eager for destructive battle. Now, how- 
ever, they sit in silence (and the war has ceased), leaning on 
their shields, and near them their long spears are fixed. But 
Alexander and Mars-beloved Menelaus are about to fight for 
thy sake with their long spears, and thou shalt be called the 
dear wife of him who conquers." 

Thus having spoken, the goddess infused a tender desii*e 
into her mind both of her former husband, and of her city, 
and her parents. And instantly veiling herself in white 
linen robea,* she rushed j&om her chamber, shedding a tender 
tear : not alone, for two domestics accompanied her, CEthra, 
daughter of Pittheus, and large-eyed Clymene. Then they 
quickly came to where the Scsean gates were. But Priam 
and Panthous, and Thymoetes, Lampus, Glytius, Hicetaon, an 
ofihoot of Mars, Ucalegon, and Antenor, both prudent, elders 
(^ the people, sat at the Scaean gates, long since desisting 
fr(Hn war, through old age : but good orators, like unto the 
Cicadae,* which, in the woods, sitting on a tree, send forth u 

' By x^^^^ ^ understood a mantle which could be worn doubled. 
Otiiers sappoae it meana cloth of double tissue. 

' An affectionate use of the word vvfi^ay which properly means a bride 
I or young wife. 

' The plural is used to denote a long, flowing robe. 
* By some the cicada or rtTri^j this is to be considered to be the balm- 
cridcet. 
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delicate Toice ; such leaders of the Trojans at that time were 
sitting on the tower. But when they saw Helen ooming to 
the tower, in low tone they addressed to each other winged 
words: 

'^ It is not a subject for indignation, that Trojans and well- 
greaved Greeks endure hardships for a long time on account 
of such a woman. In countenance she is wondrous like imto 
the immortal goddesses, but even so, although being such, let 
her return in the ships, nor be left a destruction to us and to 
our children hereafter." 

Thiis they spoka But Priam called Helen, — ^'Coming 
hither before us, dear daughter, sit by me, that thou mayesfe 
see thy former husband, thy kindred, and thy Mends — (thou 
art not at all in &.ult towards me ; the gods, in truth, are in 
fault towards me, who have sent against me the lamentable 
war of the Greeks) — ^that thou mayest name for me this 
mighty man, who is this gallant and tall Grecian hero. Cer- 
tainly there are others taller in height; but' so graceful a 
man have I never yet beheld with mf eyes, nor so venerable : 
for he is like Wa Mngly man." ^ '^ 

But him Helen, one of the divine women, answered in 
[these] words : " Revered art thou and feared by me, dear 
father-in-law; would that an evil death had pleased me, 
when I followed thy son hither, having left my marriage-bed, 
my brothers, my darling^ daughter, and the congenial codn- 
pany of my equals. But these things were not done : there- 
fore I pine away with weeping. But this will I tell thee^ 
which thou seekest of me aud inquirest. This is wide-mling 
Agamemnon, son of Atreus, in both characters,^ a good king 
and a brave warrior. He was the brother-in-law, moreover,* 
of shameless me, if ever indeed he was." * 

Thus she spoke. But him the old man admired, and said : 
" O blessed son of Atreus, happy-bom, fortunate, truly indeed 
were many Achaean youths nmde subject to thee. Before 
now I entered vine-bearing Phrygia, where I beheld many 

* See Buttm. Lexil. s. y. and Arnold. 
^ Observe the force of the neuter. 

^ Cf. Dupdrt, Gnom. Horn. p. 18. 

* ** Si unqtiam/uii, guod nunc non est ampHuSf t. e, si recte dioi potnt 
fuisse, quod ita sni factum est dissimile, ut fuisse unquam yix credas*"-— 
Herm. on Vig. p. 946, quoted by Anthon. 
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Pkrygians, heroes on fleet Iiorses, the forces of Otreus and 
godlike Mygdon, who encamped there near the banks of the 
SangarLTis. For I also, being an allj, was niimbered with 
them on that day, when the man-opposing Amazons came. 
Bat not even these were so nnmerous as the black-eyed 
Greeks." 

Bat next peroeiTing^ Ulysses, the old man asked her : 
^ Corner tell me of this one aJso, dear daughter, who he is ? he 
is less indeed in height^ than A^gamemnon, the son of Atrens, 
but is broader to behold in shoulders and breast. His arms 
lie up on the fertile earth, but he himself, like a ram, goes 
round the ranks of the men. I for my part compare him to 
a thick-fleeced ram, which wanders through a great flock of 
snowy sheep." 

But him Helen, qnnmg from Jove, answered : " Now, this 
one again is the son of Laertes, much-scheming Ulysses, who 
was bred in the country of Ithaca, rugged though it be, 
skilled in all kinds of stratagems and prudent counsels." 

Her then^he sage Antenor addressed in reply : " O lady, 
assuredly hast thoa spoken this word very truly : for al- 
ready in former times diyins Ulysses came hither also, on 
an embassy concerning thee^ with Mars-beloved Menelaus. 
I received them as guests, and entertained them in my pa- 
lace, and became acquainted with the genius of both, and 
their prudent counsels ; but when they were mingled with 
the assembled Trojans, Menelaus indeed overtopped him, as 
they stood by his broad shoulders^ but when both were 
sitting, Ulysses was more majestic.^ But when they began 
to weave words and counsels for all, Menelaus, on his part, 
would harangue very fluently; a few [words] indeed, but 
very sweetly, since he was not loquacious, nor a random 
talker, though he was younger in age. But when much- 

^ This whole passage may be compared with the similar enumeration 
<uid description of the seven Argive chieftains in Eurip. Phoen. 119, sqq. 

^ Not **ahead less" in height; for line 169 would then mean that 
Agamemnon was a head less than others, and consequently Ulysses would 
be two heads onder the ordinary size. Anthon has adopted this common 
mistake, although Wolf had pointed it out. 

^ Obsenre the Attic construction, where the genitive would have been 
expected. So Od. M. 73. II. ii. 317. Compared by Lesbonax, Trepi 
'XW' V' 1^' *4* ^* Yalck. See, also, my note on JEsch. Prom. p. 8, 
<d. Bohn ; intpp. on Theocrit. i. 48, 
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ooimselling XJlyBses arose, lie stood and looked down, fixing 
his eyes on the earth, but he neither moved his scep^ 
backwards nor forwards, but held it immoved like an un- 
skilM man : you would say indeed that he was a very ir- 
ritable man, as well as devoid of reason. But when he did 
send forth the mighty voice from his breast, and words like 
unto wintry flakes of snow, no longer then would another 
mortal contend with Ulysses. And beholding, we then mar- 
velled not so much at the aspect of Ulysses, [as at his words].** 

Then in the third place, having beheld Ajax, the old man 
asked : " Who is that other Achaean hero, valiant and great, 
out-topping the Argives by his head and broad shoulders 1 ** 

But him long-robed Helen answered, divine of women : 
*' This indeed is mighty Ajax, the bulwark of the Achseans : 
on the other side, amongst the Cretans^ stands Idomeneus 
like imto a god : but around him the leaders of the Cretans 
are collected. Often did Mars-beloved Menelaus entertain 
him in our palace, when he would come from Crete. But 
now I behold all the other rolling-eyed Greeks, whom I 
could easily recognize, and pronounce iJieir names ; but two 
leaders of the people I cannot see : horse-taming Castor, 
and Pollux skilled in boxing, twin brothers, whom the same 
mother brought forth with me. Either they have not fol- 
lowed from pleasant Laccdsemon, or they indeed have M- 
lowed hither in the sea-traversing ships, but now are re- 
luctant to enter the fight of the heroes, fearing the dis- 
grace, and the many reproaches which are mine." 

Thus she spoke ; but them the life-bestowing earth already 
possessed : there in Lacedsemon, in their dear native land.^ 

But heralds through the city were bearing the firm pledges 
of the gods, two lambs and joyous wine, the fruit of the 
earth, in a goat-skin flagon. But the herald Idseus also 
brought a splendid goblet, and golden cups; and standing 
by him, incited the old man in these words : 

" Arise, son of Laomedon ; the chiefs of the horse-breaking 
Trojans, and of the brazen-mailed Greeks, call thee to de- 
scend into the plain, that thou mayest ratify a faithfrd 

^ They had fallen in combat with Lynceus and Idas, whilst besieging 
Sparta. — Hygin. Poet. Ast. ii. 22. According, however, to other mytho- 
logbts, they shared immortality in tarns. See Od. xi. 302 ; Virg. Mn, 
\i. 121 ; with Servius, and Apollodor. iii. 11, 2. 
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leagua For Alexander and Mars-belored Menelaus arc 
about to fight with long spears for the woman. But let 
the woman and the effects attend the conqueror ; but let 
the, rest of ns, having struck a friendship and faithfrd league, 
iohabit fruitful Troy, and they shall return to horse-feed^g 
Aigos, and to Achala, £uned for &xr dames." 

Thus he said, but the old man shuddered, and ordered 
his attendants to yoke his horses ; and they briskly obeyed. 
Priam then mounted his chariot, and drew back the reins : 
and beside him Antenor mounted the beautifrd chariot. So 
they guided their fleet steeds through the Scsean gates, to- 
wards the plain. 

But wh^ they had now come between the Trojans and 
the Greeks, descending from their steeds to the fruitful 
earth, they advanced into the midst of the Trojans and 
Greeks. Then Agamemnon, king of heroes, immediately 
arose, and much-counselling Ulysses arose. But the illus- 
trious heralds collected together the Mthful pledges of the 
gods, and mixed wine in a bowl, and poured water upon 
the hands of the kings. And the son of Atreus, drawing 
with his hands his dagger, which was always suspended at 
the hx\ge sheath of his sword, cut off hairs frt>m the heads 
oi the lambs : and then the heralds distributed them to the 
diiefe of the Trojans and the Greeks. Amongst them the 
8on of Atreus prayed earnestly, having stretched forth his 
hands : 

"O fether Jove, ruling fi-om Ida, most glorious, most 
mighty, — and thou, O sun, who beholdest all things, and 
hearest all things — and ye rivers, .and thou earth, and yo 
below who punish men deceased, whosoever swears with per- 
jury, be ye witnesses and preserve the feithful league. If, 
on the one hand, Alexander should slay Menelaus, let hini 
thenceforth retain Helen and all her possessions ; but let 
us return in our sea-traversing ships. But if, on the con- 
traiy, yellow-haired Menelaus slay Alexander, let the Tro- 
jans then restore Helen and all her treasures, and pay a 
fine to the Argives such as is just, and which may be [re- 
corded] amongst posterity. But if Priam and the sons of 
Friam will not pay me the fine, on Alexander falling, then 
^ I aflerwards fight on account of the fine, remaining 
here till I find an end of the war." 
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He spoke, and cut the throats of the lambs vni^ the 
cruel steel, and he laid them on the earth panting, wanting 
life; for the brass had taken away their [vital] strength. 
Then haying drawn wine from the goblet, they poured it 
into the cups, and prayed to the immortal gods. But thus 
some one of the Greeks and Trojans said : 

" O Jove, most glorious, most mighty, and ye other im- 
mortal gods, whoever forst shall offend against the leagues^ 
so let the brain of themselves and of their diildren stream 
upon the ground like this wine, and let their wives be min- 
gled with other men." 

Thus they said, nor yet «3id the son of Saturn ratify [their 
vowsl. Then Priam, the son of Dardanus, addressed them : 

^' Hear me, ye Trojans, and ye weH-^reaved Greeks : I, 
indeed, return again to wind-swept Bion, since I can by no 
means endure to behold with these eyes my dear son fighting 
with Mars-beloved Menelaus. Jove, certainly, knows this, 
and the other inmiortal gods, to which of them the event 
of death is destined." 

He spoke, and the godlike man placed the lambs in the 
chariot, and ascended himself, and drew back the reins; 
and beside him Antenor mounted the very beautiful cha* 
riot. They on their part returning went back towards Hion. 

But Hector on the other han^ the son of Priam, and 
divine Ulysses, first measured the ground ; then taking the 
lots, they shook them in the brazen helmet, [to decide] which 
should hurl the brazen spear first. But the people meantime 
supplicated, and stretched forth their hands to the gods ; and 
thus some one of the Greeks and Trojans said : 

'^O father Jove, ruling from Ida, most glorious, most 
mighty, whichever has caused these evil works to both sides, 
grant that he, being slain, may enter the house of Pluto^ but 
that to us, on the other hand, there may be friendship and a 
faithful league.'' 

Thus then they spoke, and now mighty helm-quivering 
Hector shook the lots, looking backward ; and quickly the 
lot of Paris leaped forth. Thej then sat down in their 
ranks, where the fleet steeds of each stood, and their varied 
arms lay. But divine Alexander, the husband of fiur-hairod 
Helen, put on his beauteous armour aroimd his shoulders. 
In the first place, around his legs he placed his beautifcd 
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greaves fitted vitiE silTer ebapa ; then again he put on his 
t)reast the corslet of his biD^iear Ljcaoin, for it fitted liitn ; 
but around his shoulders he slung his ha»zen, silveiHstudded 
iword and then his huge and solid shield. But on his 
raliant head he placed a well-wiau^t helmet^ crested with 
liorse-hair;^ and the crest nodded dreadfully from above ; and 
lie grasped his doughty spear, which fitted to his hands. In 
iJiis same manner tiie martial Menelans put on his arms. 

Bnt they, when they were armed from each side of the 
:hroxie, adyaooed to -die middle between the Trojans and 
Grieeks;, looking dreadfully ; and amasement seised the be- 
lolders, botii the horae4>reaking Trojans and the well-greayed 
Grreeks. They then stood near in the measured-out space, 
^randiahing their spears, incensed against each other. Alex- 
mder first hurled his long^(hadowed spear, and smote the 
shield of the son of Atreus, equal on all sLdes, nor did the 
brass break, for the point was bent upon the strong shield : 
but next Menelaus, son of Atreus, commenced the attack 
vidth his brazen spear, praying to father Jove : 

<< O king Jove, grant [me] to avenge myself [on him] who 
SM injnred m^ and BoMue impioua Alexander rmder my 
hands, that every one, even of future men, may shudder to 
ySac injury to a smest who may have afforded fhiml an hos- 
pitable reception." ^ ^ ■■ 

He spoke ; and brandishing, he hurled his long-shadowed 
>pear, and smote the shield of the son of Priam, equal on all 
ades ; and through the glittering shield went the impetuous 
>pear, and was stuck firmly into the deftly-wrought corslet : 
uul tlie spear pierced right through his soft tunic beside the 
Sank : but he bent sideways, and evaded black death. Next* 
the son of Atreus hayii>| drawn his silver-Btadded sword, 
raismg it, struck the cone^ of his helmet, but it fell &om his 
hand shivered round about into three or four piece& And 
the son of Atreus groaned aloud, looking towards the wide 
heavesa : . ' . 

^O fikther Jove, none other of the gods is more baleful 
than thou. Certainly I hoped to be revenged upon Alex- 
ander for his wickedness : but now my sword has been 

' Battmann, Lexil. p. 521, makes ^aXoc to be the same as icu/voC) a 
iQctil ridge in which tib» phune was fixed. 
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broken in my hands, and mj spear has been hurled from my 
hand in vain, nor have I smote him." 

He spoke ; and rushing on, he seized him by the horser 
hair tufbed helmet, and turning, began to drag him to the 
well-greaved Greeks : but the richly-embroidered band under 
his tender throat was choking him, which was drawn under hk 
chin as the strap of his helmet. And now he had dragged 
him away, and obtained infinite glory, had not Yenus, the 
daughter of Jove, quickly perceived it, who broke for him^ the 
thong, [made] from the hide of an ox slaughtered by violence : 
and thereupon the empty hebnet followed with his strong 
hand. It, then, the hero whirling round, cast to the well- 
greaved Greeks, and his dear companions took it up. And 
he [Menelaus] again rushed on, desiring to slay him with his 
brazen spear : but him [Pans] Yenus very easily, as being a 
goddess, rescued, and covered him in a thick mist ; then 
placed him down in his fragrant chamber, exhaling perfrunes. 

But she herself on the other hand, went to call Helen, 
and she found her on the lofiby tower, and many Trojan 
dames around her. Then with her hand catching her by the 
fragrant mantle, she shook her : and likening herself to an 
ancient dame, a spinner of wool, who used to comb £Eur wool 
for her when dwelling at Lacedsemon, and she loved her 
much : to her having likened herself divine Yenus accosted 
[Helen] : 

" Come hither, Alexander calls thee to return home. He 
himself is in his chamber and turned bed, shining both in 
beauty and attire ; nor wouldst thou say that he had returned 
after having fought with a hero, but that he was going to 
the dance, or that just ceasing from the dance, he sat down.*' 

Thus she said, and agitated the heart in her breast : and 
when she beheld the all-beauteous neck of the goddess, and 
her lovely bosom, and her flashing eyes, she was awenstruck, 
and spoke a word, and said : 

" Strange one ! why dost thou -desire to deceive me in 
these things 1 Wilt thou lead me anywhere farther on to 
one of the well-inhabited cities, either of Phrygia or pleasant 
Mseonia, if there be any of articulately-speakhig men dear to 
thee there 1 Is it because Menelaus, having now conquered 
noble Alexander, wishes to bring hated me home, that there- 

' /. e. Menelaus, =s to his confusion. 
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fore with artful purpoee thou now standest neai* me? 
Going, sit with him thyself and renounce the path of the 
gods. And mayest thou no more return on thy feet to 
CHympns : but always grieve beside him, and watch him, 
until he either make thee his consort, or he indeed [make 
thee] his handmaid. But there I will not go to adorn his 
coaxiif for it would be reprehensible : all the Trojan ladies 
henceforth will reproach me. But I shall have woes without 
measure in my souL" 

But her, divine Yenus, incensed, thus addressed : ** Wretch, 
provoke me not, lest in my wrath I abandon thee, and detest 
thee as much as heretofore I have wonderMly loved thee, 
and lest I scatter destructive hate in the midst of the Tro* 
jans and Greeks, and thou perish by an evil fate.** 

Thus she spoke : but Helen, sprung from Jove, dreaded, 
jtnd she went covered with a white transparent robe, in 
silence ; and escaped the notice of all the Trojan dames, for 
the goddess led the way. 

But when they reached the very beautiful palace of Alex- 
ander, then the maids, on their part, tmned themselves 
speedily to their tasks ; but she, divine of women, ascended 
into her lofby-roofed chamber : and then laughter-loving 
7enus, carrying, placed a seat for her opposite Alexander : 
there Helen, daughter of the aegis-bearing Jove, sat, averting 
her eyes, and reproached her husband with these words : 

** Thou hast come from the war : would that thou hodst 
perished there, slain by that brave hero, who was my former 
husband. Certainly, thou didst formerly boast, that thou 
vast superior to Mars-beloved Menelaus, in might, in hands, 
and at the spear. But go now, challenge Mars-beloved 
Iftenelaus to fight once more against thee ! But I advise 
thee to refrain, nor unadvisedly wage war and fight against 
yr-haired Menelaus, lest perchance thou mayest be subdued 
beneath his spear." 

But her Paris answering addressed in words : " Woman ! 
assail me not in soul with reproachful taunts ; for now 
indeed has Menelaus conquered by Minerva's aid ; but I in 
torn will vanquish him, for gods are with us also. But 
come, let us ddight in dalliance, reclining together, for never 
before did love so fondly enwrap my soul, not even when for- 
«tterly, having borne thee away from pleasant Lacedsemon, I 
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sailed in the eeartrayersmg ships, and was tuiited with thee 
in loYe and in the oouch in the island Oranae ; so now am I 
enamoured of thee, and sweet desire possesses me.*' 

He spoke, and led the way, ascending the couch ; but hh 
wife followed with him : they therefore rested upon theii 
perforated couch. 

Meanwhile the son of Atreus was wandering through the 
crowd like to a sayage beast, if anywhere he could perceive 
godlike Alexander. But none of the Trojans or their iUus- 
-trious allies could then point out Alexander to Mars-belovec 
Menelaus ; for neither through friendship would they have 
concealed him, if any one did see him ; for he was hateful tc 
them all, like sable death. But amongst them spoke Aga 
memnon, king of heroes : 

" Hear me, ye Trojans, Greeks, and allies : the victor} 
indeed appears [to belong to] Mars-beloved Menelaus. Dc 
ye therefore restore Argive Helen and her treasures witl 
her, and pay the fine which is fitting, and which ^all b< 
remombei^d by future men." 

Thus spoke the son of Atreus, and the other Ghreek 
Improved. 
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BOOK THE FOURTH. 



ARGUMENT. 

Paris not being slain, the combat left it doubtful whether Helen should be 
returned or not ; but Juno extorts a promise from Jove of the final 
destruction of Troy. Minenra then persuades Pandarus to break the 
truce by aiming an arrow at Menelaus. The wound is, however, cured 
by Madiaon. The Trojans proceed to the battle, while Agamemnon 
exhorts the chieftains of the Greeks. The fight then commences, Marh 
and Apollo encouraging the Trojans, Minerva and the other deities the 
Greeks. 

Now they, the gods, sitting on the golden floor ^ with Jove, 
were engaged in consultation, and amidst them venerable 
Hebe poured out the nectar : but they pledged ^ one another 
with golden cups, looking towards the city of the Trojans. 
Forthwith the son of Batum attempted to irritate Jrnio^ 
speaking with a covert allxision, with reproachM words :^ 

"Two goddesses, indeed, are auxiliaries to Menelaus, Argive** 
Juno and Minerva of AlalcomensB :^ and yet these, forsooth, 
sitting apart, amuse themselves with looking on ; but to the 
other, on the contrary [Paris], laughter-loving Venus is ever 
present,^ and averts fete firom him. Even now has she saved 
liim, thinking that he was about to die. But the victory, 
indeed, belongs to Mars-beloved Menelaus : let us therefore 
consult how these things shall be, whether we shall again 
excite the destructive war, and dreadful battle-din, or pro- 

1 « On the golden floor of Jove's abode.'' — Cowper. 

' Athenseus, i. 11, idt^iovvTOf irgoirlvovTiQ kavTolQ, raig hi^ialQ. 
Cf. zi. 14. Hesych. dtiSiKTOy kdtKwvTOy Sid ^iXiaQ rjtTTrdZ^To Kai 
Xoywv. 

M am indebted to Arnold for this version. 

* So called from her temple at Argos. See Pausan. ii. 17 ; Apul. 
Met. vi. p. 458 ; Senrius on ^n. i. 28. 

' She had a temple at Alalcomense, in Boeotia. Cf. Pausan. iz. 33 ; 
&teph. Byz. y. &ka\KOfikvtQv. 

* On tJie affinity of pXutvKeiv and /xoXcTv, see Buttm. Lexil. p. 84. 
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sailed in the eeartraversmg ships, and was tuiited with thee 
in love and in the oouch in the island Granae ; so now am I 
enamoured of thee, and sweet desire possesses me.** 

He spoke, and led the way, ascending the couch ; but his 
wife followed with him : they therefore rested upon their 
perforated couch. 

Meanwhile the son of Atreus was wandering through the 
crowd like to a savage beast, if anywhere he could perceive 
godlike Alexander. But none of the Trojans or their illus- 
-trious allies could then point out Alexander to Mars-beloved 
Menelaus ; for neither through friendship would they have 
concealed him, if any one did see him ; for he was hateful to 
them all, like sable death. But amongst them spoke Aga- 
memnon, king of heroes : 

" Hear me, ye Trojans, Greeks, and allies : the victory 
indeed appears [to belong to] Mars-beloved Menelaus. Do 
ye thOTefore restore Argive Helen and her treasures with 
her, and pay the fine which is fitting, and which shall be 
remembeiwd by future men.*' 

Thus spoke the son of Atreus, and the other Greeks 
Improved. 
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BOOK THE FOURTH. 



ARGUMENT. 

Paris not being slain, the combat left it doubtful whether Helen should be 
returned or not ; but Juno extorts a promise from Jove of the final 
destruction of Troy. . Minenra then persuades Pandarus to break the 
truce by aiming an arrow at Menelaus. The wound is, however, cured 
by Madiaon. The Trojans proceed to the battle, while Agamemnon 
exhorts the chieftains of the Greeks. The fight then commences, Mars 
and Apollo encouraging the Trojans, Minerva and the other deities the 
Greeks. 

Now they, the gods, sitting on the golden floor ^ -with Jove, 
were engaged in consultation, and amidst them venerable 
Hebe pour^ out the nectar : bat they pledged^ one another 
with golden caps, looking towards the city of the Trojans. 
Forthwith the son of Satom attempted to irritate Juno, 
speaking with a CGvert allusion, with reproachfiil words :^ 

"Two goddesses, indeed, are auxiliaries to Menelaus, Argive** 
Juno and Minerva of Alalcomense :^ and yet these, forsooth, 
sitting apart, amuse themselves with looking on ; but to the 
other, on the contrary [Paris], laughter-loving Venus is ever 
present,^ and averts fete from him. Even now has she saved 
him, thinking that he was about to die. But the victory, 
indeed, belongs to Mars-beloved Menelaus : let us therefore 
consult how these things shall be, whether we shall again 
excite the destructive war, and dreadful battle-din, or pro- 

^ ** On the golden floor of Jove's abode.'' — Cowper. 

* Athenseus, i. 11, iStKiovvTO, irgoirivovTiQ eavToiCf r.aic ^«|tatf. 
Cf. zi. 14. Hesych. StideKTOy kSt^iovTOf Sid ^iXiag i^awdZ^To Kal 

* I am indebted to Arnold for this yersion. 

* So called from her temple at Argos. See Pausan. ii. 17 ; Apul. 
Met. vi. p. 458 ; Servius on ^n. i. 28. 

* She had a temple at Alaleomense, in Boeotia. Cf. Pausan. iz. 33 ; 
Steph. Byz. y. &ka\KOfikvtQv» 

* On tbe affinity oi pkdixnxiv and /xoXcTi/, see Buttm. Lexil. p. 84. 
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mote Mendship between both parties. And if, moreover, 
this shall perchance^ be grateM and pleasing to all, the city 
of king Priam, indeed, may be inhabited, but let Menelans 
lead back again Argive Helen.** 

Thus he spoke : but Minerva and Juno murmured with 
closed lips, for they were sitting near, and were devising evils 
for the Trojans. Minerva^ indeed, was silent, nor said any- 
thing, indignant with her &,ther Jove, for dreadful rage pos- 
sessed her. But Juno could not retain her fiuy in her 
breast, but addressed him : 

" Most baleful son of Saturn ! what a sentence hast thou 
uttered ! How dost thou wish to render my labour vain, 
and my sweat fruitless, which I have sweated through with 
toil ? For the steeds are tired to me assembling the host, 
evils to Priam and to his sons. Do so : but all we the other 
gods do not approve." 

But her cloud-compelling Jove, in great wrath, answered : 
" Strange one ! how now do Priam and the sons of Priam 
work so many wrongs against thee, that thou desirest im- 
placably to overturn the well-built dty of Ilion ? But if 
thou, entering the gates and the lofty walls, couldst devour 
alive ^ Priam and the sons of Priam, and the other Trojans, 
then perhaps thou miirhtst satiate thy fury. Do as thoa 
wilt, 1^ thk contentiol be in fixture igrJb strife between 
thee and me. But another thing I tell thee, and do thoa 
lay it up in thy soul : whenever haply I, anxiously desiring 
shall wish to destroy some city, where men dear to thee are 
bom, retard not my rage, but suffer me ; for I have given 
thee this of free will, though with unwilling mind. Fmr 
of those cities of earthly men, which are situated under the 
sun and the starry heaven, sacred Dion was most honoured 
by me in myhS. and Priam and the people of Priam 
skilled in the ashen spear. For there my altars never lacked 
a due banquet and libation, and savoiur ; for this honour were 
-we allotted." 

Him then the venerable fuU-eyed Jimo answered : " There 
are three cities, indeed, most dear to me : Argos, and Sparta^ 

' Read av vS>c for avrcuc* with Aristarchus, Wolf, Spitzner. 
^ Literally, **eat raw." Cf. Xenoph. Anab. iv. 8, 14. Tovrov(y 
riv TTwg SvvdtfiiOaf Kai wfiovg hi irara^aycii/.— Clarke. 
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and wide-wayed Mycenae ; ^ destroy these whenever they be- 
came hateful to thy souL In behalf of these I neither 
stand forth, nor do I grudge them to thee : for even were 
I to grudge them, and not suffer thee to destroy them, by 
grudging I avail nothing, since thou art much more power- 
ful And yet it becomes [thee] to render my labour not 
fruitless ; for I am a goddess, and thence my race, whence 
thine; and wily Saturn begat me, very venerable on two 
accounts, both by my parentage, and because I have been 
called thy spouse. Moreover, thou rulest amongst all the 
immortals. But truly let us make these concessions to each 
other : I, on my part, to thee, and thou to me ; and the 
other immortal gods will follow. Do thou without delay 
hid Minerva go to the dreadful battle-din of the Trojans 
and Greekfit, and contrive that the Trojans may first begin 
to injure the most renowned Greeks, contrary to -the leagues." 

Thus she spoke ; nor did the father of gods and men dis- 
obey. Instantly he addressed Minerva in winged words : 

"Go very quickly to the army, among the Trojans and 
Greeks, and contrive that the Trojans may first begin to 
mjure the most renowned Greeks, contrary to the league." 

Thus having spoken, he urged on Minerva already in- 
dined; she hastening descended the heights of Olympus; 
«uch as the 8tar which the son of wily Saturn sends, a sign 
dther to marmers, or to a wide host of nations, and from 
it many sparks are emitted. Like unto this Pallas Miners a 
hastened to the earth, and leaped into the midst [of the 
anny] ; and astonishment seized the horse-breaking Trojans 
and the well-greaved Greeks, looking on. And thus would 
one say, looking at some other near him : 

" Doubtless evil war and dreadful battle-din will take place 
again, or Jove is establishing friendship between both sides, 
he who has been ordained the arbiter of war amongst men."^ 

^ '* It certainly seems to me, that, in a reference so distinct to the three 
great Peloponnesian cities which the Dorians invaded and possessed. 
Homer makes as broad an allusion to the conquests of the Heraclidse, not 
only as would be consistent with the pride of an Ionic Greekrin attesting 
tlie triumphs of the national Dorian foe, but as the nature of a theme cast in 
idistant period, and remarkably removed, in its general conduct, from the 
iiittorical detail of subsequent events, would warrant to the poet." — 
Balwer, Athens, 1. 8. The correctness of this view, however, depends 
tpoD the true date of Homer's existence. 

* Duport, Gnom. Horn. p. 20, compares the words of Belisarius in 

F 
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Thus then did same one of the Gxeeks and Trojans sayp 
but she like a hero entered the host of the Trojans, i^ 
brave warrior Laodocus, son of Antenor, seeking godhke* 
Pandarus, if anywhere she might find him. She found the 
blameless and valiant son of Lycaon standing, and around 
him the brave ranks of shielded warnors, who had followed 
him &om the streams of u^sepus ; and standing near, she 
thus to him spoke winged words : 

" Wouldst thou now hearken to me in anything, O war* 
like son of Lycaon ? Thou wouldst venture then to aim a 
swift arrow at Mendaus. Doubtless thou wouldst bear away 
both thanks and glory from all the Trojane^ but of all, chiefj^n 
from the prince Alexander, from whom, indeed, first of all, 
thou wouldst receive splendid gifts, if he should see martaal 
Menelaus, the son of Atreus, subdued by this weapon, as* 
cending the sad pila But come, ainoL an arrow at renowned 
Menelaus ; and vow to Lycian-bom^ Apollo, the renowned 
archer, that thou wilt sacrifice a splendid hecatomb of firsts 
ling lambs, having retiurned home to the city of sacred Zeleia.^ 

Thus spoke iM^erva^ and she persuaded his mind for him, 
unthinking one. Straightway he uncased his well-polished 
bow, made from [the horn of] a wild, bounding goat, which he 
indeed surprising once on a tune in ambush, as it was coming* 
out of a cavern, struck, aiming at it beneath the breast; 
but it fell supine on the rock. Its homS had grown sizr 
teen palms from its head; and these the horn-polishing 
artist, having dtdy prepared, fitted together, and when he 
had well ^noothed all, added a golden tip. And having 
bent the bow, he aptly lowered it, having inclined it against 
the ground ; but his excellent companions held their e^eltir 
before him, lest the martial sons of the Greeks should rise 
against him, befi)re warlike Menelaus, the chief of the Greeks^ 
was wounded. Then he drew off the cover of his quiveiv 
and took out an arrow, fresh, winged, a cause of gloomy 
ills. Forthwith he fitted the bitter arrow to the stringy* 

Procop. VandaL L MdxovTai fdv dvOputvoi, ppattvet S^ 6 OabQ 5irwc. 
TTork avTif 80KH, Kalrh tov TroXsfxov SidoKri KpdroQ, 

^ This is probably the true interpretation, and is given by the ScholiBat^. 
Hesychius, and others. But Heradides, Alleff. § 6, says that Apollo is 
80 called kmidi^ tov Kar& rriv opOpiov &pav XvKavyovg kariv airio^, 4 
ore XvKoiavTa yevvdy rovTSdTi rbv kviavrdv, Cf. Macrob. Sat. 1. 17 ;. 
Serv. on ^n. iv. 377. 
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and vowed to Lycian-bom ApoUo, the renowned archer, 
that he would sacrifice a splendid hecatomb of firstling 
lambe^ having returned home to the city of sacred Zeleia. 
Haying seized them, he drew together the notch [of the 
arrow] and the ox-hide string ; the string, indeed, he brought 
near to his breast, and the barb to the bow. But after he 
had bent the great bow into a circle, the bow twanged, 
the bowstring rang loudly, and the sharp-pointed shaft 
bounded fcaih, impatient to wing its flight through the host. 

Nor did the blessed immortaJ gods forget thee, O Mene- 
lass ; 1 but chiefly the spoil-himting daughter of Jove, who, 
standing before thee^ averted the deadly weapon. She as 
much repelled it &om thy body, as a mother repels a fly 
from her infimt, when it shall have laid itself down in sweet 
deep. But she herself guided it to that part where the 
goldeii clasps of the girdle bound it, and the double-formed 
Qoislet met.^ The bitter arrow fell on his well-fitted belt, 
and through the defdy-wrought belt was it driven, and it 
stack in ^na variegated corslet and the brazen-plated belt 
which he wore, the main defence of his body, a guard against 
wesspoDS, which, protect him most ; through even this did 
ib pass onwards, and the arrow grazed the surface of the 
hero's skin, and straightway black gore flowed irom. the 
wound. And as wh^i some Mseonian^ or Carian woman 
tinges ivory with purple colour, to be a cheek-trappiog for 
steeds ; in her chamber it lies, and mahy charioteers desire 
to bear it, but it lies by as an ornament for the king, both 
as a decoration to the steed, and a glory to the rider : so, 
JIIenelaaB, were thy well-proportioned thighs, and legs, and 
fiur feet bekxw, stained with gore. 

Then. Agamemnon, the king of men, shuddered, as he be- 
bdd the black gore flowing &om the wound, and Mars- 

' It is degHiitly obaerved by Coleridge, p. 160, that ''it is principally 
owiog to our sense of the dramatic probabiUty of the action of the divini- 
ties in the Iliad that ^e heroes do not seem dwarfed by their protectors ; 
on tite cu utrar y, the manillest faTourite of the gods stands out in a dilated 
aid more awful shape before our imagination, and seems, by the associa- 
tion, to be lifted up into the demigod." 

* " Occiirrebat sagittae, obyins erat ei penetranti." — Heyne. But it is 
better to understand, '* where the plates of the coirass meet and overlay 
the Z&fia." — ^AiBoldi. 
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beloved Menelaus himself shuddered. But when he saw 
the string ^ and the barbs still outside, his courage was 
once more collected in his breast. But Agamemnon, deeply 
sighing, and holding Menelaus with his hand, spoke thus 
amidst them, and all his companions kept groaning with him : 

" O dear brother, now have I ratified a treaty which will 
prove thy death, exposing thee alone to fight with the Tro- 
jans for the Greeks ; since the Trojans have thus wounded 
thee, and trampled on the faithful league. But by no means 
shall the league and the blood of the lambs be in vain, and 
the pure libations, and the right hands in which we con- 
fided. For even although Olympian Jove has not imme- 
diately brought them to pass, he will however bring them 
to pass at last ; and at a great price have they paid the 
penalty,^ to wit, with their own heads, and their wives and 
children. For this I know well in mind and souL A day 
will be, when sacred Ilium shall perish, and Priam, and the 
people of ashen-speared Priam ; and when Satumian Jove, 
lofty-throned, dwelling in the sether, will himself shake his 
gloomy segis over all, wrathful on account of this treachery. 
These things, indeed, shall not be unaccomplished ; but to 
me there will be grief on thy account, O Menelaus, if thou 
shalt die and fulfil the fate of life ; then, indeed, branded 
vnth. shame, shall I return to much longed-for Argos. For 
quickly the Greeks will bethink themselves of their father- 
land, and we shall leave Argive Helen a boast to Priam 
and to the Trojans, and the earth will rot thy bones lying 
in Troy, near to an unfinished work. And thus will some 
one of the haughty Trojans exclaim, leaping upon the tomb 
of glorious Menelaus : 'Would that Agamemnon thus wreaked 
his vengeance against all, as even now he has led hither 
fin army of the Greeks in vain, and has now returned home 
into his dear native land, with empty ships, having left be- 
hind him brave Menelaus.' Thus will some one hereafter 
say : then may the wide earth yawn for me." 

But him Mr-haired Menelaus accosted, cheering h\m : 
" Have courage, nor in anywise Mghten the people of the 
Achseans. The sharp arrow has not stuck in a vital part, 

' With which the iron head was fastened to the shaft. 
^ The past tense for the future : implying that the hoar of retribatioii 
is 80 certain, that it may be considered edready arrived. • 
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but before [it reached a vital part], the variegated belt, ancT 
the girdle beneath^ and the plate which brass-working men 
forged, warded it ofL" 

TCiTig Agamemnon answering him replied : " Would that 
it were so, O beloved Menelaus ; but the physician shall 
probe the wound, and apply remedies, which may ease thee 
of thy acute pams." 

He spoke ; and thus accosted Talthybius, the divine 
herald : " Talthybius, summon hither with all speed the hero- 
Machaon, son of the blameless physician .^Esculapius, that he 
may see martial Menelaus, the chief of the Greeks, whom 
some skilful archer of the Trojans, or of the Lycians, has 
wounded with a shaft ; a glory, indeed, to him, but a grief 
tons." 

He spoke j nor did the herald disobey when he had heard. 
But he proceeded to go through the forces of the brazen- 
mailed Greeks, looking around for the hero Machaon : him 
he saw standings and round him the brave ranks of the 
shield-bearing hostEf, who followed him from steed-nourishing 
Tricca. Standing near, he spoke winged words : 

" Come, O son of JEsculapius, Agamemnon, king of men, 
calls thee, that thou mayest see martial Menelaus, the son of 
Atreus, whom some skilful archer of the Trojans or of the 
Lycians has wounded with a dart j a glory indeed to him, 
but a grief to us." 

Thus he spoke, and incited his soul within his breast. 
And they proceeded to go through the host, through the 
wide army of the Greeks ; but when they had now arrived 
where fair-haired Menelaus had been woimded (but around 
him were collected as many as were bravest, in a circle, while 
the godlike hero stood in the midst), instantly thereupon he 
extracted the arrow from the well-fitted belt. But while it 
was being extracted, the sharp barbs were broken. Then 
he loosed the variegated belt, and the girdle beneath, and the 
plated belt which brass-workers had forged. But when he 
perceived the wound, where the bitter shaft had fallen, 
having sucked out the blood, he skilfully sprinkled on it 
soothing remedies,^ which benevolent Chiron had formerly 
given to his fitther. 

' Celiiu, Fref. " Podalirias et Machaon, bello Trajano ducem Aga- 
memnooem tecati, non mediocrem opem commilitonibua sois attulenmU 
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Whilst they were thus occapied around "warlike Menelausj 
meantime the ranks of the shielded Trojans advanced ; and 
these again put on their arms, and were mindful of battle. 
Then would you not see divine Agamemnon slumbering^* 
nor trembling nor refusing to fight ; but hastening quickfy 
to the glorious fight. He left his steeds, indeed, and hk 
brass-variegated chariot ; and these his servant Eurymedon, 
son of Ptolymseus, the son of Piriiis, held apart panting. 
Him he strictly enjoined to keep them near him, against the 
time when weariness shotdd seize his Hmbs, commanding over 
many. But he on foot traversed the ranks of the heroes, and 
whichever of the swifb-horsed Greeks he saw hastening^ them 
standing beside, he encouraged with -^rords : 

" Argives ! remit nought of your fierce ardour, for fiither 
Jove yn]l not be an abettor to falsehoods, but certainly VUI7 
tures will devour the tender bodies of those very person^ 
who first offered injury, contrary to the league ; and w^ 
after we shall have taken the city, will carry off in our ships 
their dear wives, and their infent children.'' 

But whomsoever on the other hand he saw declining hate- 
ful battle, them he much rebuked with angry words : 

" Argives, ye arrow-fighters,^ subjects for disgrace, are ye 
not ashamed ? Wby stand ye here astounded, like &wn% 
which, when they are wearied, running through the extensive 
plain, stand, and have no strength in their hearts 1 Thus do 
ye stand amazed, nor fight. Do ye await the Trojans until 
they come near, where your fiiir-prowed galleys are moored 
on the shore of the hoary sea, that ye may know whether 
the son of Saturn will stretch forth his hand over you." 

Thus he, acting as commander, kept going through the 
ranks of heroes, and he came to the Cretans, going through 
the throng of men. But they were armed around warlQke 
Idomeneus. Idomeneus, on his part, [commanded] in the 

Quos tamen Homenls non in pestilentia neqiie in Tariis generibus moTi* 
borum aliquid attulisse auzilii, sed yntneribiu tantmnmodo fetro et medi^ 
camentis mederi solitos esse proposuit. Ex quo apparet, has partes 
medidnae solas ab bis esse tentatas, easque esse vetustissimas." 

* If it be remembered that archery, in comparison with figfa^g dose* 
handed, was much despised (of. Soph. Aj. 1120, sqq. ; Eur. Here. For. 
160), the term lofKapoi (01 Trcpt Toig ioi)c fiBfioprifisvoiy ApoU. Lex. and 
Hesych.) need not be forced into any of the out-of-the-way meanings 
whidi Anthon and others have assigned to it 
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tan, Hke a boar in sfcrength ; bat Meriones urged on the 
Lindmost phalanxes for him. Seeing these, .A^iamemnon, 
the Irfng of men, rejoiced, and instantfy accosted Idomeneus, 
in bland words : 

^O IdomeneoB, I honour thee, indeed, above the swift- 
hoised Greekfli, as well in war, as in any other work, and at 
the banquet, when the nobles of the Argives mix in their 
caps the dark-red honourabje^ wine : for though the other 
crested Greeks drink by certain measures^ thy cup always 
stands full, as [mine] to me, that thou mayest drmk when 
thy mind desires it. But hasten into war, such as formerly 
thou didst boast to be." 

But him IdomeneuB, the leader of the Cretans, in turn 
answered : '' Son of Atreos^ a very congenial ally will I be 
to thee, as first I promised and assented. But exhort the 
other crested Greeks that we may fight with all haste, since 
the Trojans have confounded the league : death and griefs 
shall be theirs hereafter, since they first offered injury, con- 
trary to the league." 

ThoB he spoke : and the son of Atreus passed on, joyous 
at heart, and he came to the Ajaces, going through the 
iioops of the heroes. But they were armed, and "w^h them 
followed a doud of in&ntry. As when a goai>-herd froiR a 
hill-top perceives a cloud tiayersing the deep, beneath the 
nc^h-western blast ; and to him, standing at a distance, it 
4tppears while coming over the ocean, darker than pitch, and 
hrmgs with it a mighty whirlwind ;^ he both shudders on 
seeing it, and drives his fiock into a cave. Such, with the 
Ajaces, moved into hostile battle the dense dark phalanxes 
of Jove-nurtured youths, bristling with shields and spears. 
And Ving Agamemnon seeing them, rejoiced, and accosting 
them, i^ke winged words : 

** Ye Ajaces, leaders of the brazen-mailed Argives, ye two, 
indeed, for it becomes me not, I in no respect desire to incite; 
hp ye yourselves mightily instigate the people to fight 
valiantly. Would that^ O father Jove, Minerva, and ApoUo, 
such courage were in the breasts of all ; saon then would the 

^ See my note on Od. 
. * The watenpamtf which is often followed by hurricanes, ii meant. 
See Arnold. 
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dty of king Priam bend to its ML, taken and destroyed hj 
o\ir hands." 

Thus having said, he lefb them there and went to the 
others ; there he found Nestor, the harmonious orator of the 
Pylians, marshalling his associates, and exhorting them to 
battle, mighty Pelagon, Alastor, Chromius, and prince H8»> 
mon, and Bias the shepherd of the people. In fit>nt, indeed, 
he placed the cavalry^ with their horses and chariotEf, but the 
foot, both numerous and brave, in the rear, to be the stay of 
the battle ; but the cowards he drove into the middle, that 
every man, even unwilling, might fight from necessity. At 
first, indeed, he gave orders to the horsemen ; these he com- 
manded to rein in their horses, nor to be confused with the 
crowd. '^ And let no person, relying on his skill in horseman^ 
ship, and on his strength, desire alone, before the rest, to 
fight with the Trojans, nor let him retreat : for [if so], ye 
will be weaker. And whatever man, from his own charioty 
can reach that of another, let him stretch out with his spear ;^ 
for so it is much better : for thus the ancients overturned 
cities and walls, keeping this purpose and resolution in their 
breastis." 

Thus*the old man, long since well skilled in wars, exhorted 
them, and king Agamemnon rejoiced when he saw him; and 
accosting him, spoke winged words : 

" O old man, would that thy knees could so follow thee^ 
and thy strength were firm as is the courage in thy breastw 
But old age, common alike to all, wearies thee. Would that 
some other man had thy age, and that thou wert amongst the 
more youthftd." 

Him then the Gerenian knight Nestor answered : " Son 
of Atreus, I myself would much wish to be so, as when I 
killed Eruthalion. But the gods never give all things at the 
same time to men. If I were a young man then, now in 
turn old age invades me. Yet even so, I will be with the 
horse, and will exhort them with counsel and words : for this 
is the office of old men. But let the youths, who are younger 

' /. e, those who fought from chariots. 

^ With Arnold and Anthon, I follow Koppen's interpretation. The 
meaning is, whoever, without leaping irom his own chariot, can reach that 
t?/ another, should commence the attack. This was less dangerous than 
digiBoaiitiDg; 
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than I am, and confide in their strengthy brandish their 
spears. 

* Thus he lE^ke ; and the son of Atreiis passed him by, re- 
joicing at hcffiurt. Next he found the horseman Menestheus, 
son of PetenSy standing, and aronnd him the Athenians 
skilled in the irar-shoat : bat crafty Ulysses stood near ; and 
zoond him. stood the ranks of the Cephalleziians not feeble ; 
finr not yet had the troops of these heard the shout, since 
lately the roused phalanxes of the horseHsobduing IVojana 
sod of the Greeks moved along j but they stood waiting till 
another division of the Greeks, coming on, should charge the 
Trojans and b^in the battle. Having seen these, therefore, 
Agamemnon^ the king of men, reproved them, and, accosting 
them, epokid -winged words : 

** O son of Peteu% Jove-nurtured king, and thou, accom- 
plished in evil wiles^ crafty-minded [Ulysses], why trembling 
do ye re&ain from battle, and wait for others 1 It became 
yod, indeed, being amongst the first, to stand and meet the 
ardent battle. For ye are the first invited by me to the 
feast when we Greeks prepare a banquet for the chiefs. Then 
it is pleasant to you to eat the roasted meats, and to quaff 
cape of sweet wine, as long as ye please. But now would ye 
in preference be spectators, though ten divisions of the Greeks 
should fight in your presence with the ruthless brass.** 

But him sternly regarding, crafty Ulysses answered thus : 
^Son of Atreufl^ what a woid has escaped the barrier of thy 
teeth ! How canst thqu say that we are remiss in fighting I 
WJieDBYer we Greeks stir up fierce conflict against the horse- 
taming Trojans, thou shalt see, if thou desirest, and if these 
things are a care to thee, the beloved fEkther of Telemachus 
mingled with the foremost of the horse-taming Trojans. But 
thou sayest these things rashly.** 

But him king Agamemnon, when he perceived that he was 
angry, smiling^ addressed, and he retracted his words : 

** Noble son of Laertes, much-contriving Ulysses, I neither 
dbide thee in terms above measure, nor exhort thee. For I 
am aware that thy mind in thy breast kens Mendly counsels : 
for thou thinkest the same that I do. But come, we shaU 
settle these disputes at a future time, should anything evU 
have now been uttered. But may the gods render dl ^i\ii^s^ 
thiu^ tsozzl" 
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Thus haymg spoken, he left ihem there, and went t 
others; he found magnanimous Diomede, son of Tydeui 
standing by his horses and braas-moimted^ diariot. Kea 
him stood Sthenekusf, son d Gapaneus. And haying see: 
him too, king Agamemnon reproved him, and aooosting hii 
thuS; spoke -winged words : 

'^ Alas ! O son of warlike horse-breaking Tydeus, why dos 
thou tremble ) Why dost thou explore tibie intervals of ik 
ranks 1^ It was not with Tydeus thus customary to trembL 
but to fight with the enemy &x before his dear companion; 
Bo they have said, who beheld him toiling^: for I never me 
nor have I beheld him : but they say i£at he excelled a 
others. For certainly with godlike Polynioes he entere 
Mycenae without warlike array, a guest, xsoUecting forces 
they^ were then preparing an expecfition against the sacre 
Walls of Thebes, and supplicated mtsch that they would gh 
renowned auxiliaries. But they [the Myoenseans] were wil 
3ng to give them, and approved of it, as they urged ; bi 
Jove clumged [their design], showing unpropitious omen 
But, afber they departed, and proceeded on their way, the 
came to rushy, grassy Asopus. TiieD. the Achseans sent Q> 
deus upon an embassy.^ Accordingly he went, and foun 
^any Oadmeans feasting in the psSace of brave Eteocle 
Then the knight Tydeus, though b^ng a stranger, feared no 
l^eing {done amongst many Oadmeans : but challenged the] 
to contend [in games], and easily conquered in all, so mighi 
ft second was I^Snerva to him. But the Oadmeans, goaders < 
'Steeds, being enraged, leading fifty youths, laid a crafty an 
Ibuscade for him returning: but there were two leader 
Mseon, son of Hsamon, like unto the inmiortals, and Lyo 
^hontes, persevering in fight, the son of Autophonua Tydeu 
however, brought cruel death upon them. He kiUed thei 
'all, but sent one only to return home : &r he dismisse 
Mseon, obeying the portents of the gods. Such was ^toHa 
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* Properly, ** fkateaed, iddered.' 
: ' Lit. *' tiie bridges of the war." He was looking to see where tbe 
Was a chance of escape by nizming between the ranks. 

^ Polynices and Adraetos. The reader will do well to compare Grot 
Tol. i. p. 371. 
• * To Thebes. 
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Jydeus. But he begat a son, inferior to himaelf in battle, 
bat saperior in comudL" 

Thus he lE^b^ ; but brave Diomede answered nothing, re- 
ferencing the rebuke of the venerable king. 

Bat hun the son of renowned Oapaneus answered : ^' Son 
of Atrens, lie notj knowing how to tell trutL We, indeed, 
boast to be &r better than our fathers. We too have taken 
the citadel of seven-gated Thebes, leading fewer troops under 
the wall sacred to Mars, confiding in the portents of the gods, 
ttdd in the aid of Jove : but they perished through their own 
in&tuation. Wherefore, never place my ancestors in the same 
XBnk with, me." 

Him sternly regarding, brave Diomede accosted thus : ''My 
friend^ Sthenelus, sit in silence, and obey my words ; for I 
tiame not Agamemnon, the shepherd of the people, for thus 
exhorting the well-greaved Greeks to fight. Glory shall at- 
tend him, i^ indeed, the Greeks shall conquer the Trojans, 
and take sacred Ilium ; but great grief shall bo his, on the 
other hand, the Greeks being cut o£^ But come now, and 
let us be mindful of impetuous valour." 

He spoke, and from his chariot leaped with his arms upon 
the earth, and dreadfiilly sounded the brass on the breast 
of the prince, as he moved rapidly along : then truly would 
kuc have seized even a brave spirits 

As when on the loud-resounding shore a wave of the sea 
is impelled in continuous succession beneath the north-west 
wind -which has set it in motion ; at first indeed it raises 
itself alofb in the deep, but then dashed against the land, 
it roars mightily ; and being swollen it rises high aroimd 
the projecting'points, and spits from it the foam of the sea : 
thus then the thick phalanxes of the Greeks moved inces- 
santly on to battle. Each leader commanded his own troops. 
The rest went in silence (nor would you have said that so 
nmnerons an army foUoweid, having the power of speech Jn 
their breasts), silently reverencing their leaders. And around 
them all their arms of various workmanship shone brightly ; 
dad with which, they proceeded in order. But the Tro- 

' Terra is an affectionate phrase applied to an elder, like papa. Com- 
pare Alberti on Hesycb. ▼. inf^ia, t. i. p. 505, and on iiTTa^ p. 606 ; 
Helladius, Chrestom. p. 9, ed. Meurs. 
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jaus, as the sheep of a rich man stand countless in the fold, 
whilst they are milked of their white milk, oontiniiall|r 
bleating, having heard the Yoice of their lernhs — ^thns was 
the clamour of the Trojans excited through the wide army. 
Por there was not the same shout of all, nor the same voice, 
but their language was mixed, for the men were called from 
many climes. These Mars urged on, but those blue-eyed 
Minerva^^ and Terror, and Bout, and Strife, insatiably raging^ 
the sister and attendant of homicide Mars, she raises her 
head, small indeed at first, but afterwards ^e has fixed her 
head in heaven, and stalks along the eartL Then also she^ 
going through the crowd, increasing the groaning of the 
men, cast into the midst upon them contention alike destruc- 
tive to alL 

But they, when now meeting, they had reached the same 
place, at once joined their ox-hide shields, and their spears^ 
and the might of brazen-mailed warriors; and the bossy 
shields met one another, and much battle-din arose. Ther 
at the same time" were heard both the groans and shouts 
of meii slaying and being slain ; and the earth flowed with 
blood. As when wintry torrents flowinir down from the 
mountains, mix in a baL the impetuouTwater from their 
great springs in a hollow ravine, and the shepherd in the 
moimtains hears the distant roar — so arose the shouting and 
panic of them, mixed together. 

Antilochus first killed a Trojan warrior, Echepolus, son 
c^ Thalysias, valiant in the van. Him he first struck on 
the cone of his horse-plumed helmet, and the brazen point 
fixed itself in his forehead, then pierced the bone, and dark^ 
ness veiled his eyes ; and he fell, like a tower, in fierce con- 
flict. Him fallen, king Elephenor, the of&pring of Chal* 
codon, chief of the magnanimous Abantes, seized by the feet^ 
and was drawing him beyond the reach of darts in haste^ 
that with all haste he might despoil him of his armour : 
but that attempt was short ; for magnanimous Agenor 
having descried him dragging the body, wounded him with a 
brazen spear in the side, which, as he stooped, appeared from 

^ " On th' other side, Satan alarm'd 
Collecting all his might dilated stood, 
Like Teneriff or Atlas nnremoved : 
His stature reacVd the sV^.** — ^?«x«j6Asft Lost, iv. 985» 
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beneath the /covert of his shield, and he relaxed his limbs 
[in death]. His soul therefore left him. But over him 
arose a fierce conflict of Trojans and of Greeks. But they 
like wolves rushed on each other, and man bore down man. 
Then Telamonian Ajax smote the blooming youth Simoi- 
msy son of Anthemion, whom formerly his mother, descend- 
ing from Ida^ brought forth on the banks of Simois, when, 
to wit, she followed her parents to view the flocks ; where- 
fore they called him Simo'isius. Nor did he repay to his 
dear parents the price of his early nurture, for his life was 
short, he being slain with a spear by magnanimous Ajax. 
For him advancing first, he [Ajax] struck on the breast, 
near the right pap : and the brazen spear passed out through 
his shoulder on the opposite side. He fell on the ground in 
the dust, like a poplar, which has sprung up in the moist 
grass-land of an extensive marsh, — ^branches grow smooth, 
yet upon the very top, which the chariot-maker lops with 
the shining steel, that he might bend [it as] a felloe for a 
beauteous chariot. Drying, it lies indeed on the banks of 
the river. So did the high-bom Ajax spoil Simoisius, the 
descendant of Anthemion. But at him Antiphus, of the 
varied corslet, the son of Priam, took aim through the crowd 
with a sharp spear. From whom, indeed, it erred ; but he 
struck Xieucus, the faithfiil companion of Ulysses, in the groin, 
as he was drawing the body aside ; but he fell near it, and 
the body dropped from his hand For him slain, Ulysses 
was much enraged in mind; and he rushed through the 
van, armed in shining brass ; and advancing very near, he 
stood, and casting his eyes all around him, hurled with his 
gUttering spear. But the Trojans retired in confusion, as 
6ie hero hurled; he did not, however, hurl the spear in 
vain, but struck Democoon, the spurious son of Priam, who 
came fit)m Abydos, from [tending] the swift mares. ^ Him 
Ulysses^ enraged for his companion, struck with his spear 
in the temple, and the brazen point penetrated through the 
other temple, and darkness veiled his eyes. Falling he made 
a crash, and his arms resounded upon him. Both the fore- 
most bands and illustrious Hector fell back. The Argives 
shouted aloud, and dragged the bodies away : then they 

^ Priam had a stud at Abydos, on the Asiatic coast of the HeWe^x^oiiX.. 
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mshed ^urtlier forward; and Apollo was enraged, looking 
down from Pergamns; and, shouting out, exhorted the 
Trojans : 

"Arouse ye, ye horse-breaking Trojans, nor yield the, 
battle to the Greeks ; since their flesh is not of stone, nor of 
iron, that when they are struck, it should withstand the 
flesh-rending brass ; neither does Achilles, the son of Mi- 
haired Thetis, flght, but at the ships he nourishes his yex- 
atious spleen." 

Thus spoke the dreadful god from the city. But most 
glorious Tritonian Pallas, the daughter of Jove, going through 
the host, roused the Greeks wherever she saw them relaxing. 

Then fete ensnared Diores, son of Amaxyncens ; for he 
was struck with a jagged hand-stone, at the ankle, on the 
right leg ; but Pirus, son of Lnbrasus, who came from ^^Enos, 
the leader of the Thradan warriors, struck him. The reck- 
less stone entirely crushed both tendons and bones ; supine 
in the dust he fell, stretching forth both hands to his dear 
companions, and breathing forth his souL But Pirus, he 
who struck him, ran up, and pierced him in the navel with 
his spear ; and thereupon all his entrails poured forth upon 
the ground, and darkness veiled his eyes. 

But him ^ ^tolian Thoas struck rushing on with his 
spear, in the breast over the pap, and the brass was fast- 
ened in his lungs : Thoas came near to him, and drew the 
mighty spear out of his breast; then he unsheathed his 
sharp sword, and with it smote him in the midst of the 
belly, and took away his life. But he did not ^oil him 
of his armour, for his companions stood round him, the 
hair-tufted Thracians, holding long spears in their hands, 
who drove him from them, though being mighty, and va- 
liant, and glorious; but he, retreating, was repulsed with 
force. Thus these two were stretched in the dust near to 
each other ; Pirus, indeed, the leader of the Thracians, and 
Diores, the leader of the brazen-mailed Epeans ; and many 
others also were slain around. 

Then no longer could any man, having come into the field, 
find fault with the action, who, even as yet neither wounded 
from distant blows,^ nor pierced close at hand with the sharp 

» Pinis. 

^ Observe the distinction* between atXriros and &KovTtn-oQ, Stt 
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brass, might be busied in the midst^ and whom spear-bran- 
dishing Minerva might lead, taking him hj the hand, and 
might avert from him the violence of the darts ; for many 
of the Trojans and of the Greeks on that day were stretched 
prone in the dnst beside one another. 



Anthon 



; Ammonius, p. 29 ; Valck. Bc€X^(r9ai uiv kari rb kic PoXrJQ 
)atf ical iK T&v ivavrlutv oin'aaOai Bkf rb Ik x^H^^S TtTpuKjOai. 
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BOOK THE FIFTH. 



ARGUMENT. 



The exploits of Diomedes, who, irritated by a wound from PandanSt 
fights with unremitted fury, and even wounds Venus and Mars, who 
were aiding the Trojans. 

Then, moreover, Pallas Minerva gave strength and daring 
to Diomede, the son of Tydeus, that he might become con- 
spicuous amongst all the Argives, and might bear off fof 
himself excellent renown. And she kindled from his helmet 
and his shield an unwearied fire, like unto the summer^ star, 
which shines 2 very brightly, having been bathed in the ocean* 
Such tkfire she kindled from his head and shoulders, and she 
urged him into the midst, where the greatest numbers were 
in commotion. 

Now there was amongst the Trojans one Dares, ridi, 
blameless, the priest of Yulcan ; and he had two sons, Ph^ 
geus and IdsBus, well skilled in all kinds of battle : these 
twain, apart [from their companions], rushed to meet [Dio» 
mede] ; they on their part, fit)m their two-horse chariot^ 
but he, from the ground made the attack on foot. When 
these, therefore, advancing against each other, were now neaiv 
Phegeus first hurled forth his long-shadowed spear, and thi 
point of the spear went over the left shoulder of the son of 
Tydeus, nor did it strike him. But the son of Tydeus next 
Pushed on with his brazen javelin ; nor did the weapon fly in 

* /. e. the dog star, Sirius, whose rising marked the beginning of the 
6'7ru)paf or season extending from the middle of July to the middle of 
September. It is said to be most brilliant at its time of rising. Cf* 
ApoU. iii. 956 : "Oc ^4 '"''* Kokbc fikv dpiJ^tjXS^ r' iffiSsoOai *Avri\Xti. 

' This use of the subjunctive mood u called the (rx^/^a 'l^vKetov by 
Lesbonax, p. 179, ed. Yalck. 
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Tom Lis hand, but struck his [Phegeus's] breast be- 
the papS) and forced him from hSi ohaxiot. Then 
leaped down, having left the very beautiM chariot, 
mtured to protect his slain brother. [In vain,] for not 
le would have escaped gloomy &te, but V ulcan snatched 
WB,Y, and saved him, having enveloped him in darkness, 
be old man might not be altogether sad. But the son 
rnanimous Tydeus having taken the horses, gave them 
companions to lead to the hollow ships. When the 
tnimous Trojans beheld the sons of Dares, the one^ 
the other slain at the chariot, the hearts of all were 
ifited. But azure-eyed Minerva^ seizing him by the 
thus addressed impetuous Mars : '' Miurs, Mars, man- 
, gore-stained, stormer of walls, should we not suffer the 
IS and the Greeks to fight, to which side soever father 
nay give glory ; but let us retire, and avoid the wrath 

e r 

IS having said, she led impetuous Mars from the battle, 
terwards seated him on grassy^ Scamander. Then the 
3 turned the Trojans to flight, and each of the leaders 
is man. !First Agamemnon, king of men, hurled from 
eudot huge Hodius^ chief of the Halizonians. For in 
<;k of him first turned [in flight], between his shoulders 
ed the spear, and drove it through his breast ; and 
V he made a crash, and his arms resounded upon him. 
. next Idomeneus killed Phsestus, the son of MsBonian 
, who had come from fertile Tame. Him, just as he 
lounting his chariot,^ speor-fSuned Idomeneus^ with his 
ance, wounded in the right shoulder : he fell from his 
t, and hateful darkness seized him. Then the attend- 
f Idomeneus despoiled him of his arms, 
aelaus, the son of Atreus, slew .with his sharp ^ spear 

«enre the construction by appontion. Soph. Ant. 21 : Tci> icavi- 
Tov filv TTpoTiffaQf rbv S* aTifidaai; Iy«. — 561 : Toi vaXcf ^tiiil 
^y fuv dpTiiaQ" Avow ve^avBaiy riqv 6* d^* ov rd vp&r* £0v. 
s Bnttm. Lezil. p. 324, sqq. 

hall generally adopt this translation of Xirvoi, with Anthon. 
K>11. Lex. Horn. p. 604, ed. Villois: dXvStvTi, *0 fxkp ^Airiutp^ 
l^ec, d^voivTi dkf divtvtp. ^ith Anthon, I prefer Apion's interpre- 
Othen escplain it "beechen," or "thorn-wood." Cf. Alberti 
ych. p. 766. 

O 
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ScamandriiiS; son of StropMus, dever in the cbase^ dn excellent^ 
Imntsman ; far Diana herself taught him to shoot all Idndff 
of beasts, which the wood in the mountains nurtures. Batt 
then at least arrow-rejoicing Diana availed him not, nor his 
skill in distant shooting, in which he had been formerijr 
instructed. But spear-renowned Menelaos, son of Atreus^ 
wounded him, flying b^ore him, with a spear in the backy 
between the shoulders, and drove [the spear] through his 
breast. Prone he fell, and his arms resounded upon hun> 

Meriones slew Pherechis, son of the artist Harmon, wha 
knew how to form with hift hands all ingenious things (for. 
Pallas Minerva loved him exceedingly) : who also for Alez*^ 
ander had built the equal ships, soiurce of woes, which werci 
a bane to all the Trojans and to himself since he did noti 
understand the orades of the gods.^ Meriones, indeed, when' 
following he overtook him, struck him in the right hip ; bui 
the point 'went right through beneath the bone, near the/ 
bladder ; and on his knees he £eU lamenting, and death orver- 
shadowed him* 

But Meges next slew Pedseus, son of Aatenor, who, indeed/ 
was a spurious son, yet noble Theano brought him up with 
care, equally with her own dear childr^i, gratifying her^ 
husband. Him the spear-&med son of Phyleus, on his part^' 
comiag near, smote on the back of the head with his sharp 
spear ; the steel cut through his teeth under his tongue* Jk 
ijie dust he feU, and caught the cold steel in hift teeth. 

But Euiypylus, son of Evsemon, slew noble Hypsenor, son 
of magnanimoua Dolopion, who was priest of Scamander, and 
was honoured as a god by the people ; him, as he was flying 
before him, Eurypylus, then, ilie illustrious son of Evsemon, 
struck in the shoulder in his flight, rushing on with his 
sword, and put ofl* his heavy hand : then the gory hand &11 
in the field ; but blood-red death and stem fate seized his eyes. 

Thus they on their part laboured in the violent flght. But 
you would not have known the son of Tydeua, to which sid4 
he belonged, whether he was mixed with the Trojans or with 
the Greeks. For he rushed through the plain, like xmto a 

* A doubtful line, but probably r^erring to an oracle by which the 
Trojans were recommended to avoid maritime affairs. CI ProdL 
Chrestom. p. 472, ed. Gaisf. 
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len by iaoimtain-B(;reAmfl, which flowing rapidly 
•wn biidges : and this, neither the fortified dams * 
in, nor the fenoea of the lichly-blooming fields 
Lt conies suddenly, when the -ndn-stonn oi Jove 
a heavily : many hopefdl works of Tigoroos youths 
bo &I1 by it T^xoB by the son of Tydeos were the 
inxiMof the Trojans thrown into oonfbsion ; nor did 
stand him, although being nimienm& 
therefore, Pandani% the illnstrioos son of Lyoaon, 
nshing tbrough the field, discomfiting the phalanxes 
1, he drew his crooked bow, and onote him mshing 
ig him upon the light shoulder [on] the eayity dT 
b : the bitter shaft flew on and raroke through to 

aide; and the corslet was stained with blood, 
m the illnstrions son of Lycaon exclaimed aloud : 

on, ye magnanimous Trojana;, spurrers d steeds ; 
aveast of the Greeks is wounded ; nor do I think 
ill long endure the -violent arrow, if king Apolloy 
Jove, really urged me proceeding from Lyoia." 
je spoke, vaunting ; but him [Diomede] the swift 
not subdue : but having retreated, he stood before 

and chariot, and thus accosted Sthenelus, son of 

• 
• 

, dear son of Capaneus^ descend fix)m thy chariot, 
mayeat draw from my shoulder, the bitter shaft." 
e spoke, and Sthonelus leaped frx>m his chariot to 
id, and, standing by him, drew the swift, deeply- 
rrow forth from his Moulder, and the blood spurted 
igh the twisted mail Then Diomede, brave in 
ijed : ^ 

me, O daughter of segis-bearing Jove, unwearied, 
^curing thou stoodest by me and my sire in the 
;ht, now in turn befriend me^ O Minerva. And 
to slay this man, and that he may approach within 
r my spear, who being beforehiuid has struck me^ 
I, and says ih&t I shall not long behold the brilliant 
le sun." 

e spoke, praying, and Pallas Minerva heard him, . 
light his limbs, his feet, and his hands aboye, and 
tear him, spoke winged words : 

g2 



• ^ 
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"With, confidence, now, O Diomede, fight against the 
Trojans ; for into thy soul have I sent that intrepid ancesf> 
tral might, such as the Bhield.brandiahing knight Tydeus 
was wont to possess : and moreover I have taken awaj the 
darkness from thine eyes, which befoi^ was upon them, that 
thou mayest discern a god and also a man. Wherefore now, 
if any divinity come hither, making trial of thee, do thou by 
no means fight against any other immortal gods; but if 
Venus, daughter of Jove, should come into battle, wound her 
at all events with the sharp brass." 

Thus on her part having spoken, azure-eyed Minerva de- 
parted : but the son of Tydeus, returning again, was mixed 
with the van ; and ardent as he before was in spirit to fight 
against the Trojans, then, indeed, thrice as much, courage 
possessed him. like as a lion, whom the shepherd in i£e 
coimtry, by his fleecy sheep, has grazed indeed, while over- 
leaping the court-yaxd, but has not killed ; he [the shepherd] 
lias merely roused his ardour ; but afterwards he ventiires no 
farther aid, but on the contrary retires within the fold, while 
the sheep, deserted, fly in consternation. These, indeed, are 
huddled in masses one upon another, but he [the lion] leaps 
joyfully fi'om the lofty fold.^ So was brave Diomede joyfally 
mixed with the Trojans. 

Then he slew Astynoiis, and Hypenor the shepherd of the 
people : having smote the one above the pap with the brazen 
lance, but the other he smote with his huge sword on the 
collar-bone at the shoulder, and separated the shoulder fixNOd 
the neck and back. These, indeed, he left, but rushed on 
Abas and Polyidus, the sons of Eurydamas, the aged inters 
preter of dreams ; to whom going to the war, the old man 
did not interpret their dreams ; but brave Diomede spoiled 
them when slain. Then he went against Xanthus and Thocm, 
the sons of Phflenops, both dearly cherished \^ but he was 
worn by sad old age, and did not beget another son to leave 
over his possessions. These, then, Diomede slew, and took 
their life from both, but to their father left grief and mournful 
cares, since he did not receive them returning alive fi:om battle \ 
but his next of kin^ divided the inheritance amongst them, 

* A very doubtful line. 

^ Cf. Battm. Lexil. p. .511. 

' Schol. : XrjpuffTalf oi rbv xfjgov oIkov Siaviftofitvot isXripovSfioi, 

\ 
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Then he seized Echemon and Chromins, two sons of Dar- 
danian Priamy being in one chariot. As when a lion, leaping 
amidst the herd, has broken the neck of a heifer or of an ox 
pasturing in a thicket ; so did the son of Tydeus forcibly dis- 
lodge them both from the chariot against their wills, and 
then spoiled them of their arm& .But the steeds he gave to 
his companions, to drive to the shipa 

But him JEmesA beheld devastating the ranks of men, and 
he hastened to go both through the battle and the din of 
spears;, seeking godlike Pandarus, if anywhere he might find 
hiuL He found the blameless and valiant son of Lycaon, 
and stood before him, and spoke [this] word to him : 

** O Pandanis, where are thy bow and thy winged shafts, 
and thy renown, with which no man here at least contends 
with tl^e, nor does any person in Lycia boast to be braver 
than thou ) But come, having raised thy hands to Jove, aim 
an arrow against this man, (whoever he be, who is thus pre- 
vailing', and who has already wrought many ills against the 
Trojans, since he has relaxed the knees of many and of brave), 
onless he be some god, wrathful against the Trojans, angry 
on account of sacrifices [not offered] : and imless the severe 
wiath of a deity be upon us." 

TTim the illustrious son of Lycaon answered in turn : 
g^Tiftgm, counsellor of the brazen-mailed Trojans, I assimilate 
him in all respects to the warlike son of Tydeus, recognizing 
him by his diield and oblong helmet, and looking on his 
steeds : but I do not know certainly whether he be a god 
But if this man, whom I speak o^ be the warlike son of 
Tydeus^ he does not perform these £rantic deeds without 
divine aid, but some one of the immortals stands near, 
wm^ped round as to his shoulders^ in a cloud, who has 
tamed into another course the swift shaft just about to hit 
him. For but just now I aimed an arrow at him, and struck 
him on the right shoulder, entirely through the cavity of his 
corslet ; and I thought I should hurl him down to Pluto ; 
yet did I not altogether subdue him ; some god, of a truth, 
is wrathfiiL And steeds and chariots are not present, which 
I might ascend : but somewhere in the palaces of Lycaon 

Apoll. Lex. p. 854 : 01 fiaKp69tv vpofffjicovTeQ Kard yivoQy Kai x^P^ 
ovra Tuv uvviyyvc td xp^fiara KXijpovofJiovvTtg, 
* Cf. Hor. Od. i. 2,31 : ** Nube candentes humeros amictus.*' 
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{are] eleven chariots, beautiful, newly-built, lately made : 
<;oyerings are spread around them : and beside each of them 
stand steeds yoked in pairs, eating white barley and wheal 
Of a truth the aged warrior Lycaon gave nue, on setting out^ 
veiy many commands in his wellrbuilt palaces : he ordered 
me, having ascended my steeds and my chariot, to command 
the Trojans in the fierce confyictsj but I heeded him not 
(and truly it would have been much better), sparing my 
steeds, lest they, accustomed to feed' largely, should want 
food, to my cost,^ the men being shut up [in the city], Thi» 
I left them ; but I have come on foot to Troy, relying on my 
Tbow and arrows, but these were not destined to profit me. 
For lately I aimed [a shaft] at two oMeh, at the son of 
Tydeus and the son of Atreus ; and having struck, I drew 
blood manifestly from both ; but I roused them the more. 
Therefore, with evil fe,te I took down my curved bow from 
the peg, on that day when I led the Trojans to pleasant 
TlinTn^ doing a favour to divine Hector. But if I shall re- 
turn, and shall with these eyes behold my country, and my 
wife, and my loffcy-roofed great palace, immediately may 
some hostile man cut : off my head, if I do not put this bow 
into the shining fire, having broken it with my hands ; for it 
attends on me to no purpose." 

Him. then .tineas, the leader of the Trojans, addressed iii 
turn : " Speak not so : but it will not be otherwise, before 
that we twain, with horses and fihaxiot, going against this 
man, make trial of him with arms. But come, ascend my 
chariot ; that thou mayest see of what kind are the steeds of 
Tros, sldlftd in the plain to pursue rapidly here and thei^ 
and to retreat ; they also shall bring us safe again to the city, 
if Jove will a second time afford glory to Diomede, the s<hi of 
Tydeus. But come, take the whip now, and ike Shining 
reins, and I will descend jfrom the chariot, that I may fight ; 
or do thou await this man, and the steeds shall be my care." 

Him then the illustrious son of Lycaon answered in turn : 
" -^neas, do thou thyself hold the reins and thy own steeds : 
the better will they bear along the curved chariot under thpir 
accustomed charioteer, if we shall fly back from the son of 
Tydeus ; lest they, taking fright, should become restive, and 
'be unwilling to bear us away from the war, missing thy voice, 

' Obsenre the force of 7101. * 
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and the Boii df magnammous Tydefos^ ruahing on ns, should 
cilaj ouiBelves, and dxive away thy sdid-hoofed steeds. But 
do thou thyself driye the ciuudat and thy own steeds^ but 
with my sharp spciar will I reoeivB him adyaxicinir.*' 

Tbr/h^ ^ .soeBdiBg the vaneg>^^<>riot, they 
directed the swift steeds impetuansly against the son of 
TydeuB. Bat Stbenelus, the illustrioiis son of Oapaneus, , 
perceived them, and immediate^ to the son of Tydeus he 
spoke winged words : 

" Diomede, son of Tydeus, most dear to my soul, I perceive 
■two valiant men eager to £ght against thee, possessing im- 
mense might ; one, indeed, woU-skilled in the bow,^ Pandarus, 
.and moreover he boasts to be the son of Lycaon, and .^neas, 
[who] boasts to be bom the son of magnanimous Anchises; 
Dut Venus is his mother. But come, let us now retire, having 
.asoraided our horses, nor thus, I pray thee, run f\iriously 
through the van, lest thou shouldst lose Ihy dear life." 

Bat him stendy regarding, brave Diomede thus addressed : 
'* Talk not to me cf retreat,^ since I think thou wilt not per- 
43aade me. It becx>me8 not my nature to fight in a skulking 
manner, nor to 1a:emble ; as yet my strength is unimpaired. I 
am averse to mount the duoiot, but even as I am will I ad- 
vanoe to meet them : spear-brandishing Minerva does not 
sufTer me to tremble. Kever i^all the swifb horses bear these 
twain both back again from us, supposing even one of them 
shall escape. But another thing I tell thee, and do thou lay 
it up in "Qij soul, if most prudent Minerva should grant me 
^e ^lory to kill both, then do thou detain here these swifb 
^steeds, stretching forth the reins from the rim, and, mindful, 
rush upon the horses of ^^Bneas, and drive them from the 
Trojans to the wdl-greaved Greeks. For they are of that 
breed which &r-seeiQg Jove gave as a price to Tros for his 
son Ganymede; wherefore they are the best of steeds, as 
many as are under the east and the sun. From this breed 
Anchises, king of men, stole them, having supplied mares 
without the Imowledge of Laomedon : of the breed of thes^ 
six were foaled in his courts. Eeserving four himself, he 

^ This bold change of construction, where one would have expected top 
luu, T^ iif has been noticed by Leebonaz, p. 186. 

' But Anthon, I think, with more spirit, renders this, '* Speak not at 
all fearward.'' 
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nourislied them at the manger, and two, skilled in rousing 
terror, he gave to iEbieas. If we can take these, we shall 
have borne away excellent gloiy." 

Thus they were speaking such things to each other ; but 
the others soon drew near, urging onward their swift steeds. 
The illustrious son of Lycaon first accosted Diomede : 

" Stout-hearted, warlike-minded, son of illustrious Tydeuf^ 
certainly my swift shaft, my bitter arrow has not slain thee. 
Now again will I try with my spear, whether I can hit my 
mark." i 

He said, and brandishing [it], he sent forth his long- 
shadowed spear, and struck the shield of Ty^^®^ : but the 
brazen spear flying straight through, approached the corslet; 
Then the son of Lycaon shouted loudly over him : 

"Thou art wounded ia the flank, through and through, 
nor do I think thou wilt endiu:e it much longer: but to 
me hast thou given great glory." 

But him the valiant son of Tydeus, tmdisturbed, ad- 
dressed : " Thou hast erred, nor hast thou reached thine 
aim; 2. "but I certainly think thou wilt not cease, tiU one 
of you at least, having &llen^ shall satiate Mars, the warrior 
of the bull's-hide shield, with his blood." 

Thus having spoken^ he hurled forth [his lance], and Mi- 
nerva directed the weapon to his nose, near the eye; and 
it passed quite through his white teeth : and then unwea- 
ried, the brass cut the root of his tongue, and the point 
came out at the bottom of his chin. From his chariot he 
fell, and his variegated, shining ^ arms resounded upon bim ; 
but his swift-footed steeds started aside through finght, and 
there were his soul and strength dissolved, .tineas then 
bounded down with his shield and long spear, feaiing lest 
the Greeks by any means should take the body away from 
him. He walked round it, therefore, like a lion, confiding 
in his strength : and before him he stretched out his lancey 
and his shield equal on all sides, shouting dreadfully, eager 
to slay him, whoever might come against hira. But the 
son of Tydeus seized ia his grasp a hand-stone, a huge 
aflair, such as no two men could carry, such at least as 

' This is the best manner of expressing the full meaning of rvxci'/M* 

' /. e. given a mortal wound. 

^ But Battm. LezU. p. 65 prefers ** agile," I. e. easilj-widded. 
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mortals are now ; but lie even alone easily wielded it. With 
it He strack ifSneas on the hip, where the thigh is turned 
in the hip ; — ^they call it the socket ; — the socket he smote 
violently^ and hroke besides both tenclonsy and the rugged 
stone tore off the skin. But the hero haying &llen on his 
knees, remained so, and supported himself with his strong 
hand upon the ground, and dark night veiled his eyes. 

And there, of a truth, .tineas, the king of men, had pe- 
rished, unless Yenus, the daughter of JovOi had quickly ])er- 
oeived him, his mother, Vho brought him forth to An- 
diises as he fed his oxen ; ^ but around her own dear son 
she spread her white arms, and before him she extended 
the folds of her shining robe, as a fence against arrows^ 
lest any of lihe swift-horsed Greeks having cast the steel 
into his breast, should take away his life. She, indeed, 
stealthily bore off her beloved son from the battle. Nor 
was the son of Capaneus forgetful of those commands which 
warlike Diomede gave him : but he detained his own solid- 
hoofed steeds apart from the tumult, having stitched forth 
the reins £rom the rim; and rushing forward, drove from 
the Trojans to the well-greaved Greeks .the beautifrd-maned 
steeds of .^^eas, and gave them to Deipylus, his beloved 
companion (whom he honoured above all his coevals, because 
he possessed in his mind sentiments congenial with himself ), 
to drive them to the hollow ships : but the hero himself, 
having aficended his chariot, took the splendid reins ; and 
instantly drove his solid-hoofed steeds after the son of Tydeus 
with aniour ; but Diomede pursued Venus with the cruel 
steel,^ knowing that she was an imwarlike goddess, nor [one] 
of those goddesses who administer the war of men, neither 
Minerva^ nor city-destroying Bellona. But when he had 
now overtaken her, having pursued her through a great 

' Cf. Theocrit. i. 105 : Oif Xlyerai rdv Kvvptv o povKoXoct ^pff^ ffor' 
'IdAv, "Epire vot' 'AyxtVav. See Hymn, in Vener. 54, sqq. ; and 
GroCe, Hist, of Greece, vol. i. p. 73. 

' It is well known tlut these battles and wonndings of tne gods gave so 
much scandal to Plato, that he wished to cast Homer out of his republic, 
much to the indignation of Heraclides Ponticus, AUeg. Horn. p. 511. 
The fathers 6f the early church made no small use of Plato's opinion on 
this head. Cf. Enseb. P. £. ii. 10; Tertull. Apol. § xiv. ; Augustin, 
C. D. ii. 14 ; Minndus Felix, 22 ; who all make use of his testimony as 
in argument against Pagamsm. See Coleridge, Classic Poets, p. 64. 
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cro'w^ tken the son of mftgnanimoua Tydelu^ having stretched 
forward, wounded the feeble [eoddess] in the eictremily of the 
hand, bounding on with the warp bcasB. Instantly the spear 
pierced through the skin, through her ambrosial robe (which 
the Graces ihetnselyes had wrought), at the extremity [of 
the hand] aboye the ])ahn. Immortal blood flowed frm 
the goddess, ichor, such, to wit, as flows from the blessed 
gods. For they eat not bread, nor drink dark wine ; there- 
fore are they bloodless^ and are called immortal But she 
screaming aloud, east her son from her: and him Phoebus 
ApoUo rescued in his hands in a sable cloud, lest any of 
the swift-horsed Greeks, casting the stod ^ his'brkst, 
should take away his life. But warlike XHomede shouted 
loudly after her : ^ 

" Withdraw, O daughter of Jove, from war and battle. Is 
it not sufOloient that thou dost practise deception upon 
feeble women 1 But if thou wilt go to the war, I certainly 
think thou wilt hereafter dread battle, even l^ou^ thoH 
but hearest of it dsewhere." 

Thus he qx^e : but she departed, distracted [with pain], 
for she was grisTOjisly exhausted. But swift-footed Irs 
having taken her, led her outside the crowd, oppressed with 
grie& ; but she began to turn liTid as to her beauteous aldn. 
Then she found impetuous Mars sitting at the left of the 
battle ; and his spear and swift horses had been enveloped 
in darkness. But she, falling on her knees, with many en- 
treaties besought from her dear brother his golden-frontleted 
steeds: 

^^Dear brother, render me a service, and give me thy 
steeds, that I may go to Olympus, where is th^ seat of the 
immortals. I am grievously oppressed with a wound which 
a mortal man, the son of Tfydeus, inflicted on me, who now 
would fight even with father Jove." 

Thus she spoke : but Mars gave her the golden-frontleted 
steeds. But she mounted the chariot, grieving in her heart ; 
and Iris mounted beside her, and took the reins in her 
liands, and scourged them to go on, and they flew not un- 
willingly. And immediately then they reached the seat 
of the gods, the lofty Olympus. There nimble, swift- 
footed Iris stayed the steeds, having loosed them from the 
chaiiot, and set before them ambrosial fodder. But the godr 
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dess Yenns feU at the knees of her mother Dione ; and she 
embraced her daughter in her arms, and soothed her -with 
her hand, and addressed her, and said : 

'' Which, of the heavenly gods, beloyed daughter, has wan- 
tonly done such things to thee, as if thou hadst openly 
wrought some evil ? " 

But her laughter-loving Venus answered : " The son of 
Tydeus^ haughty Diomede, has wounded me, because I was 
withdrawing from battle my beloved son .tineas, who is by 
far most dear to me of alL For it is no longer the destruc- 
tive contest of Trojans and of Greeks ; but now the Greeks 
£ght even with the immortals." 

But her Dione, divine one of goddesses, answered : " En- 
dure, my daughter, and bear up, although grieved ; for 
many of us, possessing Olympian habitations, have in times 
past endured pains at the hand of men,^ imposing heavy 
grie& on one another. Mars, in the first place, endured it, 
when OtuB and valiant Ephialtes, the sons of Aloeus, bound 
him in a strong chain. He was chained in a brazen prison 
for thirteen months : and perhaps Mars, insatiate of war, 
had perished there, had not his stepmother, all-&ir Eeribsea, 
told it to Mercury; but he stole Mars away, already ex- 
hausted, for the cruel chain subdued him. Juno also suf- 
fered, when the brave son of Amphitryon smote her in the 
rig^t breast with a three-pronged shaft. Then most irre- 
mediable pain seized her. Amongst these Pluto also en- N 
dared a swift shafb, when the ^ame hero, the son of segis- 
bearing Jove, afflicted him with pains at Pylos amongst the 
dead, having wounded him. But he went to the palace of 
Jove, and the lofty Olympus, grieving in his heart, and 
transfixed with pains; for the shaft had pierced into his 
huge shoulder, and tortured his souL But Paeon healed 
?^iTn^ sprinkling pain-assuaging remedies, for he was not at ^ 
all mortal Audacious, regardless one 1 who felt no com- "' 
ponction in doing lawless deeds, — ^who with his bow vio- 
lated the gods that dwell in Olympus. But against thee 

. * Speaking of these humiliations of the gods, Grote, Hist. t. i. p. 78, 
wdl observes : '* The god who serves is for a time degraded ; but the 
tapfreme god who commands the servitude is in the like proportion exalted, 
whilst the idea of some lort of order and goyemment among these axx^tt- 
)wnaii bein^ was nerer Jost sight of, " 
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azure-eyed goddess Minerva has excited this man. Infetuate! 
nor does the son of Tydeus know this in his mind, tha* 
he is by no means long-lived who fights with the immois 
tala, nor ever at his Imees will sons lisp a father s nam^ 
as he returns from war and dreadfiil battle. Therefore, let 
the son of Tydeus now, though he be very brave, havd 
a care, lest a better than thou fight with him : lest at a 
future tune .^Egialea, the very prudent daughter of Adrastus, 
the noble spouse of horse-taming Diomede, grieving, should 
rouse her ser\'ants from sleep, longing for the husband of 
her youth, the bravest of the Greeks." 

She spoke, and with her palms wiped off the ichor from 
her hiind : the hand was hesJed, and the severe pains miti- 
gat^xL But then Minerva and Juno looking on, provoked 
Satumian Jove with heart-cutting words ; but amidst them 
azure- eyed goddess Minerva thus began speaking : 

*• Father Jove, wilt thou indeed be angry with me on ao* 
count of what I shall say ? Surely it must be that Venus, 
inspiring some one of the Grecian women with a desire of 
accompanying the Trojans, whom now she exceedingly love^ 
while caressing one of those fair-robecf Grecian women, has 
torn her delicate hand against a golden buckle." 

Thus she spoke : but the fiither of men and gods smiled, 
and haWng called, he thus accosted golden Venus : 

*• Not to thee, daughter mine, are intrusted warlike 
wv>rk^ : but do thou confine thyself to the desirable offices of 
marrii^ge. and all these thmgs shall be a care to svdffc Mars 
wid to Minerva.* 

Thus they» indeed, were speaking such things to each 
i^er. l^ut Diomede, doughty in the din of battle, rushed 
wiHm «l?;hu>aa. conscious that Apollo himself held over him his 
luuuK Btit he re\-ered not the mighty god, for he always 
K>Ji\^h1 to slay ^£neas, and despoil hun of his glorious armour. 
Thnoe then, immediately, he rushed on, eager to slay him, 
wul thrice A^h^IIo repelled his shield with violence ; but 
vrhen at lei^i the foiurth time he rushed on, like a god, the 
f^lartiuu A|x\llo menacing terribly, addressed him : " Con- 
«don i>^>u of TVrvleus, and retire, nor wish to think things 
iHjual wxth the gixls ; for the race of the immortal gods and 

•rl!'*^ T^^^^^ '^ ^^ ^*^^ ^ ^ nowise similar." 

Thus ho spok^ : Wt ^e^ siotl cii '^teoa Totired a littl% 
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avoiding the wrath of &r-darting Apollo. But Apollo placed 
Mneas apart from the crowd, in sacred Fergamus, where his 
temple was.^ Latona and shafb-rejoicing Diana healed him 
in ike mighty shrine, and adorned him with glory. But 
silver-how^ Apollo formed a phantom like unto .^iueas him- 
self and such in arms. Around the phantom the Trojans 
and the noble Greeks smote on each others* breasts the well- 
orbed ox-hide shields, and the light bucklers. Then at length 
Phoebus Apollo addressed impetuous Mars : 

"Mars ! Mars ! man-slaughterer, gore-tainted, wall-batter- 
ing ! wouldst not thou now, meeting this man, the son of 
lydeus, withdraw him from the battle, who would even now 
£ght with father Jove ? First, indeed, in close combat, he 
▼ounded Yepus in the hand, at the wrist; but then he 
roshed on me, like imto a god.** 

Thus having spoken, he sat down on lofty Pergamus ; but 
destructive Mars aroused the ranks of the Trojans, going 
through them, assimilating himself to Acamus, the swift 
leader of the Thracians, and thus he harangued the Jove- 
nourished sons of Priam : 

"Ye sons of Priam, Jove-nourished king, how long will ye 
yet suffer the people to be slain by the Greeks 1 Is it until 
they fight around tie well-made gates 1 A hero lies pros- 
trate, whom we honoured equally with noble Hector, the son 
of magnanimous Anchises. But come, let us rescue from the 
tamult our excellent companion.** 

Thus having spoken, he excited the might and courage of 
eacL Then Sarpedon much rebuked noble Hector : 

" Hector, where now has that strength gone, which thou 
didst formerly possess 1 Thou saidst, I ween, that thou 
alone, with thy kindred and thy brothers, couldst defend the 
dty without the forces and allies. • Now I can neither see 
nor perceive any of these ; but they crouch down, like dogs 
about a lion : we, on the contrary, who are here mere allies, 
bear the brunt of the fight. Even I, being thine ally, have 
come from a very great distance ; for fiu: off is Lycia, at 
eddying Xanthus, where I left my beloved wife and my 
in£wt son, and many possessions, which he who is poor 

* '' On the Trojan dtadel of Pergamus itself was a temple of ^poWo, 
vith Diana and Latona ; and bence Homer represents these three de\V^fi& 
uprotecdag^ the Alliag dtjr/'^MuUer, Dorians, vol. i. p. 248, 
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azure-eyed goddess Minerva has excited this man. In^ttnate! 
nor does the son of Tydeus know this in his mind, that 
he is by no means long-Hved who fights with the immoiS 
taJs, nor ever at his Imees will sons lisp a father s name^ 
as he returns from war and dreadful battle. Therefore, let 
the son of Tydeus now, though he be very brave, havd 
a care, lest a better than thou fight with him : lest at a 
future time -^gialea, the very prudent daughter of Adrastu^ 
the noble spouse of horse-taming Diomede, grieving, ^ould 
rouse her servants from sleep, longing for the husband of 
her youth, the bravest of the Greeks^" 

She spoke, and with her palms wiped off the ichor from 
her hand : the hand was healed, and the severe pains miti- 
gated. But then Minerva and Juno looking on, provoked 
Satumian Jove with heart-cutting words ; but amidst them 
azure-eyed goddess Minerva thus began speaking : 

" Father Jove, wilt thou indeed be angry with me on ao» 
count of what I shall say 1 Surely it must be that Venus, 
inspiring some one of the Grecian women with a desire of 
accompanying the Trojans, whom now she exceedingly loves, 
while caressing one of those fidr-robed Grecian women, has 
torn her delicate hand against a golden buckle." 

Thus she spoke : but the father of men and gods smiled, 
and haviQg called, he thus accosted golden Venus : 

"Not to thee, daughter mine, are intrusted warlike 
works ; but do thou corfine thyself to the desirable offices of 
marriage, and all these things shall be a care to swift Mars 
and to Minerva." 

Thus they, indeed, were speaking such things to each 
other. But Diomede, doughty in the din of battle, rushed 
upon -ZEneas, conscious that Apollo himself held over him his 
hands. But he revered not the mighty god, for he always 
longed to slay ^neas, and despoil him of his glorious armour* 
Thrice then, immediately, he rushed on, eager to slay him, 
and thrice Apollo repelled his shield with violence ; but 
when at length the fourth time he rushed on, like a god, the 
fer-darting Apollo menacing terribly, addressed him : " Con- 
sider, O son of Tydeus, and retire, nor wish to think things 
equal with the gods ; for the race of the immortal gods and 
of men walking on the earth is in nowise similar." 
Thus he spoke : but the son oi Tydswa retired a little^ 
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avoiding tlie wrath of &r-darting Apollo. But Apollo placed 
.tineas apart from the crowd, in sacred Fergamus, where his 
temple was.^ Latona and shafb-rejoicing Diana healed him 
in the mighty shrine, and adorned him with glory. But 
sQver-bowed Apollo formed a phantom like unto .^iueas him- 
seli^ and such in arms. Around the phantom the Trojans 
and the noble Greeks smote on each others* breasts the well- 
orbed ox-hide shields, and the light bucklers. Then at length 
Phoebus Axx>llo addressed impetuous Mars : 

"Mars ! Mars 1 man-slaughterer, gore-tainted, wall-batter- 
ing ! wouldst not thou now, meeting this man, the son of 
lydeus, withdraw him from the battle, who would even now 
fight with father Jove ? First, indeed, in close combat, he 
woimded Vepus in the hand, at the wrist; but then he 
rushed on me, like unto a god.** 

Thus having spoken, he sat down on lofty Pergamus ; but 
destructive Mars aroused the ranks of the Trojans, going 
through them, assimilating himself to Acamus, the swift 
leader of the Thracians, and thus he harangued the Jove- 
nourished sons of Priam : 

" Ye sons of Priam, Jove-nourished king, how long will ye 
yet sufTer the people to be slain by the Greeks 1 Is it until 
they fight around tie well-made gates 1 A hero lies pros- 
trate, whom we honoured equally with noble Hector, the son 
of magnanimous Anchises. But come, let us rescue from the 
tumult our excellent companion." 

Thus having spoken, he excited the might and courage of 
e€ich. Then Sarpedon much rebuked noble Hector : 

" Hector, where now has that strength gone, which thou 
didst formerly possess 1 Thou saidst, I ween, that thou 
alone, with thy kindred and thy brothers, couldst defend the 
city without the forces and allies. • Now I can neither see 
nor perceive any of these ; but they crouch down, like dogs 
about a lion : we, on the contrary, who are here mere allies, 
bear the brunt of the fight. Even I, being thine aUy, have 
come 6t>m a very great distance ; for &r ofi* is Lycia, at 
eddying Xanthus, where I left my beloved wife and my 
in^Boit son, and many possessions, which he who is poor 

* ** On the Trojan dtadel of Pergamus itself was a temple of ^poWo, 
with Diana and Latona ; and hence Homer represents these tV\Tee de\^*^ 
dMpTotectwgtbefiinwgdtjr/''—MuUer, Poriana, vol. i. p. 24ft. 
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covets : bUt I, nevertheless, exhort the Lycians, and I am 
ready myself to fight with that hero ; and yet there is not. 
here to me such store as the Greeks can carry or lead o£ 
But thou standest still, and dost not exhort even the others 
forces to stand and to defend their -wive& pBeware], lest 
perchance, as though ensnared in the meshes of an all-cap^, 
turing net, thou become a prey and a spoU to hosttte men: 
for quickly will they destroy thy well-inhabited dty. But- 
it behoves thee, both night and day, to interest thyself in aH 
these matters, beseeching the chie& of thy &r-sunmioned allies 
to persevere with ardour, and forego their violent strife." 

Thus spoke Sarpedon, but his speech gnawed the soul of 
Hector, and immecSately he leaped from Ins chariot with his 
armour to the ground, and brandishing his shafp spears, he- 
went iu all directions through the army, exhortmg them to. 
battle ; and he stirred up a grievous conflict They then 
rallied and stood against the Greeks ; but the Greeks, in^ 
dose array, withstood them, nor fied. 

And as the wind scatters the chaff about the sacred' 
threshing-floors, when men are winnowing [it], and when 
yellow Geres is separating both the grain and the chaff, as 
the winds rush along ; and the chaff-heaps ^ grow white from 
beneath ; thus then the Greeks became white with the dust 
from above, which indeed through them, as they again were 
mingled in the combat, the feet of the steeds struck up [from 
the ^ound] to the brazen heaven ; for the charioteers wer&* 
tumiufi: back. But thev directed the strength of their hands 
straight forward ; and fierce Mars spread I vapour over the. 
battle, aiding the Trojans, going about everywhere, execut- 
ing the commands of golden-sworded Phoebus Apollo, who 
ordered him to excite the courage of the Trojans, whenever he 
should see PaUas Miuerva departing ; for she was an ally to the' 
Greeks. But he sent forth-^Eneas from his v^y rich shrme, and 
infused strength into the breast of the shepherd of the people. 

Then j^neas placed himself amidi^ his companions ; but 
they rejoiced when they saw him approaching alive and' 
unhurt and having excellent strength. They did not, how- 
ever, ask any questions ; for a different labour did not permit,, 
which the silver-bowed god and man-slaughtering Mars, 
and Strife insatiably raging, had excited. But them the 
' But cf, ScboL ol roiroL etc o^c tci dy^i^a VcrVictu, 
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Greeks, the two Ajaoes, and TTlyaseB and Diomede, urged 
on to fight. But they, even by themaelYe^ feared neither 
the violent attacks^ of the Trojans^ nor their shouts : but 
remained firm, like unto douds, which the son of Saturn, 
daring a cahn, has placed upon the lofby mountains, at rest, 
when the might of Boreas sleeps,^ and of the other impetuous 
winds, which, blowing with shnll blasts, disperse the shadowy 
ckmd& jThus the Greeks awaited the Trojans, standing firm, 
nor fied. But the son of Atreus kept hurrying through the 
host, exhorting them nmch : 

<< O £dend% be men, and assume a Taliant heart, and feel 
shame? towards each other through the fierce engagements : 
for mare of those muen who dread shaxoe axe safe, than are 
slain j bat from fiigitives neither does any g^ory arise, nor 
any assistance." 

He spoke, and darted with his spear quickly, and struck 
Deicoon, son of Pergasis, a warrior chie^ the companion of 
magnanimous ^neai^, whom the Trojans honoured equally 
wi& the sons of Priam ; since he was prompt to fight amidst 
the Tan. Him then king Agamemnon struck in the shield 
-with his spear, but it [the shield] did not repel the spear, for 
even through this it passed onwards^ and pierced him through 
the belt, at the lower part of the stomadb. And he made a 
crash as he fell^ and his arms rattled over him. 

Here then^^eas slew some brave heroes of the Greeks, — 
Crethon and OrsLLochua^ the sons of Diocles : their father, 
indeed, rich in sustinence,^ dwelt in well-built PhersB ; but 
his origin was from the river Alpheus, which fiows widely 
through the land of th0 Pylians. Alpheus begat Orailochus, 
a prince over many men j but OrsUochus begat magnanimous 
Diocles ; and of Diocles were bom two sons, Crethon and 
Orsilochus, well skilled in all kinds of battle. These, indeed, 
in the bloom of youth, in their sable ships followed with the 
Aigives to Ilium fioned for noble steeds^ seeking honour for 

> Sacli Bocma to be the fbrce of the plural plas, 

* *' AMeckding, while tiie north wind sleeps."— Milton, P. L. ii. 489. 

* /. e. be ashamed to fly or give way. Compare Fhito, Sympos. p. 31 7» 
P. 6. ed. Laem., where he dwells upon the advantages of friends fighting 
together, as rendering men ashamed of any cowardly action. 

^ T^ construction with the genitiye is very common in Latin. Vii^. 
Georg. ii. 468 1 " dives opum. " jEn, L 18 ; Hot. Ep. ii. 51, SI •, Od. Vs , 
8, 5 ; Siliiu> L 393. 
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tlie sons of Atreus, Agamemnon and Menelaus : but there 
the end of death overshEidowed them. 

They two,^ just as two lions have been reared under their 
dam, amid the thickets of a deep wood, on a mountain's 
heights ; they in process of time seizing oxen and &t sheep, 
lay waste the stalls of men, tiQ at length they are themselves 
killed by the hands of men with the sharp brass ; such these 
two, subdued by the hands of .tineas, fell like lofty firs. 
Then Menelaus, brave in the din of war, pitied them fisJlen, 
and went through the van, equipped in shining brass, bran- 
dishing his spear ; for Mars kindled his strength, with the 
design that he should be subdued by the hands of ^^Ineas. 

But him Antilochus, son of magnanimous ISTestor, beheld, 
and proceeded through the van, for he feared much for the 
shepherd of the people, lest he should suffer anything; and 
greatly disappoint them of [the fruits of] their labour. And 
now they were stretching forth their hands and sharp spears 
against each other, eager to fight ; but Antilochus stood very 
near the shepherd^ of the people. But i^neaa, though a bri& 
warrior, remained not, when he beheld the two heroes 
standing near each other. When, therefore, they had drawn 
the dead bodies^ to the people of the Greeks, they gave the 
miserable pair into the hands of their companions j and they 
themselves, returning back, fought in the van. 

Then they slew IVlaemenes, equal to Mars, general of the 
magnanimo^ shielded PapU^^ans. Him^deed the son 
of Atreus, spear-renowned Menelaus, wounded with a spear, 
as he stood, having smote him on the collar-bone. But An- 
tilochus on his part smote the charioteer Mydon, his brave 
attendant, the son of Atymnias (now he was in the act of 
turning his solid-hoofed steeds), having struck him with a 
hand-stone on the elbow ; immediately the reins, white with 
ivory, fell from, his hands on the ground in the dust. But 
Antilochus, rushing on, smote him with his sword in the 
temple, and panting he fell from the well-made chariot, head- 
long in the dust, on his head and his shoulders. Very long 
he stood (for he fell on deep sand), till the two horses, striking 

' The order is, riayt, olta Xkovre ^vw, Anthon refers to Kiilmer, 
443, 4, p. 97, Jelf 8 Translation. 
* See note on ver, 60. 
' Of the sons of Diocles. 
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him, cast bim to the ground in the dust : but Antilochus 
lashed them on, and drove them to the army of the Greeks. 

But them Hector discerned through the. ranks, and rushed 
on them, vociferating, and with him followed the brave pha- 
lanxes of the Trojans. Mars and venerable Bellona led 
them ; she, on the one hand, bearing with her tumultuous 
Din, but Mars, on the other, brandished a huge spear in his 
hands. At one time, indeed, he paced before Hector, at 
another after him. 

But him Diomede, brave in fight, seeing, trembled. As 
when a man, uncertain of his course, passing over a great 
plain, has stopped at a swift-flowing river, running into the 
sea, beholding it boiling with foam, and retreats back in 
baste : so then did the son of Tydeus retire, and he said to 
the host : 

" O Mends, how do we all admire noble Hector, that he is 
both a spearman and a daring warrior ! But with him one 
at least of the gods is ever present, who wards off death ; 
even now Mars in person stands by him like unto a mortal 
man. But retreat back, [with your faces] turned always to 
the Trojans;, nor desire to fight valiantly against the gods." 

Thus then he said : but the Trojans advanced very near 
tbeuL There Hector slew two heroes skilled in battle, Me- 
nesthes and AnchiaJus, being in one chariot. But mighty 
Telamonian Ajax pitied them falling j and advancing he 
stood very near them, and launched with his shining spear, 
and smote Amphiu^, son of Selagus, who, exceedingly rich in 
property and crops, dwelt in Psesus. But fate had led him as 
an ally to Priam and his sons. Him Telamonian Ajax smote 
on the belt, and the long-shadowed spear was fixed in the pit 
of his stomach. Falling, he made a crash, and illustrious 
Ajax ran up to him, about to spoil [him of] his armour ; but 
the Trojans poured upon him sharp spears, snining all around, 
and his shield received many. But he, pressing on him with 
Ids heel, drew from the body his brazen spear ; however, he 
vag not able to take off from his shoulders any other beauti- 
M armoor, for he was pressed upon with weapons. He also 
(Ireaded the stout defence of haughty Trojans,^ who, both 

* Cf. Lex. Seg. 6, p. 336. Bekk. : dykputxogt trifivbCf virspoirTriCj 
^pavvc. On the different and doubtful etymologies of this word, see 
Alberti on Hesych. t. i. p. 44, and Buttm. Lexil. p. 19, sq. 
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numerous and doughty, stood axound, stretching forth their 
spearSy and who drove him away from them, although being 
mighty, and valiant^ and renowned. But he, retiring^ waa 
repelled by force. 

Thus they, on l^e one hand, toiled throu^ the violent 
conflict. But violent £9ite urged on Tlepolemus, the brave 
and great son of Hercules, against godlike Sar^^on. But 
when they, the son and grandson of cIoud-KX>llecting Jow, 
were now rushing against one another, Tlepolemus first ad- 
dressed him [Sarpedon] : 

'' Sarpedon, chief of ih» Lycians, what necessity is there 
for thee, being a man unskilled in war, to tremble herel 
Falsely do they say that thou art the offspring of sdg^ 
bearing Jove, since thou art fax inferior to those heroes, 
who were of Jove, in the time of ancient men. But what 
sort do they say that Hercules was, my bold-minded, lion- 
hearted &ther ? who formerly coming hither, on account of 
the steeds of Laomedon, with six diips oidy, and with a 
few men, laid waste the city of Ilium, and widowed its 
streets. But thou hast an ignoble mind, and thy fi>rces are 
perishing away; nor do I think that thou wilt be an as- 
sistance to the Trojans, having come from Lyd% not even 
if thou be exceedingly valiant ; but that, slain by me, thou 
wilt pass through the gates of Hades.*' 

But him Saxpedon, leader of the Lycians, in letinm ac- 
costed : '* Tlepolemus, he indeed overturned sacred Bium,. 
through the folly of the hero, &mous Laomedon, iii^o re- 
proved with hairsh language hka who had deserved wdl, 
nor did he give back the steeds, on account of which he came 
frx)m a&r. But I tell thee that here slaughter and gloomy 
death will be&ll thee at my hands ; and that, subdued 1^ 
my spear, thou wilt give glory to me, and a spirit to- steed- 
femedi Pluto." 

Thus spoke Sarpedon : but Tlepolemus raised his sakeA 
spear, and from their hands, at the same moment, flew tlie 
long spears. Sarpedon, on his part, struck the centre of \)tk 
advennry's] neck, and the grievous weapon passed ri^^ 
through ; and glocmiy night overqnread' las eyes. But Ti»- 



' Anepitlietprobabl3rderifedftomtiiegtBeds(*'i] 
Claudian, de R. P. i. 1) employed in the abduc^n of Pi c s i ip ine. 
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polemus in the meantime liad struck Sarpedon in the left 
thigh with his long apear ; and the spear, rushing with vio- 
lenoe, passed through, grazing the hone : Imt his father as yet 
averted death. ^ 

His noble companions bore godlike Sarpedon from the 
battle ; but Utte long speBT, trailed along with him, pained 
him ; but this no one of them hastening noticed, nor thought 
(^ extracting £rom his thigh the ashen spear, that he might 
ascend the chariot; for such anxiety did his attendants 
entertain for him. But on the other side the well-greaved 
Qfeeks canied Tlepolemus from the fight; and divine 
Ulyases, possessing an enduring hearty perceived them, and 
his soul was stirred within him. And then he anxiously 
pondered in his mind and soul, whether he should pursue 
&rth^r the son of loud-thundering Jove, or should take 
away the lives of many more Lydans. But it was not fetted 
for magnanimous Ulysses to slay the brave son of Jove with 
the sharp spear. Ilierefore ll^erva turned his thoughts 
towards the multitude of the Lydans. Then he slew Goe- 
xanua, and Alastor, and Ohromius^ and Alcander, and Ha> 
lias, and No^micm, and Prytani& And yet more Lycians 
would noble Ulysses have slain, had not mighty crest- 
tossing Hector quickly perceived him. He therefore went 
through the van, armed in shining brass, bearing terror to 
the Greeks : then SarpedcHi, the son of S'oye, rejoiced at 
him af^iroachin^ and spoke [this] mournful address : 

^ O son ef Priam^ I pray thee, suffer me not to lie a 
prey to the Greeks, but aid me. Even then ^ let life for- 
sake me in thy city; since I was not destined to gladden 
my dear wile and in&nt son, returning home to my dear 
&therland" 

Th(u he spoke : but him plume-waving Hector answered 
nought, but flew past him, in order that he might repel 
the Ghneeks with aU haste, and take away the Hves of many. 
SQs noble oompanionfl m^Euitime plaibed godlike Sarpedon 
QDder a very beautifbl beech of segis-bearing Jove. Stout 
Fekgcm then, who was his beloved companion, forced out 
the ashen spear £rom his thigh Thereupon animation left 
Inm, and dturknesB was poured over his eyes ; but he again 

^ /. «. when joa have rescued my body from the foe, I will die ooatent 
inTroy.— Anthrni 
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revived, for the breeze of Boreas, breathing upon him around, 
refreshed in spirit him panting with difficulty. 

But the Greeks, on account of Mars and brazen-hebned 
Hector, neither were driven at any time back to their sable 
ships, nor did they advance forward to battle ; but always 
kept giving ground, since they had heard that Mars was 
with the Trojans. 

Then whom first, whom last did Hector, the son of Priam, 
and brazen Mars slay? The godlike Teuthras, and more- 
over the knight Orestes, the ^tolian spear-man Trechus, 
and (Enomaus, and Helenus of the race of CEbiops, and 
Oresbius of flexible ^ belt, who dwelt in Hyla, near the lake 
Cephissus, very intent on wealth : and near him dwelt other 
Boeotians, having a very rich territory. 

When therefore the white-armed goddess Juno perceived 
these Greeks perishing in the violent engagement, straight- 
way to Minerva she addressed winged words : 

" Strange ! O daughter of segi&-bearing Jove, unwearied 
one, certainly we have made a vain promise to MenelauB, 
that he should return after having destroyed well-walled 
Iliimi, if we suffer destructive Mars thus to rage. But 
come, let us too bethink ourselves of some powerful aid." 

Thus she spoke ; nor did the azureneyed goddess Minerva 
disobey her. Juno, on her part, venerable goddess, daughter 
of mighty Saturn, quickly moving, harnessed her gold-ca- 
parisoned steeds ; but Hebe speedily applied to the chariot, 
to the iron axle-tree on both sides, the curved wheels, golden, 
with eight spokes. Of these, indeed, the felloe is of gold, 
imperishable : but above [are] brazen tires fastened on them, 
wonderM to be seen ; but the circular naves on both sides 
are of silver ; and the body ^ was stretched on with gold and 
silver thongs (there was a double circular rim) ;. from this 
projected a silver pole; at its extremity she bound the 
golden, beauteous yoke, and to it attached the beautiful 
golden poitrels. But Juno, longing for conquest and battle, 
led the swift-footed steeds under the yoke. 

Minerva^ on the other hand, the daughter of aegis-bearing 

' Cf. Buttm. Lezil. p. 66. **!,€.& belt which he could easily more, 
and which, from its suppleness and flexibility, yielded to the pressure of 
\is person." — ^Anthon. 

^ ^t0poc is properly the seat, but is here pat for the whole chariot. 
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Jove, let flow down on her &ther*s floor her dainty robe 
of variegated hue, which she herself had wrought and worked 
with her own hands : then she, having put on her tunic, 
equipped herself for the tearful war in the armour of cloud- 
compelling Jove, and around her shoulders she then threw 
the fringed »gis, dreadful, around which on all sides Terror 
appears plumed. Thereon was Strife, thereon Fortitude, and 
thereon was chilling Pursuit;^ on it was the Grorgonian 
head of the dreadful monster, dire, horrible, a portent of 
s^is-bearing Jove. On her head she placed her four-crested 
helmet, with a spreading metal ridge,^ golden, sufficient for 
the heavy-armed of a hundred cities. She then stepped into 
her shining chariot with her feet ; and took her spear, 
heavy, huge, and sturdy, with whidi she, sprung from a 
dread sire, subdues the ranks of heroic men, with whom- 
soever she is wroth. But Juno with the lash quickly urged 
on the steeds. The gates of heaven creaked spontaneously, 
the gates which the Hours guarded, to whom are intrusted 
the mighty heaven and Olympus, as well to open the dense 
doud as to close it. In this way, indeed, through these 
gates, they drove their steeds, urged on with the goad : 
and they found the son of Saturn sitting apart from the 
other gods on the highest summit of many-peaked Olympus. 
There staying her steeds, the white-armed goddess Juno 
interrogated supreme Satumian Jove, and thus addressed 
him : 

" O &ther Jove, art thou not indignant at Mars for these 
bold deeds, — ^how numerous and how choice a multitude of 
Greeks he has destroyed rashly, nor as became him : a grief 
indeed to me ; but Venus and silver-bowed Apollo in quiet 
aie delighted, having let slip this frantic [god], who knows 
no rights. Father Jove, "wilt thou be angry with me if I 
drive Mars from the battle, having dreadfully wounded 
him?" 

But her answering, cloud-compelling Jove addressed : 

* Compare Upotiatie and UaXiiaKiCf similarly personified, in Hesiod, 
Scat. Here. 134, and Virg. ^n. viii. 701 : 

" *— tristesqne ex eethere Dirse, 
Et acissA gandena vadit Disoordia paM ; 
Qnam com sangoineo tequitur Bellona flagello." 

* See note cm iii. 362. 
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^^Come, incite the pillaging Minerva against him, wbo is 
very wont to canwe him to approach gdevous woes." 

Thus he spc^e : wx did the white-armed goddess Jimo 
^lisob^, but die lashed on her steeds. They flew, not un- 
willingly, midway between the earth and the stany beaTen. 
!N'ow, as much haze^ as a man sees with his eyes^ sittizig 
upon some klfcy point, and looking oyer the ^^^J^^t^g ocean, 
^so &x do the high-soundmg steeds of the gods dear at (me 
bound But when they now veaebed Troy, and the two 
flowing riyers, wheie' Stmois and SeamandOT tmite tbeor 
streams, tb^re the wMte^armed goddess Juno stayed b^r 
steeds, having loosed tbem fix>m tbe chariot, and shed a 
dense mist around tbem. But to tb^n Simois afforded am- 
iH'osial food to feed on. 

But they went on, like imto timid doves in their pace, 
liast^ung to asost the Grecian heroes. But when they bad 
now arrived where the most nameroas^ and the Ikavest stood 
collected in dense array round borse^sreaking Diomede, like 
raw-devouring lions or wild boars, whose strength is not 
feeble, there standings the white-armed goddess Juno touted 
aloud, having likened herself to great-hearted, brazen-voiced 
Stentor, who was accustomed to shoot as loud as fifty other 
men : 

'' Shame ! ye Groeks \ foel subjects of disgraoe ! admiraUe 
in form [alone]. As long, indeed, as divine Achilles was 
wont to be engaged in the vrar, the Trojans were not in 
the habit of advancing beyond the Dardan gates ; for they 
dreaded bk ns^hty &^ear ; but now they fi^t at ikud bolow 
ships, far a^^y from the cby." 

Thus saying she aroused the strei^h and comrage of each. 
The azure-eyed goddess IVfinerva n^ed towards the aiXL of 
Tydeus ; but she found that prince by his steeds and eha- 
Tiot, cooling the wound which Pandarus had inflicted on 
him with a shaft. For perspiration had afflicted him be- 
neath the broad belt of his well-orbed shield : vidth this was 
he afflicted, and he was &.tigued as to his hand ; and raising 

^ Opposed to the pure air of fstller. See Battm. LeziL p. 3hf, sqq. 

^ Observe the elegant position of Hkt plural rerfo between two singular 
substantives, accordmg to the Seheaaa AleuMideitia. CkMBpare Od. K, 
:513, and II. T, 138, which have been pointed out bf Lesboaaz, p. 179, 
«d. Yalck. 
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the belt, be wiped away the blaok gore. Tben tbe goddeai 
touched tbe yoke of tbe horses, and said : 

« little like biioself has Tjdeus begotten a son. Tydeus 
was oertaixilj small in body, but a wanior. And even when 
I sufiSsred him not to fight, nor to rush furiously to battle, 
when be came &r from the Greeks, an ambassador to Thebes 
to the numerous Cadmeans, I commanded him to feast 
quietly in the palaces ; but be, retaining his doughty spirit, 
as before, challenged the youths, the Gadmeans, and easily 
oanquered them in eyeiything; so great an auxiliary was 
I to bim. But thee, indeed, I stand by and preserve, and 
I exhort thee freely to fight against the l^jans. But 
either weariness, from great toil, has entered thy limbs, or 
at least disheartening fear in some manner possesses thee. 
Thou art not heoiceforth to be deemed at least the son of 
Tydeufi, tbe gallant son of JBneus." 

But her valiant Diomede answering addressed : " I know 
thee, O ffoddees, daughter of segis-b^ring Jove ; therefore 
will I wiliini^y tell this word to thee, nor will I conceal it. 
Neither does any disheartening fear possess me, nor any 
sloth : but as yet I am mindfrd of thy mandates, which thou 
didst enjoin. Thou didst not suffer me to fight with the 
other happy gods ; but if Yenus, the daughter of Jove, should 
oome into tbe battle, to wound her at least with the sharp 
steeL Wherefore now I myself retire, and have ordered all 
the other Greeks to be collected here : for I perceive Mars 
dispensing the battle." 

But bun the azure-eyed goddess Minerva then answered : 
'^Diomede;, mm of Tydeus, most dear to my soul, neither fear 
this Mars at all, nor any other of the immortals ; such an 
auxiliary am I to thee. But come, first direct thy solid- 
hoofed steeds against Mars, strike him in close combat, nor 
regard impetuous Mars, this frenzied and unnatural pest, shifter 
from one to another ; who lately haranguing promised me 
and Juno, that he would fight against the Trojans, and aid 
the Greeks ; but now be mixes with the Trojans, and has 
forgotten these." 

Thus having said, she forced Bthenelus from his horses to 
the ground, dragging him back with her hand; but ho 
promptly leaped down. Then the goddess herself infuriate, 
ascended tl\p chariot beside noble Diomede, and greatly did 
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the beechen axle groan under the weight; for it bore a 
dreadful goddess and a very brave hero. Then Pallas Mi- 
nerva seized the scourge and the reins. Straightway she 
drove the solid-hoofed steeds against Mars first. He, indeed, 
had just slain huge Periphas, the illustrious son of Ochesius, 
by far the bravest of the ^tolians. Him indeed gore- 
stamed Mars slew ; but Minerva put on the helmet of ^uto. 
that impetuous Mars might not see her. 

But when man-slaughtering Mars saw noble Diomede, he 
suflfered hrjge Periphas to Ue there, where first daying him 
he had taken away his life, but he went straight against 
horse-breaking Diomede. And when these came near, ad- 
vancing against each other. Mars first, over the yoke and 
the reins of the steeds, stretched himself forward with his 
brazen spear, eager to take away his life. It then the azure- 
eyed goddess Mmerva having caught in her hand, turned 
from the chariot, so as to be borne away in vain. But next 
Diomede, valiant in the din of war, made the attack with his 
brazen spear ; and Pallas Minerva firmly fastened it in his 
lowest flank, where he was girt with his belt. In that very 
part striking, she wounded him, and tore his beautiful skin, 
and drew out the spear again. Then roared brazen Mars, as 
loud as nine or ten thousand men roar in war, joining the 
strife of battle. And then fear seized the terr&ed Greeks 
and Trojans, so loud bellowed Mars, insatiate of war. 

And as when from the clouds, a gloomy haze appears, a 
heavy-blowing wind arising from heat ; such did brazen 
Mars appear to Diomede, son of Tydeus, gomg amid the 
clouds into the broad heaven. Quickly he reached lofty 
Olympus, the seat of the gods, and sat near Satumian Jove, 
grieving in his heart, and showed the immortal blood flowing 
down from the wound, and complaining, he spoke winged 
words : 

<^ Father Jove, art thou not incensed beholding these 
violent deeds? Ever, of a truth, are we deities suflering 
most gr^Mvous woes from the machinations of each other, and 
[whilst] conferring favour upon men. "We all are indignant 
with tnee;* for thou hast begotten a mad, pernicious 

/ 9[' T *l^«»^thee we are all at variance," taking <Toi as pnt for Std 
ffi mth Lrabonax, ^^pj ^j^^^, p^ 186 . Hesychius, t. ii. p. 1234, and 
the S<woliast. 
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daughter, to -vrhom evil works are ever a care. For all the 
other godsy as -many as are in Olympus, ol>ey thee, and unto 
thee each of us is subject. But her thou restndnest not by 
wordsy nor by any act, but dost indulge her, since thou thy- 
self didst b^et this destructive daughter. Who now has 
urged on Diomede, the overbearing son of Tydeus, to rage 
agamst the immortal gods. Venus he first wounded, in close 
fight, in the hand at the wrist ; and, equal to a god, he after- 
wards rushed on myself ; but my swifb feet withdrew me ; 
[otherwise] I should certainly for a long time have endured 
woes there amidst the dreadful heaps of slain, or living should 
have been exhausted by the strokes of the brass." 

HiTn sternly r^arding, cloud-compelling Jove addressed : 
'' Complain not to me, inconstant one, sitting by me : for 
thou art most hateful to me, of all the gods that possess 
Olympus : for to thee discord is ever gratei^ and wars and 
battles : thou hast thy mother Juno*s insufferable and un- 
bending disposition, which I myself can scarcely repress with 
words. Wherefore I think thou sufferest these things by 
her instigation. Yet no longer can I endure thy suffering 
pain, for thou art my offspring, and to me thy mother 
brought thee forth. But hadst thou, destructive as thou art, 
been bom of any other of the gods, even long since hadst 
thou been fiur lower than the sons of Uranus.'* 

Thus he spoke, and ordered Pseon to heal him : and Pseon 
healed him, spreading [on his wound] pain-assuaging medi- 
cines ; for he was not by any means mortal As when fig- 
tree juice,^ on being stirred about, curdles the white milk„ 
fluid before, and it very rapidly coagulates, while one is 
mixing it ; thus at that time did he speedily heal impetuous 
Mars. Hebe then washed him, and put on him beautiful 
garment& Then, exulting in glory, near Satumian Jove he 
sat down. 

And now again Argive Juno and the powerful assistant 
Minerva returned to the palace of mighty Jove, after having 
stayed mannalaying Mars firom his deeds of slaughter. 

' Used as rennet. 
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BOOK THE SIXTH. 



A&GUMBKT. 

The gods haying left the field, yktory now incUiieB to the side of the 
Greeks, and Helenns cooaMls Hector to order a public aopplication to 
Minerva in the citadel. While Hector is gone to the city for that pnr- 
pose, Diomedes and Glaucns recognize the friendship which had for- 
merly existed between their fiithersi and exdnoge armoiir in tdksa of 
■amity. Hecuba and the Trojan matrons present a robe to Minemi, 
and offer up prayers for their country. Hector reproves Paxis, and 
brings him back to the field, having first taken an afiiBcting farewell of 
his wife and child. 

AiO) now the dreadful battle of tlie Trojans and the 
Greeks was abandoned. Often here and there the battle 
raged through the plain, [the combatants] directing against 
each otheir their brass^tipped spears, between the rivers of 
Simois and Xanthus. 

First Telamonian Ajax, the bulwark of the Greeks,^ "broke 
through the phalanx of the Trojans, and gave light^ to his 
companions, smiting the good and mighty hero Acamas, son 
of Eyssorus, who was the bravest amongst the Thradans. 
First he struck him on the ridge of the horse-haired helmet; 
and the brazen spear "fixed itself in his forehead, and passed 
on withiu the bone ; but darkness veiled his eyes. 

But Diomede, brave in the din of war, slew Axylns, the 
son of Teuthras, who dwelt in well-built Arisba^ rich in 
wealth, and he was beloved by men, for dwelling in a house 
near the public way, he was wont to afford entertaimnent to 
all. But none of them [his guests] coming np /before Idm, 
warded off sad death ; but [Diomede] deprived both of life, 

1 7. e. the light of hope. Cf. Virg. ^n. ii. 281 : O liup Dardanis, 
spes 6 fidissima Teucriim." Quintus Calab. iii. 561. 'Etrgl ^ ftoi Upbv 
Jjfiapf Kai ipdoQ i^eXioio ttIXc^. 
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himself and bis attendant Galesiiig, who then was the chari- 
oteer of his steeds, and both these entered the eartL 

And Enryalus slew Dresos and Opheltius ; and afterwards 
went against j^sepns and Pedasus, whom formerly the Naiad 
nymph Abarbarea brought forth to blameless Bncolion. 
Bnoolion was the son of illustrious Laomedon, eldest by birth, 
but him his mother brought forth secretlj. While [Buco- 
Hon] was a shepherd, he was mingled in love and nuptials 
with her amongst the sheep; but she becoming pregnant, 
brought forth twin sons. And truly the son of Mecisteus^ 
relaxed their strength and their iUustrious limbs, and tore 
the armour from their shoulders. And next warlike Poly- 
poetes dew Astyalus. Ulysses killed Percosian Pidytes with 
OB bruen qpear ; and Agamemnon, king of men, slew Elatus. 
He dwelt at lofty Pedasus, on the banks of fiiir-flowing 
Satniois. The hero Leitus slew Phylacus flying ; and Eury- 
pyhis killed and spoiled Melanthius. 

In the next place Menelaus, valiant in the din of war, 
took Adrastus alive ; for his two steeds, flying bewildered 
over the plain, coming in violent contact with a branch of 
tamarisk, and having broken the curved chariot at the ex- 
tremity of the pole, tiiemselves flew towards the city, whither 
others also fled terrified. But he was rolled from his chariot 
near the wheel, prone in the dust on his mouth : but near 
Mm stood Menelaus, the son of Atreus, holding his long- 
flhadowed spear. Adrastus then embracing his kaees suppli- 
cated him: 

" Take me alive, O son of Atreus, and receive a worthy 
nnsom ; in my wealthy fother's [house]^ lie abundant stores, 
brass and gold, and well-wrought steel ; out of which my 
are will bestow on thee countiess ransom-gifbs, if he shall 
hear that I am alive at the ships of the Greeks.** 

Heiu he spoke ; and persuaded his mind in his breast, and 
abeady he was on the point of consigning hiTn to the care of 
bis attendant to condnct him to the ships of the Greeks : 
but Agamemnon running up, met him, and shouting in a 
chiding tone, spoke : 

" soft one, O Menelaus, wh^ art thou thus so much con- 
cerned for these men f In sootii very kind offices were done 
to thee in thy family by the Trojans.^ Of whom let none 

' Eoiytliis. ' Supply oiicy or ^d^cy. ' Ironically spoken. 
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escape utter destruction, and our liands ; not even bim whom 
the mother carries, being an infent in her womb, let not even 
him escape ; but let all the inhabitants of Ilium perish 
totally, without burial-rites, and obscure." 

Thus having said, the hero changed his brother's mind, 
having advised right things : but he, with his hand, 
thrust back the hero Adrastus from him ; and him king 
Agamemnon smote in the belly, and he was cast supine. 
But the son of Atreus planting his heel upon his breast, 
drew out the ashen spear. 

Then Nestor exhorted the Greeks, exclaiming aloud : " 
friends, Grecian heroes, servants of Mars, let no one now, 
desirous of spoil, linger behind, that he may return bringing 
abundance to the ships ; but let us slay the men, and a^r* 
wards at your leisure, shall ye spoil the dead bodies through 
the plain.'* 

llius having said, he aroused the might and courage of 
each. And then truly had the Trojans retreated into lEum, 
under the influence of the Mars-beloved Greeks, conquered 
through their own cowardice, had not Helenus, son of Friam, 
by far the best of augurs, standing near, spoken these words to 
^neas and to Hector : 

" -^Eneas and Hector, since upon you chiefly of the Trojans 
and Lydians the labour devolves, because ye are the bravest 
for every purpose, both to flght and to take counsel, stand 
here, and stay the forces before the gates, running in all 
directions, before that, on the contrary, flying they fell into 
the arms of their wives, and become a triimiph to the ene- 
mies. But after ye have exhorted all the phalanxes, we 
remaining here will flght against the Greeks, though much 
pressed, for necessity urges us. But Hector, do thou go to 
the city, and then speak to thy mother and mine ; and let 
her, collecting together the matrons of distinction ^ into the 
temple of azure-eyed Minerva, on the lofty citadel, [and] 
having opened the doors of the sacred house with the key, 
let her place on the knees of fair-haired Minerva the robe 
which seems to her the most beautiful, and the largest in her 
palace, and which is much the most dear to her. And let 
her promise to sacriflce to that goddess in her temple twelve 

^ Hesych. Tspaiac ivrt/«ovc yvvdiKaSy rdc yepac ri ixovtra^. 
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yearling heifers, as yet ungoaded, if she will take compassion 
on the city and on the wives and infant children of the l^jans : 
if indeed she will avert from sacred Ilium the son of Tydeus, 
that ferocious warrior, the dire contriver of flight : whom I 
declare 'to be the bravest of the Greeks ; nor have we ever 
to such a degree dreaded Achilles, chiefest of men, whom 
they say is from a goddess : but this man rages excessively, 
nor can any equal him in might:** 

Thus he said, but Hector was by no means disobedient to 
his brother ; and instantly from his chariot he leaped to 
the ground with his arms, and brandishing his sharp spears, 
he went in all directions through the army, inciting them to 
fight : and he stirred up dreadlul battle. But they rallied 
round, and stood opposite the Greeks. But the Greeks 
retreated, and desisted from slaughter; for they thought 
that some of the immortals, from the starry heaven, had 
descended to aid the Trojans, in such a way did they rally. 
But Hector exhorted the Trojans, exclaiming aloud : 

''Courageous Trojans and far-summoned^ allies, be men, 
my friend^ and recall to mind your daring valour, whilst I 
go to TlinTn, and tell to the aged counsellors, and to our 
wives, to pray to the gods, and to vow them hecatombs." 

Thus having spoken, crest-tossing Hector departed; Hut 
about binn the black hide, the border which surrounded his 
bossy shield, kept striking his ankles and his neck. 

But 61aucu% son of Hippolochus, and the son of Tydeus 
met in the midst of both armies, eager to fight. But when 
now they were near, going against each other, Diomede, brave 
in the dm of war, first addressed him : 

** Who of mortal men art thou, O most brave ? For never 
yet have I beheld thee in the glorious fight : but now indeed 
thou hast fiur surpassed all in thy confidence, since thou hast 
awaited my long-shadowed spear. Certainly they are sons 
of the hapless who meet my strength. But, if one of the 
immortals, thou art come frx)m heaven, I would not fight 
with the celestial gods. For valiant Lycurgus, the son of 
Biyacf, did not live long, who contended with the heavenly 
gods ; he who once pursued the nurses of raving Bacchus 
through sacred Nyssa ; but they all at once cast their sacred 

' Or rifXfcXftrol, far-£uned. See Anthon on v. 491. 
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implements^ on the ground, smitten by man-slaying Lyoiirgas 
with an ox-goad ; but Bacchus, too, terrified, simk under the 
wave of the sea, and Thetis received him affiighted in her 
bosom ; for dreadful trembling had seized him, on account of 
the threat of the man. With him the peaceful-living gods 
were afterwards enraged, and the son of Saturn rendered him 
blind, nor did he live much long^, for he became an obJMt 
of aversion to all the immortal gods. Wherefore I should 
not wish to fight with the blessed gods. But if thou art any 
one of mortals, who eat the fruit of the earth, come hither, 
that thou mayest speedily reach the goal of death.*' 

Him then the renowned son of Hippolochus addressed 
in turn : ^* Magnanimous son of Tydeus, why dost thou in* 
quire of my race ? As is the race of leaves, even such is 
the race of men.^ Some leaves the wind sheds upon the 
ground, but the fructifying wood produces others, and these 
grow up in the season of spring. Such is the geneiatioa 
of men ; one produces, another ceases [to do so]. But if 
thou wouldst learn even these things, that thou mayest 
well know my hheage (for many know it), there is a city, 
Ephyra, in a nook of horse-pasturing Argos ; th^re dir«lit 
Sisyphus, who was the most cunning of mortals, S]syp]ui% 
son of jEoIus j and he begat a son, Glaucus. But Glaocos 
begat blameless Bellerophon ; to whom the gods gave beauty 
and agreeable manliness. But against him Prostus devised 
evils in his soul : who accordingly banished him fecfai the 
state (since he was far the best of the Greek»; for Jove 
had subjected them to his sceptre). With him the wife ci 
Proetus, noble Antea,^ passionately longed to be united in 
secret love; but by no means could she persuade just- 
minded, wise-refiecting Bellerophon. She, therefore, telling 
a falsehood, thus addi^^ssed king Proetus : ' Mayest thou be 
dead, O Proetus ! or do thou ^lay Bellerophon, who desired 
to be united in love with me against my wilL' Thus she 
said : but rage possessed the king at what he heard. £Eo 
was unwilling, indeed, to slay him, for he scrupled this ia 

' Not metelf the diyrsi. See Anthon. 

3 On this popular Homeric proverb, see Daport, Gnom. Horn. p. 31, sq. 

^ She is more frequently called SthenolKsa, or Stheneboea, as vr 
Apollodor. ii. 3, 1 ; Senr. on Mn. v. 118." Fulgentius, iii. praef., agrees with 
Homer, giving a ridiealoQilx philosophical explanatioii of tiw wlwle story. 
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his mind ; but he sent him into Lycia^ and gave to him 
&tal chaiacteis, ^ting inany things of deadly purport on 
a sealed tablet ; and ordered him to show it to his &ther- 
in-law, to the end that he might perish He therefore went 
into Lycia, under the blameless escort of the gods ; but 
when now he had arriyed at Lyda and at the river Xan- 
thus, the king of wide Lyda honoured him with a willing 
mind. Nine dajrs did he entertain him hospitably, and sa- 
crificed nine oxen ; but when the tenth rosy-fingeied mom 
appeared, then indeed he interrogated him, and desired to 
see the token,^ whatever it was, that he brought from hm 
son-in-law Proetus. y^But after he had received the &tal 
token of his son-if!^laW, first he commanded him to slay 
the invincible Ohimiera ; but she was of divine race, not 
of men, in front a lion, behind a dragon, in the middle a 
goat,^ breathing forth the dreadful might of gleaming fire. 
And her indeed he slew, relying on the signs of the gods. 
Next he fought with the illustrious Solymi : and he said 
tiiat he entered on this as the fiercest fight among men. 
Thirdly^ he slew the man-opposing Amazons. But for him 
letoming the king wove another wily plot. Selecting the 
bravest men from wide Lycia, he placed an ambuscade ; but 
they never returned home again, for blameless Bellerophon 
slew them all. But when [lobates] knew that he was the 
offipring of a god, he detained him there, and gave him 
his daughter : ^ he also gave him half of all his regal ho- 
nour. The Lycians also separated for him an enclosure of 
land, excelling all others, pleasant, vine-bearing, and arable, 
that he mi^t cultivate it. But this woman brought forth 
three chilifren to wariike Bellerophon, Isandros, Hippo- 
lochusi, and Laodamia. Provident Jove, indeed, had clan- 
destine intercourse with Laodamia, and she brought forth 

1 Although ApoUodonis, L c. says, iBwstv iirum\dt airtp irpbc 
loC^r^v ffo/Aurav, md Hygin. Fab. Ifii. " Scriprit tabdlas, et mittit eum 
ad lobatm regem," there is no reason to believe that letters, properly so 
oilled, were yit inyented. See Kni^t, Prolegg. p. Izxiy. Izxxii. ; Wood, 
on the original genius of Homer, p. 249, sqq. ; Miiller, Lit. of Greece, 
ir. 5 (Bolwer, Athens, i. 8, boldly advocates the contrary opinion) ; and 
Antium's note. Compare the similar story of Phasdra and Hippolytos. 

' For the difRBvent deseripAions of the Chunaia, the mythological student 
mn oonpars Mnndur on Hygm. Fab. IviL p. 104. 

^ VbSkmoif the sister of Antea. 
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. rodlike, brazen-helmed Sarpedon. But when now even lie 
. Bellerophon] was become odious to all the gods^ he, on 
lis part, wandered alone ^ through the Aleian plain,^ pining 
in his soul, and shunning the path of men. But Mars, in- 
satiable of war, slew his son Isandrus, fighting against the 
illustrious Solymi. And golden-reined Diana^ being enraged, 
slew his daughter. But Hippolochus begat me, and fix)m 
hiTn I say that I am bom ; me he sent to Troy, and gave 
me very many commands, always to fight bravely, and to 
be superior to o^ers ; and not to disgrace the race of my 
&.thers, who were by £su: the bravest in Ephyra, and ample 
Lycia. From this race and blood do I boast to be." 

Thus he said : and Diomede, valiant m. the din of war, 
rejoiced. His spear indeed he fixed in the all-nurturing 
«arth, and next addressed the shepherd of the people in 
courteous words : 

" Certainly thou art my father's ancient guest ; for in Mb 
halls noble GSneus once entertained blameless Bellerophon, 
having detained him for twenty days; and they bestowed 
valuable drifts of hospitality on each other. CBneus on his 
part gave a belt RhMng ^th purple; and BeUerophon in 
turn a golden double cup ; and this I lefb in my halls when 
I was coining hither. But Tydeus I remember not, for he 
leffc me whilst I was yet young, when the people of the 
Greeks perished at Thebes. Wherefore I am a guest Mend 
to thee in the midst of Argos, and thou art the same to 
me in Lycia, whenever I shall visit their state. But let 
us also in the crowd avoid even each other's spears. For 
there are many Trojans and illustrious allies for me to slay, 
whomsoever the deity shall present, and I shall overtake 

> This " melancholy madness '* of BeUerophon has heen well illustrated 
by Duport, p. 31. Barton, Anatomy, p. 259, observes, '* They deUghtin 
floods and waters, desert places, to walk alone in orchards, gardens, pri- 
vate walks, back lanes, averse from company, as Diogenes in his tub, or 
Timon Misanthropus ; they abhor all companions at last, even their nearest 
■acquaintances and most familiar friends ; confining themselves therefore to 
their private houses or chambers, they will diet themselves, fieed and live 
alone." Hence melancholy was called the '* morbus Belleropbonteus." 
See Bourdelot on HeUodor. p. 25. 

• Properly, " the Plain of Wandering." It lay between the rivers 
Pyramus and Pinarus, in Cilida. Cf. Dionys. Perieg. 872. Ke79t Ikviai 
viliov TO 'AXriiov, ov Kard v&ra *Av9piainav iiTrdvtvBiv dXutfievos 
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with my feet. And there are many Greekn in turn for 
thee to fiilay, whomsoeyer thon canst. But let us exchange 
arms with each other, that even these may know that we 
profess to be friends by our ancestors.** 

Thus then having spoken, leaping down from their steeds, 
they took each other's hand, and plighted &ith. Then Satur- 
nian Jove took away prudence from Glaucus, who exchanged 
annour with Diomede, the son of Tydeus, [giving] golden 
[aims] for brazen; the value of a hundred Jeeves ^ for the 
value of nine. 

Bat when Hector arrived at the Scsean gates and the 
beech-tree, around him ran the Trojan wives and daughters 
inquiring for their sons, their brothers, their friend^ and 
husbands. But he then ordered all in order to supplicate 
the gods^ for evils were impending over many. 

But when now he had arrived at the very beautiful dwell- 
ing of Priam, built with i^U-polished porticoes ; but in it 
were fifty chambers^ of polished marble, built near one 
another, where lay the sons of Priam with their lawful 
wives ; and opposite, on the other side, within the hall, were 
the twelve roofed chambers of his daughters,' of polished 
marble, built near to one another, where the sons-in-law of 
Priam slept with their chaste wives. There his fond mo- 
ther met him, as she was going to Laodice, the most ex- 
cellent in form of her daughters : and she hung upon his 
hand, and addressed him, and spoke : 

" My son, why hast thou come, having left the bold fight ? 
Certainly the abominable sons of the Greeks harass thee 
much, fighting around thy city : thy mind hath urged thee 
to come hither, to uplift thy hands to Jove from the lofty 
citadel But wait till I bring thee genial wine, that first 
thou mayest make a libation to Jove, and to the other im- 
mortal gods^ and then thou shalt refresh thyself, if thou 
wilt drink. For to a wearied man wine greatly increases 
strength ; ainoe thou art wearied aiding thy kinsmen." 

Bat her mighty crest-tossing Hector then answered : 
"Bring me not genial wine, venerable mother, lest thou 
enervate me, and I forget my might and valour. But I 

> See GeOins, iL 23. It must be remembered that in the ancient time'B, 
when there wm no monej, eattle formed the standard of barter. 
* Cf. Virg. jEd. il 503; Eur. Hec. 421. 

T 
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dread to pour out dark-red wine to Jove with unwashed 
hands : nor is it by any means lawful for me, defiled with 
blood and gore, to o£Eer vows to the doud-compelling son 
of Saturn. But go thou to the temple of Minerva the pil- 
lager, with victims, having assembled the matrons of dis- 
tinction. And the robe which is the most beautiful and 
the largest in the palace, and by &r the most esteemed by 
thyself, that place on the knees of the &ir-haired goddess, 
and vow that thou wilt sacrifice to her, in her temple, 
twelve heifers, yearlings, imgoaded, if she will take com- 
passion on the city, and the wives and in&nt children of 
the Trojans ; if she will avert from sacred Ilium the son 
of TydeuSy that fierce warrior, the valiant author of terror. 
Do thou, on thy part, go to the temple of the pillager Mi- 
nerva ; but I will go after Paris, that I may call him, if he 
is willing to hear me (^peaking. Would that the earth might 
there open for him, finr him hath Olympian Jove rearod 
afi a great bane to the Trojans, to magnanimons Priam, and 
to his sons. Could I but behold him descending to Hjules, I 
might say t^t my soul had forgotten its joyless woe.** 

Thus he spoke : but she, going to h^ palace, gave orders 
to her maids : and they assembled through the dty the ma- 
trons of distinction. But she descended into her fragrant 
chamber, where were her variously-embroidered robes, the 
works of ^idonian females, which godlike Alexander himself 
had brought from Sidon, sailing over the broad ooeui, in that 
voyage in which he carried off Helen, sqprung from a noble 
sire. Hecuba, taking one of these which was most beauteous 
with various hues, and largest, brought it as a gift to Mjnerva ; 
and it glittered like a star, and lay the undermost of alL 
But she hastened to set out, and many venerable matrons 
hurried along with her. 

But when they arrived at the temple of Minerva^ in the 
lofty citadel, fidr-cheeked Theano, the daughter of Cissens, 
wife of horse-breaking Antenor, opened to them the gates ; 
for the Trojans had made her priestess of Minerva. They all, 
with a loud wailing, upraised their hands to Minerva. But 
fidr-cheeked Theano having received the garmenty placed it 
on the knees of fair-haired Minerva^ and moving vows, thus 
prayed to the daughter of mighty Jove : 

" Venerable Mmerva, guardian of the city, divixie one of 
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goddeaseSy break now the spear of Diomede, and grant that 
he may Ml prostrate before the Scsean gates, that we may 
forthwith sacrifioe to thee in thy temple twelve yearling un- 
tamed heifoa, if thou wilt pity the city, and the wives of the 
Trorjans, and their infant children." 

So she spake in prayer, but Pallas Minerva refiosed. 
Thus they, on their part^ aSkired vows to the daughter of 
mighty Jove, y^ 

Bat Hector bad gone to the beautiful halls of Alexander,, 
which he himself had built with the aid of men, who then 
were the most skilful artificers in fruitfdl Troy : ' who made 
for him a chamber, a dwelling^ioom, and hall, in the lofty 
citadel, near the palaces of Priam and Hector. There Jove- 
beloved Hector entered, and in his hand he held a spear of 
eleven cubits ; the brazen point of the spear shone in front, 
and a golden ring enoirded it But hun he found in his 
diamber preparing his very beauteous armour, his shield and 
corslet, and fitting his curved bow. Aigive Helen sat 
amongst her female servants, and assigned their tasks to her 
maids of renowned work But EEector, seeing, reproached 
him with foul words : 

" In&taate ; not befittingly hast thou conceived this rage 
in thy mind : the people are perishing, fighting aroimd the 
dty and the lofty wall : and on thy account the battle and 
war are blazing around the city. Truly thou wouldst thy- 
self reprove another, if ever thou sawest any person remisa 
ia the hateful battle. But arise, lest perchance the city should 
quickly blaze with hostile fire." 

But him godlike Alexander then addressed : ** Hector, 
since thou hast with reason reproved me, and not without 
reason, therefore will I tell thee ; but do thou attend and 
hear me. I was sitting in my chamber, neither so much 
from anger nor indignation agamst the Trojans, but [because] 
I wished to give way to grief. But now my wife, advising 
me wkh soolfiiiig word% hath urged me to the battle, and to 
myaelf also it seems to be better : for victory alternates to- 
aen. But oome now, wait, let me put on my martial arms ; 
or go on, and I will follow, and I tliiiik that I shall overtake 
thee." 

Thus he said, but crest-tossing Hector did not answer him. 
fivt Helen addinessed him [Hector] with soothing words : 
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''BrotHer-in-law of me, shameless authoress of mischief- 
devising, fearful -wretch, would that, on the day when first 
my mother brought me forth, a destructive tempest of wind 
had seized and borne me to a fountain, or into the waves of 
the much-resoimding ocean, where the billow would have 
swept me away before these doings had occurred. But since 
the gods have thus decreed these evils, I ought at least to 
have been the wife of a braver man, who understood both 
the indignation and the many reproaches of men. But this 
man's sentiments are neither constant now, nor will they be 
hereafter; wherefore I think he will reap the fruits [of them]. 
But come now, enter, and sit on this seat, brotHer-in-law, 
since toils have greatly encompassed thy mind, on account of 
shameless me, and of the guilt of Alexander ; on whom Jove 
hath imposed an unhappy lot, that, even in time to come^ we 
should be a subject of song to ftiture men." 

But her mighty crest-tossing Hector then answered : " Do 
not bid me sit, Helen, though courteous, for thou wilt not 
persuade me. For now is my mind urged on, that I may 
aid the Trojans, who have great regret for me absent. But 
do thou arouse him [Paris], and let him hasten, that he may 
overtake me being within the city. For I will go home, that 
I may see my domestics, my beloved wife, and my in&nt son. 
For I know not whether I shall ever again return to them, 
or whether the gods will now subdue me under the hands of 
the Greeks." 

Thus having said, crest-tossLng Hector departed ; and im- 
mediately he then arrived at his well-situated palace, nor did 
he find white-armed Andromache in the halls ; but she stood 
lamenting and weeping on the tower, with her son and her 
well-robed maid. But Hector, when he found not his blame- 
less wife within, went and stood at the threshold, and said to 
the female servants : 

" I pray you, maids, tell me truly whither went white- 
armed Andit)mache from the palace ? Has she gone any- 
where [to the dwellings] of her husband's sisters, or [to those] 
of any of her well-robed brother-in-laws' wives, or to the 
temple of Minerva, where the other fair-haired Trojan ma- 
trons are appeasing the dreadful goddess ? " 

Him then the active housewife in turn addressed : '' Hec- 
tor, since thou biddest me to tell the truth, she has not gone 
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to any of her husband's sisters, nor to any of her well-robed 
brother-in-laws* wives, nor to the temple of Minerva^ where 
the other fidr-haired Trojan matrons are appeasing the dread- 
ful goddess. But she went to the lofbj tower of Bium, when 
she 'heard that the Trojans were worn out, and that the 
valour of the Greeks was great. She is now on her way, 
hastening to the wall, like unto one frenzied, and the nurse, 
along with her, bears the child.*' 

Thus spoke the housewife, but Hector hastened away from 
the palace^ back the same way through the well-built streets. 
When be had arrived at ihe 3cs^ gsttes, after passing 
through the great city (for by this way he was about to pass 
out into the plain), there met him his richly-dowered spouse 
running, Andromache, daughter of magnanimous Eetion : 
Eetion, who dwelt in woody Hypoplacus, in Hypoplacian 
Thebes, reigning over Cilician men. His daughter then was 
possessed by brazen-helmed Hector. She then met him ; 
and with her came a maid, carrying in her bosom the tender 
child, an infiuit quite, the only son of Hector, like unto a 
beauteous star. Him Hector had named Scamandrius, but 
others Astyanax ; for Hector alone protected Ilium. He 
indeed, gazing in silence upon his son, smiled. But Andro- 
mache stood near to him, weeping, and she hung upon his 
hand, and addressed him, and spoke : 

^ Strange man ! this thy valour will destroy thee ; nor 
dost thou pity thy infiuit child and unhappy me, who very 
soon will be bereft of thee, for presently the Greeks will slay 
thee, all attacking thee at once. For me much better it were 
to sink into the earth, when berefb of thee ; for there will no 
longer be any other comfort for me when thou shalt draw on 
thy destruction ; but sorrows only. Nor have I fether or vene- 
rable mother. For divine Achilles slew my fia.ther, and laid 
waste the well-inhabited city of the Cilicians, lofty-gated 
Thebes. He slew Eetion, but spoiled him not, he scrupled 
in his mind [to do] that ; but he burned him together with 
his well-wrought arms, and heaped a tomb over him, and 
around piim] the mountain nymphs, daughters of segis- 
bearing Jove, planted elms. Moreover, the seven brothers 
besides, whom I had at home, all these indeed departed to 
Hades in one day. For divine, swift-footed Achilles slew 
them all, amidst their crooked hoofed oxen and their snowy 
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sheep. And my mother, who raled in woody Hypoplacus, 
afb^ that he had led her hither with other treasures, he sent 
back at liberty, having reoeiyed countless ransom-gifts. Bat 
her the shaftrsrejcaoing Diana slew in my fiith^'s halL Bnt, 
O Hector, to me thou art both &th^ and ven^nbie mother 
and broker ; thou art also my blooming consort. But come 
now, pity me, aiHi abide here in the tower, nor make thy 
ohild an orphan and thy wife a widow. And place a com- 
pany at the wild fig*tree, wh^re the cxty is chieAy easy of 
ascent, and the wall can be scaled. For gcnng to this vay 
quarter, the braTest [d the Greeks] hxve thrice assaulted, the 
two Ajaoes, and most renowned "AomesBefoa, and the Bons of 
Atreus, and the braTe son of l^eus. Gertaanly some ■per- 
Bon weH irikilled ha propheKcy menticmed it to them, er their 
own mind impels and orders them." 

But her then in turn the mighty Grestrtossing Hector ad- 
dressed : '* Assuredly to me also are aH these things a subject 
of anxiety, dear wife> but I am exceedin^y ashsoned of the 
Trojans md the long-robed Trojan dames, if I, like a dastard, 
[keeping] aloo^ should avoid the battle : nor does my mind 
incline me thus, for I have learned to be always braye, and to 
£ght in the foremost among the Trojans, seeing to gain both 
my Other's great glory and miae own. For weS I Imow this 
in my mind and soul ; a day wiU arrive when sacred TlmTn 
shall perish, and Priam, and tibe pec^le of Priam skilled in the 
ashen spear. But to me the grief ^a&t is to come will not be 
80 great en accoimt of ike Trojans, neither for Hecuba her- 
selj^ nor £or king Priam, nor for my brothers, who, many and 
excellent, aire destined to faSL in the dust beneath hostile men, 
as for thee, when some cme of the bEazen-BGuialed Gredks shall 
lead thee away weeping, having deprived thee of the day of 
freedom. And, perdumoe, being in Argos, thou mayest weave 
the web at the command of some other dMwe, and bear water 
firom the jfountain of Messeis, or Hyperia^ very unwillingly ; 
and hard necessity wUl oj^ress thee ; whilst some one, l^re- 
after beholding t^ pouring forth tears, will say, 'Tide was 
the wife of Hector, who was the bravest in baUle of the 
iKNTse-bieaking Trcjimi^ when they jGraght roand IHu^ Thus 
will some one hecMflier say ; bat fi^esh ai^uish wiU be thine, 
from the want of such a husband, to avert the day of servitode. 
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Bat nmy the hmped earth oofver me dead, hefkm I hear of this 
lamentation and abdnctioiL'' 

Thus haying said, illnstriens Hector stretched out [his 
arms] for his son ; bat the diild, screaming, shrank back to 
the bosom of the well-zoned nurse, affirighted at the aspect 
of his dear aire, fearing the brass and the horse-haired crest, 
seeing it nodding dr^idfiilly from the top of the helmet : 
gentlj his loving father smiled, and his revered mother. In- 
stantfy ilhistrious Hector tocdc the helmet from his head, and 
laid it all-glittering on the ground ; and having kissed his 
beloved child, and fondled him in his hands, thus spoke, pray- 
ing to Jove and to the other gods : 

^ Jove, and ye other gods, grant that this my son also may 
become, even as I am, distinguished amongst the Trojans, so 
powerful in might, and bravely to rule over Ilium. And may 
scnne one hoEec^ftier say [concerning him], returning from the 
fig^t, 'He indeed is much braver tiian ms sire.' Ajid let him 
b^ away the bloody spoils, having slain the foe, and let his 
mother rejoice in her soul.** 

Thus having said, he placed the boy in the hands of his 
beloved spouse ; but ate smiling tearfrdly received him in 
h^ fragrant bosom. Her husband regarding her, pitied her, 
and soothed her with his hand, and addressed her, and said : 

'^ Beloved, be not at all too sad in thine heart on my 
account. For no man shall send me prematurely to the 
shades. But I think there is no one of men who has escaped 
&te, neither the coward nor the brave man, after he has 
once been bom. But do thou, going home, take care of thy 
own works, thy web and distafl^ and command thy maids to 
perform their task ; but war shall be a care to all the meii 
who are bom in IHam, and particularly to me.** 

Thus having spoken, illustrious Hector took up the horse- 
haired helmet, and his beloved wife departed home, looking 
back from time to time, and shedding copitms tears. Then 
immediately she reached the very commodious palace of 
man-slaying Hector, and within she found many maids, and 
in all of them she excited grief They, indee^d, "KlwafleS*^ 
his own palace Hector still alive, for they/thought that he 
would never return back again from bat/cle, escaping the 
might and the hands of the Greeks. 
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Nor did Paris delay in his lofty halls ; bat he, after he 
had put on his fiamous sxmB, variegated with brass, then 
hastened through the city, relying on his swift feet. And 
as^ when a stabled courser, fed with barley at the stall, 
having broken his cord, runs prancing over the plain, elate 
with joy, being accustomed to bathe in some £9tir-flowing 
liver. He bears aloft his head, and his mane is tossed about 
on his shoulders : but he, relying on his beauty,^ his knees 
easily bear him to the accustomed pastures^ of the mares. 
Thus Paris, the son of Priam, shining in arms like the sun, 
exulting descended down from the citadel of Pergamus, 
but his swift feet bore him, and immediately after he found 
his noble brother Hector, when he was now about to depart 
from the place where he was conversLog with his spouse. 

Him godlike Alexander first addressed : ^ Honoured 
brother, assuredly now I am altogether detaining thee, 
although hastening, nor have I come in due time as thou 
didst order." 

Him then crest-tossing Hector answering addressed: 
'' Strange man ! nob any man indeed, who is just, could dis- 
praise thy deeds of war, for thou art brave. But willingly 
art thou remiss, and dost not wish [to fight] ; and my he^ 
is saddened in my breast, when I hear dishonourable things 
of thee from the Trojans, who have much toil on thy account. 
But let us away, these things we shall arrange hereafter, if 
ever Jove shall grant us to place a free goblet in our halls 
to the heavenly everlasting gods, when we shall have re- 
pulsed the well-greaved Greeks from Troy." 

' Cf. Ennius apud Macrob. iv. 3 : 

" £t tuac sicut equus, qui de pnesepibus actoa, 
Vincla sueis magneis animeis abnimpit, et inde 
Fert sese campi per cserula, Isetaque prata, 
Celso pectore, ssepe jubam quassat simul altam : 
Spiiitufl ex anima calida spumas agit albas.'' 

' Observe the anacoluthon. 

* An instance of hendiadys. 
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Hector diaUeiiget the bnTett of the Greeks to single combat, and nine of 
the dudb baring cast lots, Ajax is appointed to meet him. Having 
protracted tiie contest tiU night, the combatants exchange gifts, and 
separate. A trace is then made for the purpose of burying the dead, 
and the Greeks fortify their camp. 

Thus having said, illustrious Hector rushed forth &om the 
gates, and with him went his brother Alexander, for both 
were eager in soul to wage war and to fight. As when the 
deity hath given a prosperous wind to expecting mariners, 
after they have become weary, agitating the deep with well- 
polished oars, and their limbs are relaxed with toil ; thus 
then did those two appear to the expecting Trojans. Then 
they slew, the one,^ indeed, Menesthius, son of king Arei- 
thoiis, who dwelt in Ame, whom the club-bearer Areithous 
and large-eyed Plulomedusa brought forth; but Hector 
smote ISoneus with his sharp spear upon the neck, under his 
well-wrought brazen helmet,^ and relaxed his limbs. And 
Glaucus, son of Hippolochus, leader of the Lycian heroes, in 
fierce engagement smote Iphinous, son of Dexias, upon the 
shoulder with his spear, as he vaulted on his swift mares. 

^ /. e. Paris. The construction is an instance of the trxijiia Ka9* oKov 
Kal uipoc. See Jelf, 6k. Gr. § 478, and my note on ^sch. Prom. p. 8^ 
ed. Bohn. 

* ApoHonius, Lex. p. 734, seems to regard the ore^avi; as a distinct 
kind of helmet, or cap. So, also, the Schol. and He^di. t. u. p. 186, 
snd p. 1266. Others understand the rim of the hcQmet. Paschal, de 
Coronis, i. 2 : " Earn galeae partem quam Hesychius dicit habere Uoxdc, 
id quod in galea eminentissimum est. £t vero apud Plutarchum distin- 
guitnr rb KoavoQ gidea dird rqc ore^di^C; &b ejus parte qute est in ipsius 
tommitate/' 
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Bat he fell from his mares on the ground, and his limbs were 
relaxed. 

But when the azure-eyed goddess Minerva saw them de- 
stroying the Greeks, in fierce engagement, she descended 
straightway, rushing down from the tops of Olympus to 
sacred Ilium. Then Apollo hastened to meet her, having 
perceived her from Pergamus^ for he wished victory to the 
Trojans. And they met each other at the beech-tree. Her 
first king Apollo, the son of Jove, addressed : 

" Why again dost thou, O daughter of mighty Jove, come 
ardently from Olympus, and why has thy mighty soul im- 
pelled thee 9 It ffi that thou mightst give to the Gree^ 
the doubtM victory of battle, for thou dost not pity the 
Trojans perishing. But if thou obeyeit Hie in aught, which 
indeed would be much better, let ns now make the war and 
conflict to cease this day, afterwards shall they fight imtil 
they find an' end of Ilium ; since it is pleasing to the mind 
of you goddesses to overthrow this city.** ^ 

But him in turn the azure-eyed goddess Minerva thus ad- 
dressed : '' Be it so. Far-darter ; for I myself meditating the 
same things, came down from Olympus to the Trojans and 
the Greeks. But come, how dost thou intend to xnake the 
battle of men to cease ? " 

Her then in turn krng Apollo, the son of Jove, addressed : 
" Let us arouse the valiant spirit of horse-breaking Hector, 
if perehanee he will challenge some one of the Greeks to 
fight against him singly opposed in grievous combat. And 
the weU-greaved Greeks enraged will urge on some single 
man to fight with noble Hector." 

Thus he spc^e, nor did the azure-^red goddess disobey. 
But Helenus, the dear son of Priam, perceived in his mind 
the counsel, which seemed good to the gods deliberating. 
He therdTore went and stood near Hector^, and thus accosted 
him: 

'* Hector, son of Priam, equal to Jove in wisdom, wilt thou 
obey me in aught ? for I am thy brother. Cause all the rest 
of the Trojans and the Greeks to sit down, but do thou thy- 

^ On the partisan deities for and against Troy, cL Dionys. 817. 
IXiOv, fjv iirdXiiTfft TloffHddatv cat 'AiroXXwv, 
*IXioi/, fjv iXdwalav ^AOijvalti rt Kai "Hpij. 
"See Grote's Hist, of Oreeoe, vol. i. p. 68. 
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self challenge -wihoever is the brayest of the Greeks to fight 
against thee in grieyons combat. For it is not yet thy &,te 
to die, and draw on &te ; for to this effect have I heard the 
Yoioe of the immortal gods." 

Thus he spoke. Bat Hector in torn rejoiced exceedingly, 
haying heard his adyice, and accordingly adyancing into the 
midst, grasping his spear in the middle, he restrained the 
phalanxes of the Trojans ; and they all sat down. Agamem- 
iKm abo caused the well-greayed Greeks to sit down ; and 
MLnerya also, and silyer-bowed Apollo, sat like nnto yultnre 
birds^ on a lofty beech-tree of their sire, the SBgis-bearing Joye, 
ddighted with the heroes ; of these the ranks sat thick, hor- 
libly bristling with shields, and helmets, and spears. And as 
the lipple cf the west wind, jnst risen, is poured oyer the 
ocean, and the sea begins to darken nnder it, sach sat the 
ranks of the Greeks and Trojans in the plain : but Hector 
thus spoke in the midst of both armies : 

" Hear me, ye Trojans, and ye well-greayed Greeks, whilst 
I speak what the mind in my breast commands me. Satnr- 
nian Jove, indeed, sitting aloft, has not ratified the leagaes, 
but deyising evils against both sides, ordains them, till either 
ye take well-turreted Troy, or yourselyes fidl at your sea^ 
trayening ships. Amongst you, indeed, there are the brayest 
of all the Greeks, of whom whomsoeyer his mind orders to 
fig^t with me, let him come hither from amongst all, to be a 
champion against noble Hector. This then do I propose, 
but let Jove be our witness ; ii^ on the one hand, he shall 
slay me with his long-pointed spear, haying stripped off my 
armour, let him bear it to the hollow ships, but send my body 
home, that the Trojans and the wives of the Trojans may 
make me, deceased, a partaker of the funeral pyre. But if, 
on the other hand, I shall slay him, and Apollo shall giye 
me gloiy, having stripped off his armour, I will bear it to 
sacred Hiom, and I will hang it up on the temple of far- 
darting Apollo : bat his body I wiOll send back to the well- 
benched ships, that the long-haired Greeks may perform his 
exseqxdes^ and pile up for him a tomb on the wide Helles- 
pont. Aiid hereafter will some one of future men say, as he 
auls over the sea in Ids many-benched ship : ' This, indeed, 
is the tomb of a hero long since deceased, whom once, bear- 
ing himself don^tily^ illustrious Hector slew.' Thus here- 
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after will some one say ; but this my glory shall never 
perisL" 

Thus he said, but all became mute in silence. Ashamed 
indeed they were to refuse, and yet they dreaded to accept 
[the challenge]. At length, however, Menelaus stood up, 
and spoke amongst them, rebuking them with reproaches, and 
he groaned greatly in spirit : 

*' Alas ! ye boasters ! Greek dames ! no longer Greciaii 
men ! certainly will these things be a disgrace, most griev- 
ously grievousf, if none of the Greeks will now go against 
Hector. But may ye all become water and earth, sitting 
there each of you, &ant-hearted ; utterly inglorious : but I 
myself will be armed against him. But the issues of victoiy 
are rested in the immortal gods." 

Thus having spoken, he put on his beautiful arms. Then, 
indeed, O Menelaus, would the end of life have befiJlen thee 
at the hands of Hector, since he was much the better man, 
had not the princes of the Greeks, starting up suddenly, 
restrained thee, and the son of Atreus himself wide-ruling 
Agamemnon, seized thee by the right hand, and addressed 
thee, and spoke : 

*^ Thou art mad, O Menelaus ! o£&pring of Jove, nor hast 
thou any need of such madness : restrain thyseli^ although 
grieved, nor wish for the sake of contention to fight with a 
braver man than thyself. Hector, the son of Pnam, whom 
others also dread. Nay, even Achilles, who is much braver 
than thou, dreads to meet him^ in the glorious fight. But 
now, going to the troop of thy companions, sit down. Against 
him the Greeks will set up some other champion. Although 
he be intrepid and insatiable of battle, I think that he will 
gladly bend his knee,^ if he shall escape from the hostile 
battle and the grievous fight." 

Thus speaking, the hero dissuaded his brother's mind, 
advising him rightly ; and he obeyed. His joyful attend- 
ants then stripped the armour fix)m his shoulders. Then 
Nestor arose amidst the Greeks, and said : 

* Lesbonax, inpi vxtV^' P* 1^2, reads tovtov ye — &vTitoKri9ait whidx 
Valckenaer, and with reason, thinks a more recherM and genuine read- 
ing than TovTtfi. Lesbonax compares the Attic phrase apltrcci lu foTfAoi. 
Cf. Aristoph. Ran. 103, with the Scholiast. 

' 7. e. sit down through fatigue, *' de lis qui longo labore sen cursa 
fessi quiescnnt et vires redpiunt."— Heyne. 
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^ godsy sorely great grief comes upon the Gredan land. 
Certainly l^e aged knight Peleus^ the excellent counsellor 
and adviser of &e Myrmidons, will greatly lament, who for- 
merly interrogated me, greatly rejoiced in his palace, inquiring 
the race and of&pring of all the Greeks. If he now heard of 
them all crouching down under Hector, often indeed would 
he uplift his hands to the immortals, [praying] that his soul, 
[separated] from hislimbs, might depart mto the nouse of Pluto. 
Por woul^ O &ther Jove, and l^finerva, and Apollo, I were 
youngy as when the assembled Pylians and the spear-skilled 
Arcadians fought by the rapid Celadon, at the walls of Phaea, 
about the streams of Jardan. With them Ereuthalion, god- 
like hero, stood in the van, bearing on his shoulders the 
armour of king Areithous, of noble Areithous, whom men 
and beauteous-girt women called by surname Corynetes, since 
he fought not with a bow, nor with a long spear, but used to 
break the phalanxes with an iron club. Him Lycurgus slew 
by stratagem, not by strength, in a narrow defile, where his 
iron dub did not wsurd off destruction &om him ; for Lycur- 
gus, anticipating, pierced him right through the waist with 
his spear, and he was dashed to the ground on his back ; and 
he spoiled him of the armour which brazen Mars had given 
him, and he indeed afterwards bore them himself in the 
battle of Mars. But when Lycurgus had grown old in his 
palaces, he gave them to his beloved attendant Ereuthalion, 
to be borne : and he, having his armour, challenged all the 
bravest : but these trembled and feared very much : nor did 
any one dare [to withstand him]. But my bold mind, by its 
confidence, urged me on to fight him : now I was the youngest 
of them all ; and I fought with him, and Minerva gave me 
glory. And I slew this most mighty and valiant hero, for 
vast he lay stretched out on this side and on that. Would 
that [nowj I were thus yoimg, and my strength entire — so 
quicldy should crest-tossing Hector meet with a contest. 
But those of you who are the bravest of all the Greeks, not 
even you promptly desire to go against Hector." 

Thus did the old man upbraid them ; and nine heroes in 
all arose. Much the first arose Agamemnon, the king of 
men ; after him arose brave Diomede, son of Tydeus, and 
after them the Ajaces, dad in impetuous valour : after them 
Idomeneus, and Meriones, the armour-bearer of Idomeneus, 
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equal to man-slaughtering Mars. After them Earypyius, the 
gallant son of Ei^emon. And there [also arose] Thoas, son 
of Andrsemon, and divine Ulyases. Ail these wished to fif^ 
with noble Hector. But these agaia the Gerenian kn^t 
Nestor addressed: 

<< Decide now, exdusLvdy by lot, who shail obtain [the 
accepting of the challei^] ; £or he indeed will aad the w^- 
greaved Gre^s ; and he will also delist his own soul, if he 
shall escape safe from the hostile war and the giieToos 
fi^t." 

Thus he spoke, and they marked eadi his own lo^ and 
they cast them into the helmet of Agam^nnon, the sim of 
Atreus. The peoj^ supplicated, and raised their hands to 
the gods, and thus would one of them say, looking towards 
the wide heaven : 

^ O father Jove, grant that Ajax obtain tbm lot, or the sen 
of Tydeus, or the long himself of rich Myc^ue." 

Thus they spake, and the Gerenian knight Nestor shodc 
[the lots], and the lot of Ajax, which indeed they wished for, 
leaped foiiih. from the helmet. Then a herald bearing it 
around throu^ the multitude, beginning at the light, 
showed it to all the chie& of the Greeks. But they, not 
recognizing it, disdaimed it severally. But, when at last the 
herald, carryiog it round through - the multitude, came to 
him, illustrious Ajax, who had inscribed and cast it into the 
helmet, he [Ajax] stretched f^rth his hand, and the herald 
standing near, placed it in it. Having inspected it, he knew 
his own mark^ and rejoiced in his souL He cast it on the 
grotmd at his feet, and said : 

'' O Mends, surely the lot is mine, and I myself rejoice in 
my soul, since I think that I shall conquer noble H^ector. 
But come, while I put on my warlike arms, do ye meantime 
pray to Jove, the Satumian king, silently within yourselves, 
that the Trojans may not hear ; or even openly, since we 
fear no one at alL For no one willingly shall, by fcnroe, 
overcome me against my will, nor through my inexperience ; 
since I hope I have not been so ignorantly^ bom and bred 
at Salamis." 

Thus he spoke : but they prayed to Jove, the Satumian 

* /. 6. ignorant of anni. 
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hng ; and thus would oiie of them say, looking towards the 
vide heaven : 

«0 father Joye, ruling firom Ida, most glorious, most 
mightj, grant to Ajax to bear away victory, and illustrious 
glory. But if thou lovest Hector also, and carest for him, 
giant equal might and glory to both." 

ThuB they spake, and*Ajax was arming himself in splendid 
brass. But when he had put on all his armour around his 
body, then he rushed forward : as moves mighty Mars, who 
goes to war amidst men, whom the son of Saturn has engaged 
to fi^t with the strength of soul-gnawing strife, such mighty 
Ajax advanced, the bulwark of the Greeks, smiling with 
grim countenance ; but he advanced, taking long stridias with 
his feet beneath, brandishing his long-shadowed spear. The 
Greeks^ <m i2mr part, rejoioed much on beholding him, but 
dire dismay Beixed the Trojans, each one as to his limbs, and 
the soul panted in the breast of Hector himflelf. But now 
he could not in anywise retract through fear, nor retire back 
into the crowd of the people, since he had challenged to the 
fi^tb But Ajax drew near, bearing a shield, like a tower, 
bnuEm, covered with seven ox-hideat, which for him the artist 
TychiuB labouring had wrought, dwelling at his home in 
Hyla, by fiur the most excellent of leather-cutters, who for 
him had made a moveable shield, of seven hides of very fat 
bnlH and dmwn oyer it aa eighth [lajer] of bms. Car^ 
this before his breast, Telamonian Ajax stood very near 
Hector, and meEoacing addressed him : 

'< O Hector, now thou, alone with me alone, shalt plainly 
know, what kind of ohiefe are present with the Greeks, even 
besideB A^liillfla^ the breaker of ranks, t!ie lion-hearted. But 
he, indeed, abides at his high-beaked sea-traversing ships, en- 
raged against Agamemnon, the shepherd of the people. Yet 
we are such, even many of us, who can go i^;ainst Uiee ; but 
begin the battle and the strifa" 

Him then in turn the mighty crest-tossing Hector ad- 
dreswd : ^ Thou Jove-sprung Ajax, son of Telamon, ruler of 
iarcea, tamper not with me as with a weak boy, or a woman, 
who knows not warlike deeds. But I well know both battles 
and man-slaaghteringB. I know how to shift my dry shield 
to the right and to the left ; wherefore to me it belongs to 
fig^t unwearied. I am also skilled to rush to the battle of 
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«wifb steeds. 1 know too, how, in hostile array, to move 
skilfully in honour of glowing Mars. But I do not desire to 
wound thee, being such, watching stealthily, but openly, if 
haply I may strike thee." 

He spoke, and brandishing hurled forth his long-shadowed 
spear, and smote the mighty seven-hided shield of Ajax on 
the outside brass, which was the eighth payer] thereon. And 
the tmwearied brass cutting through, penetrated six folds, 
and was stuck &st in the seventh hide. Next, Jove-sprung 
Ajax in turn sent forth his very long spear, and stnidc the 
all-equal shield of Priam's son. Through the shining shidd 
passed the impetuous spear, and was &8tened in his very in- 
geniously-wrought cornet, and from the opposite side the 
spear cut his timic near the flank. But he inclined himaftlfj 
and avoided black deatL Then they both, having drawn out 
their long spears with their hands, joined battle, like unto 
raw-devouring lions, or wild boars, whose strength is not 
feeble. Then indeed the son of Priam struck t£M9 midst <^ 
his [Ajax's] shield with his spear ; it broke not through the 
brass, but the point of it was bent. But Ajax, boimding 
forward, pierced his shield : and the spear went right through, 
and repelled him as he rushed on : it glanced over his neck, 
-cutting it, and black gore gushed forth. But not even thus 
did crest-tossing Hector cease from the battle : but retiring 
back, he seized in his hand, a black, rough, huge stone, lying 
in the plain. With it he struck the mighty seven-hided 
shield of Ajax, in the midst of the boss, and the brass rang 
turound. Ajax next taking up a much larger stone, whirlings 
discharged it, and applied immense strength. . And he broke 
.through the shield, having struck with a rock like unto a 
millstone, and he wounded him in the knee ; and he was 
.stretched supine, having come into violent contact with his 
.shield ; but Apollo quickly raised him. And now in dose 
combat hand to hand, they would have wounded each other 
with their swords, had not the heralds, the messengers of 
.gods and men, arrived, one of the Trojans, the other of the 
brazen-mailed Greeksf, Talthybius and IdsBus, both prudent 
men. And between both armies they held their sceptres, 
but the herald Idseus, skilled in prudent counsels, said : 

"No longer, my dear sons, war or flght, for cloud-col- 
Jecting Jove loves you both: ye both are warriors^ and 
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ihis we all know. Night is now approaching, and it is good 
to obey night." ^ 

Bnt Imn Telamonian Ajax answering addressed : ** Idiens 
order Hector to speak these words, for he challenged all the 
hrayest [of onr side] to battle. Let him begin, and I will 
entirely obey, if indeed he does so." 

Bat him crest-tossing Hector addressed in turn : " Ajax, 
since some god has given thee size, and might, and pnulence, 
and thou art the most excellent of the Greeks at the Hj)ear, 
let us now cease from battle and contest for this day ; here- 
after will we fight again, till the Deity shall separate us, and 
give the victory to either. Now night is approaching, and 
it is good to obey night, that thou mayest gladden all the 
Greeks at the ships, and chiefly those Mends and companions 
which are thine ; but I will gladden the Trojans and the 
train-bearing Trojan matrons, through the great city of king 
Priam, the dames who, praying for me, are entering the 
deities^ temple.^ But come, let us both mutually give very 
glorioas gif^ that some one of the Greeks and Trojans may 
say thus : * They certainly fought in a soul-gnawing stril'e, 
bnt then again being reconciled, they parted in friendship.' " 

Thus then having spoken, he gave him a silver-studded 
sword, presenting it with the sheath and the well-wrought 
belt But Ajax gave [to him] a belt, splendid with purple. 
Then they twain being separated, the one went to the people 
of the Greeks, and the other to the crowd of the Trojans : 
and they rejoiced when they saw him coming alive and safe, 
having escaped the strength and the invincible hands of 
Ajax ; and led him to the city, not having had any hopes 
that he was safe. But the well-greaved Greeks, on the other 
hand, led away Ajax, rejoicing in victory, to divine Agamem- 
non. When now they were in the tents of the son of Atreus, 
then Agamemnon, king of men, sacrificed for them an ox, a 
male, five years old, to the most powerful son of Saturn. Tliis 

» Ct -fin. ii. 8 :— 

— ^— ** et jam nox humida coelo 
Pnedpitat, snadentque cadentia sidera somnos." 
' 'Aywv 18 defined by Apollonius, p. 26, 6 toitoc ei'c ov frvvdyovrau 
Hesyduiu, p. 79, makes it equivalent to dSpoitrfia, and also calls it the 
pUce where combatants fight. Porphyry, Qasest. Hom. p. evii. ed. 
fittnes, rov vaov' firoi SrtXov tottov vvtOj rj ^tiav dOpoicrpra irt^ii'xovTc. 
So, also, the Scholiast. 
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they flayed, and dressed it ; made divisions of the whole of ife, 
and skilfully divided these into smaller poitioinB, and fixed 
them on spits, and roasted them very cleverly, and drew off 
alL But when they had ceased from labour, and had pre- 
pared the banquet, they feasted, nor did their soul in any- 
wise lack a due proportion of the feast. The valiant son of 
Atreus, £u*-ruling Agamemnon, honoured Ajax with an en- 
tire chine.^ But when they had dismissed the desire of drink 
and of food, for them the aged man Nestor first of all began 
to frame advice, whose counsel before also had appeared the 
best, who, wisely counselling, harangued them, and said : 

" Son of Atreus, and ye other due& of all the Greeks, 
many of the long-haired Achseans have perished, whose black 
blood fierce Mars has now shed near £ur-flowing Scamander, 
and their souls have descended to the shades ! Therefore it 
behoves you to cause the battle of the Greeks to cease with 
the dawn, and let us, collected together, cany the bodies 
hither on chariots, with oxen and mules, and burn them at a 
little distance frt>m the ships, that each may carry home the 
bones [of the deceased] to their children, when we return 
again to our fiather-lana And let us, going out, heap up in 
the plain one common tomb for all, round the pyre, and be- 
side it let us speedily erect lofty towers, as a bidwark of our 
ships and of ourselves ; and in it let us make a well-fitted 
gate, that through it there may be a passage fi)r the chariots. 
But outside let us sink, near at hand, a deep trench, which, 
being circular, may serve as a defence to both steeds and 
men, lest at any time the war of the haughty Trojans should 
press sorely." 

Thus he spoke, and all the princes approved of his oounseL 
But of the Trojans also was a panic-struck and turbulent 
coimdl held in the lofty citadel of Ilium, at the gates of 
Priam; and to them wise Antenor thus began to harangue : 

^Hear me, ye Trojans and Dardanians and allies, ^lat I 
may tell you what the soul in my breast commands me. 
Come then, let us restore Argive Helen, and her treasures 
with her to the sons of Atreus to lead away ; for now we 
are fighting after having violated the fiathful leagues. 

' The same honour is paid to .£iiea8 in Yvrg, Miu viiL 181. Cf. 
Xencph, Rep, Lac, Z7. 4. 
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Wlierefore I think that nothing better will be brought to 
pus by 11% unless we act thus." 

He, having thus said, sat down; but to them arose divine 
Akzander, the hnBband of &ir-haired Helen, who answering 
Ibsul spoke winged words : 

''O Antenor, thou no longer speakest these things grateful 
to me. Thou knowest how to devise another counsel better 
ihm this ; but i^ in truth, thou speakest this seriously, the 
gods theinselves have now deprived thee of thy senses. But 
I will dedare my opinion amidst the horse-subduing Trojans ; 
I (^wnly declare I will not give up my wife : but the trea- 
sores, whatever I have brought home from Argos, all these 
I am willing to give, and even to add others from my own 
brane." 

Thus having spoken, he sat down; but to them arose 
Priam, son of Daidanus, a counsellor equal to the gods ; who 
thus wisdy harangued them, and said : 

^Hear me, ye Trojans, and Dardanians, and allies, that I 
may tell you what the soul in my breast commands. Now 
take repast tiurougb the army, as heretofore, and be attentive 
to ike watch, and let each be mindful of guard. But in the 
moniing let Idseus proceed to the hollow ships, to announce 
to the sons of Atreus, Agamemnon and Menelaus, the reso- 
lution of Alexander, on whose account the contention has 
arisen ; and let him add this prudent request also, whether 
they wish to desist from horrid-sounding war, until we bmii 
tiie dead ; afberwards will we fight again till &,te separate us, 
and give the victoiy to one or other of us." 

Thus he said : but they heard him very attentively, and 
obeyed. Then they took their repast throughout the city, 
by oompanies. In the morning Idiaeus went to the hoUow 
i&pB. He found the Greeks, the servants of Mars, in council, 
at the stem of ^ Agamemnon's ship : and the clear-voiced 
herald, standing in ti^e midst of them, spoke thus : 

"Te sons of Atreus, and ye other chie& of all the Greeks, 
Priam and the other illustrious Trojans command me to tell 
yoo, if it be agreeable and pleasing to you, the determination 
of Alexander, on whose account this contention has arisen. 

* Datire for genitiye, by the Schema Colophonium. See Iai^oiiax, 
p. 181, ed. Vah^. 

k2 
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Whatever treasures Alexander brought in the hollow aihips 
to Troy, (would that he first had perished,) all these is he 
willing to give up, and even to add others from his own 
home : but he says that he will not restore the wedded 
spouse of glorious Menelaus : certainly the Trojans, at leasts 
advise him. They also order me to make this proposal, to 
wit, whether ye are willing to desist fix)m dreadful-sonndmg 
war, imtil we shall bum the dead : afterwards we shall fight 
again, till fate separate us, and give the victory to one of us.** 

Thus he said, but they all became mute in silence. At 
length Diomede, brave in the din of war, spoke thus amongst 
them : 

" Let none now receive the treasures of Alexander, nor 
Helen : for it is plain, even [to him] who is a mere in&nt, 
that the issues of destruction impend over the Trojans." 

Thus he said, and all the sons of the Greeks shouted, 
admiring the words of horse-breaking Diomede : and then 
Agamemnon, king of men, thus addressed Idaeus : 

" Idaeus, thou thyself hearest, indeed, the sentiments of the 
Greeks, how they answer thee ; and such also pleases me. 
But concerning the dead, I grudge not that [you] should 
bum them ; for there is no grudge towards the dead bodies^ 
when they are dead, hastily to perform their obsequies with 
fire :^ but let loud-resoun(fing Jove, the husband of Juno, be 
witness of the treaties." 

Thus having said, he raised his sceptre to all the gods. 
But Idseus returned to sacred Ilium. And the Trojans and 
Dardanians all sat assembled in council, expecting when 
Idaeus might return. He came, and declared his message, 
standing in the midst of them. But they prepared them- 
selves very speedily for both purposes, some to cany away 
the bodies, and others to gather wood. The Greeks also on 
the other side hastened from their well-benched ships, some 
to carry away the bodies, and others to collect wood. 

Then, indeed, the sun freshly struck the fields [with its 
rays], ascending heaven from the calmly-flowing, deep-moving 
ocean. But they met one another. Then was it difficult to 
distinguish each man [amongst the slain] ; but washing off 
with water the bloody gore, and pouring over them warm 



Literally, " to appease [the dead]. 
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tears, they placed them, upon the chariots ; nor did mighty 
Priam suffer them to giye way to grieE In silence, there- 
itxe, they heaped the bodies on the pile, grieving at heart. 
Bat ^hen they had burned them in the fire, they returned 
to sacred Bium. In like manner also, on the other side, the 
well-greayed Greeks heaped the bodies on the pile, grieving 
in their heart; and having burned them with fire, they 
letumed to the hollow ships. And when it was not yet 
momingy but still twilight, then a chosen band of Greeks 
arose about the pile ; and going out from the plain, they 
made around it one common tomb, and near it they built a 
wall and lofty towers, a bulwark of their ships and of them- 
selvea In them they made well-fitted gates, that through 
them there might be a passage for the chariots. Without 
they dug a deep ditch, near it, broad and large, and in it 
fix^ palisades. Thus the long-haired Greeks on their part 
laboured. 

But the gods on the contrary sitting beside the thundering 
Jove, were admiring the mighty work of the brazen-mailed 
Gre^m ; but to them Neptune, the earth-shaker, thus began 
to speak : 

"O £sither Jove, is there any mortal on the boundless 
earth, who will any more disclose his mind and counsel to 
the immortals 1 Dost thou not perceive how the long-haired 
Greeks have built a wall before their shipping, and have 
drawn a ditch all round, nor have they given splendid heca- 
tombs to the gods 1 The fiunc of this [work] will certainly 
be wherever light is di&sed : but they wiU forget that 
[wall] which I and Phoebus Apollo, toiling, built round the 
dty ror the hero Laomedon.*** 

Him, greatly enraged, the cloud-compeUing Jove addressed : 
''Ha! thou &r-ruliDg earth-shaker, what hast thou said? 
Another of the gods, who is much weaker than thou in 
hands and in might might have dreaded this idea ; but thy 
glory shall assuredly extend as &r as light is difiused. How- 
beit, when the crest-waving Greeks shall have departed with 
their ships into their dear &therland, do thou, overthrowing 

* Grote, Hi»t. p. 78, well observes that the *' subsequent animosity of 
Keptone againit Troy was greatly determined by the sentiment of the 
ioJQstioe of Laomedon.'' On the discrepancy betr^veen this passage and 
i\i. 442, Bee Miiller, Dor. vol. i. p. 249. 
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this wall, sink it all in the deep, and again cover the great 
shore with sand. Thus may this mightj rampart of the 
Greeks be wholly effaced." 

Thus were they conversing on such matters among them- 
selves. But the sun had set, and the work of the Greeks 
was finished. They slaughtered oxen through the tents, and 
took their repast. Many ships (which Euneiis, son of Jason, 
whom Hypsipyle bore to Jason, shepherd of the people, 
sent,) arrived from Lemnos, bringing wine. The son of 
Jason gave of wine a thousand measures, to be brought sepa- 
rately, as a gift to the sons of Atreus, Agamemnon and 
Menelaus. Thence the long-haired Greeks bought^ wine, 
some for brass, some for shining iron, others for hides, some 
for the oxen themselves, and some for slaves ; and they pre- 
pared an abundant feast. Through the whole night, indeed, 
the long-haired Greeks feasted ; and the Trojans too, and 
their allies, through the city. And all night thundering 
fearfully, provident Jove was devising evils for both parties ; 
but pale fear seized them. And they poured wine from their 
cups on the earth, nor did any one dare to drink before he 
had made a libation to the supreme son of Saturn. They 
then lay down, and enjoyed the boon of sleep. 

' Theophilus Jctus. iii. tit. xxiii. § 1. Kai rovro Ion rb kv rtf xX^ct 
d'pvXXov/iei/ov ry rwv vpayudrcjv ivaWayy vpaatv Kal dyopaviav 
avviffTaffOaif Kal tovto rb elooQ 7rpd<Teu>Q Sipxa-t^raTov tlvcu. He then 
alleges these lines of Homer as the earliest known instance of barter. 
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ASOUMBMT. 

Jore assembles the gods, and forbids them to interfere between the Greeks 
and TrqjaiiB. He then repairs to Ida, where, haying consulted the 
scales of destiny, he directs his lightning against the Greeks. Nestor, 
in the chariot of Diomede, goes against Hector, whose charioteer is 
slain by Diomede. Jore again interposes his thunders, and the Greeks 
seek rfsnge within the rampart. Upon a fevourable omen accompanying 
the prayer of Agamemnon, Diomede and the rest set out, and Teacer 
peribrms great exploits, but is disabled by Hector. Juno and Minerva 
are prevented interfering by Jove, and Hector takes measures to insure 
the safety of Troy during llie night. 

Now did saffixm-mantled mom dif^ise herself over all the 
earth, and thxmder-rejoiciiig Jove made an assembly of the 
gods on the highest peak of many-topped Olympus. And he 
himself harangued them, and all the other deities hearkened 
[to his command] : ^ 

" Hear me, all ye gods and all ye goddesses, that I may 
tell you what the soul in my breast prompts me. Let no 
female deity, therefore, nor any male, attempt to infringe 
this my injunction ; but do ye all at once assent, that I may 
very speedily bring these matters to their issue. Whomso- 
ever of the gods I shall discover, having gone apart from [the 
rest], wishing to aid either the Trojans or the Greeks, dis- 
graceftdly smitten shall he return to Olympus : or seizing, I 
will hurl him into gloomy Tartarus, very fitr hence, where 
there is a very deep gulf beneath the earth, and iron portals, 
and a brazen threshold, as far below Hades as heaven is from 
earth -^ then shall he know by how much I am the most 
powerful of all the gods. But come, ye gods, and try me, 
that ye may all know. Having suspended a golden chain 
from heaven, do all ye gods and goddesses suspend yourselves 
therefrom ; yet would ye not draw down from heaven to 

* 7, e. da obtequtii sunt, nt convocati convenirent. — licyTkR. 
'Sgetbe notes of Newton oa Parad. Lost, i. 74. 
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earth your supreme counsellor Jove, not even if ye labour 
ever so much : but whenever I, desiring, should wish to pull 
it, I could draw it up together, earth, and ocean, and all : 
then, indeed, would I bind the chain around the top ot 
Olympus, and all these should hang aloft. By so much do I 
surpass both gods and men." ^ 

Thus he said. But they all became mute in sUence, won- 
dering at his speech ; for he spoke very menacingly. But at 
length the azure-eyed goddess Minerva thus spoke in thift 
midst: 

^^ O sire of ours ! son of Saturn ! most supreme of kings f 
well do we all know that thy strength is irresistible : yet do 
we truly mourn for the warlike Greeks, who are now perish- 
ing, fulfilling their evil fate. But nevertheless, we will re- 
fi-ain from war, smce thus thou commandest. Yet wiU we 
suggest counsel to the Greeks, which will avail them, that 
they may not all perish because thou art wrathful." 

But her the cloud-impelling Jove smiling addressed : ^' Be 
of good cheer, Tritonia, my dear daughter — I speak not with 
a serious intent ; but I am willing to be lenient towards 
thee." 

Thus having said, under his chariot he yoked his brazen- 
footed, swift-flying steeds, adorned with golden man^. He 
himself put on gold about his person, and took his golden 
well-made whip, and ascended the chariot ; and lashed them 
on to proceed, and they, not unwilling^ flew midway between 
the earth and starry heaven. He came to spring-fed Ida, the 
mother of wild beasts, to Gargarus, where he had a conse- 
crated enclosure, and a fragrant altar. There the ferther ot 
gods and men stopped his steeds, having loosed them from 
the chariot, and poured a thick haze aroimd. But he sat upon 
the summits, exulting in glory, looking upon the city of the 
Trojans and the ships of the Greeks. 

Meanwhile the long-haired Greeks were taking their repast 
in a hurried manner through the tents, and after that they 

^ Referring to this address of Jove, Coleridge remarks : '* Although the 
supremacy of Jove comes far short of the true conception of ahnighty 
power, the characteristic point which seems to be fairly established is, that 
he is the active and ruling poi^^r of the popular mythology, the supreme 
and despotic chief of an aristocracy of weaker divinities, accustomed to 
consult with them and liable to their opposition and even violence, yet, 
upon the whole, substantially aristocratic, and independent of any recog- 
jiized permanent superior. "---Classic Poets, p. 159. 
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put on their armour. But the TrojanS; on the other side, 
were arming tliemselves through the city, fewer in niunber ; 
yet even thus, they were eager to fight in battle, compelled 
by necessityy in defence of their children and their wives. 
And the gates were opened wide, and the forces rushiHl out, 
both chariot warriors and foot, and much timiult arose. But 
when these collecting together came into one place, they 
dashed together shields and spears, and the might of biuzen- 
mailed men ; but the bossy shields approached one another, 
and much tumult arose. There at the same time were l)oth 
lamentation and boasting of men destroying and destroyed, 
and the earth flowed with blood. As long as the forenoon 
lasted, and the sacred day was in progresH, so long did the 
weapons touch both, and the people fell. But wlicu the »iin 
had ascended the middle heaven, then at length did Father 
Jove raise thtf golden scales, and placed in them two dentinioR 
of long-repodng death, [the destinies] both of the hor;4e- 
bieaking Trojans and of the brazen-maued Greeks, and hold- 
ing them in the middle, he poised them ; but the fatal day of 
the Greeks inclined low. The destinies of the Greeks, in- 
deed, rested on the bounteous earth, but those of the Trojunw 
on the contrary were elevated to the wide heaven. 

But he himself mightily thundered from Ida, and sent liLs 
buxning lightning against the army of the Greeks : tlioy 
liaving seen it, were amazed, and pale fear seized them all. 
Then neither Idomeneus, nor Agamemnon, nor the two A j aces, 
the servants of Mars, dared to remain. G«renian Nestor 
alone, the guardian of the Greeks, remained, not willingly, but 
one of his horses was disabled, which noble Alexander, hus- 
band of £air-haired Helen, had pierced with an arrow in the 
top of the forehead, where the forelocks of horses grow out 
of the head, and is most fatal ^ In tortui*e he reared, for the 
arrow had entered the brain ; and he disordered the [other] 
horses, writhing round the brazen liarb. WHiilst the old man 
hastening, was cutting away the side i*eius of the horse ^vitli 
his sword, then were the swiffc steeds of Hector coming 
through the crowd, bearing the bold charioteer Hector. 
And then the old man would certainly have lost his lifo, if 
Diomede, brave in the din of battle, had not quicklv obaer\'e(i 
it; and he shouted, dreadfully exhorting Ulysses, [thus] : 

* Or " opportune," fix. for inflictini>^ a fatal wound. — KcnivedY> 
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*• Jiwe-bom son of Laurtcs, much-contriving Ulysses, wlii- 
thor dost tliou fly, turning thy back in the throng, like a 
cuwiird 1 [Beware], lest some man with a spear transpierce 
thoe in the back, flying. But stay, that we may repel the 
I'u'ivo liero from the aged man." 

ThiLS he spoke : but much-enduring, noble Ulysses heard 
liiiu not, but passed by to the hollow ships of the Greeks. 
But the son of Tydeus, though being alone, was mixed with 
the van, and stood before the steeds of the aged son of 
!Ni4ou:is and addressing him. spoke winged words : 

•• O old man. certainly the youthful warriors greatly op- 
pross thoo : but thy strength is relaxed, and tiresome old 
ago attouds thoe : thy servant is exhausted, and thy steeds 
aro ^ow. But come, ascend my chariot, that, thou mayest 
st\> what kind aro the steeds of Tros, skilled to fly and to 
piu-suo vor^' rapidly, here and there, through the plain; which 
la:oly .1 took from ^-Eneas, authors of flight. Let the attend- 
auis t;iko care of those steeds [of thine], but let us direct 
: hosi* aipunst the horse-breaking Trojans, that even Hector 
may know whether my spear also rages madly in my handi" 
Thus ho said : but tho Gerenian flight Kestor disobeyed 
hur. !iot. A^voixiinsjly, at once their attendants, brave Sthe- 






aud valorous Eumuedon, took care of l^estor's steeds: 
.\:id tlio two ohiots ascended the chariot of Diomede. Nestor 
CvX'k the shilling rolus in his liands, and lashed the steeds^ 
.;r,a s<\>:i t!iev came near Hector. At him rushing impetu- 
ously .>:-\v:u\i. tlie sou of Tydeus launched a spear ; but the 
\* o.ivo!* luisscM liiiu. and struck his attendant charioteer in 
.*-.v' *v.vas:, near tho i\ij\ who was holding the reins of the 
N.xwis. Kiiioivus, the s<n\ of raasrnanimous Thebffius : but he 
•.-.. ^:\^ii*. ilio o/.aviot, and the swift steeds started back^ md 
ii'./-.v Iv.s svn:', and his sirtnitrth were dissolved. But exces- 
si>o j;v!ot* o\ oi-sliadowoil Heotor in his mind, on account of 
'.'.v Uvss ot* his obu-ioteer. There, though grieving for his 
.y;r.i\iv.iv\ii, c:o lot him lie, a:id sought a bold charioteer : nor 
.I'kI '.v.s suwls lors: want a guide ; for soon he found cou- 
t":i4:\\»;:s Aivhoptv\leuius. the son cif Iphitus, whom then he 
IV u'..* '^v^ iiiour.t the switt-tVvted steeds, and gave the reins 

rhvy.\ iv.xi<\\i, hAd ;^l;uii:>i:er arisen, and dreadful deeds had 
K\".» .'.oi'.o. .:v.»l ff.o r;v;ai:s li.ul been j>ent up in Ilium like 
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Iambs, had not the fitther of both men and gods quickly per- 
oeiTed it. Therefore, dieadfolly thundering he sent forth 
his glowing thunderbolt, and cast it into the earth before the 
steeds of Diomede : but there arose a teirible flame of burn- 
ing sulphur, and the two frightened steeds crouched tfembling 
beneath the oibariot. Moreover, the beautiful reins fell from 
the hands of Nestor, and he feared in his soul, and addressed 
Diomede : 

^ Son oi Tydeus, come now, turn thy solid-hoofed steeds to 
flight. Dost thou not peroeiye that victory from Jove does 
not attend thee ? For now, this very day, of a truth, Satur- 
nian Jove awards him glory; afterwards again will he give it 
to us, if he shall be willing. By no means can a man impede 
the will of Jove, not even a very mighty one ; since he is by 
£ir the most powerful." 

But him Diomede, brave in the din of war, then answered : 
*' Old man, certainly thou hast said all this rightly : but this 
grievous sorrow invades my heart and my soul : for Hector 
at some time will say, haranguing amongst the Trojans, ' The 
son of Tydeus, routed by me, fled to his ships.' Thus at some 
time will he boast : but then may the earth yawn wide 
for me." 

But him the Grerenian knight Nestor then answered : 
**' Alas ! warlike son of Tydeus, what hast thou said 1 Even 
though SJector call thee coward and unwarlike, yet the Tro- 
jans and Dardanians, and the wives of the stout-hearted 
shield-bearing Trojans, whose vigorous husbands thou hast 
proBtzated in the dust, will not believe him." 

Thus haviog said, he turned the solid-hoofed steeds to 
flight, back into the crowd. But the Trojans and Hector, 
wSh a mighty shout, poured destructive missiles upon them. 
And then after him loud roared mighty crest-tosong Hector : 

"Son of Tydeus, the swifb-horsed Greeks honoured thee, 
indeed, above [others] with a seat, with meat, and fiill cups ; 
hut now will they dishonour thee ; for thou hast become 
like a woman. Away ! timorous girl ! since thou shalt never 
climb our towers;, I giving way, nor bear away our women in 
thy ships ; first shall I give thee thy doom." 

Thus he said ; but the son of Tydeus debated whether to 
turn his steeds, and to fight against him. Thrice, indeed, he 
thought in mind and soul, but thrice, on the other hand, the 
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provident Jore thundered &om the Id^ean mountaiufl^ gi^^iog 
a Kignal to the Trojans, the alternating success of batU& 
But Hector exhorted the Trojans, vociferating aloud : 

'' Ye Trojans and Lycians, and close-fighting Dardaniana^ 
be men, my friends, and be mindful of impetuous might ! I 
know the son of Saturn hath willingly accorded me victoiy 
and great renown, but to the Greeks destruction. Fooli, 
who indeed built those weak, worthless walls> which shall 
not check my strength ; but our steeds will ea^dly overlei^ 
the dug trench. But when, indeed, I come to their hollow 
ships, then let there be some memory of burning fire, that I 
may consume their fleet with the flame, and slay the Argivos 
themselves at the ships, bewildered by the smoke.** 

Thus having spoken, he cheered on his steeds, and said : 
^ Xanthus, and thou Podargus, and ^thon, and noble Lam- 
pus, now repay to me the attention, with which, in great 
abimdance, Andromache, the daughter of magnanimoqs 
Eetion, gave to you the sweet barley, mixing wine also [fop 
you] to drink, whenever your mind ordered it, even before 
me, who boast to be her vigorous husband. But follow and 
hasten, that we may take the shield of Nestor, the fame of 
which has now reached the heaven, that it is entirely golden, 
the handles and itself: but, from the shoulders of •horse- 
breaking Diomede, the well-made corslet, which the artist 
Vulcan wrought. If we can take these, I expect that the 
Greeks this very night will ascend their swift diips." 

Thus he said boasting ; but venerable Juno was indignant, 
and shook herself on her throne, and made great Olympos 
tremble ; and openly accosted the mighty deity, Neptune : 

" Alas ! fiir-ruling Earth-shaker, dost thou not in thy soul 
pity the perishing Greeks 1 But they bring thee many and 
grateful gifts to Helice and ^gse. Do thou, therefore, will 
to them the victory. For if we were willing, as many of us 
as are assistants to the Greeks, ta repulse the Trojans and 
restrain fiar-sounding Jove, then might he grieve sitting alone 
there on Ida." 

But her king Neptime, greatly excited, thus addressed : 
" Juno, petulant^ in speech, what hast thou said 1 I would 

* Compare the phrase KaOawrtaOai kTrke<r<nv. — Od. ii. 240. Suidas: 
'ATTToewris* AirroriTOC kvTif \kyeiv. Apollon. Lex. p. 188 : 'Airrwrc, tj 
cnrrotirt roTi* \6yoic, ff KadawTOfievrj did rwv \6yuv. 
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not wish, indeed, that we, the other gods, should iight with 
Satamian Jove, idnce he is by far most power^." 

Thus indeed were they holding such converse "^ith each 
other. But whatever space before the ships the trench 
belonging to the tower enclosed, was filled with horses and 
shielded men crowded together.* But Hector, the son of 
Priam, equal to swift Mars, had crowded them thus, when 
Jnpter awarded him glory. And now would he have burned 
the equal ships with blazing fire, had not venerable Juno 
pot it into the soul of Agamemnon, himself actively engaged, 
briskly to urge on the Greeks. He therefore hastened to go 
along the tents and ships of the Greeks, holding in Iiis stout 
hand his great purple robe. But in the huge black ship of 
Ulysses he stood, which was in the midst, that he might 
shout audibly to either side, as well to the tent of Telamonian 
Ajax, as to that of Achilles, for they had drawn up their 
equal ships at the extremities of the line, relying on their 
valoor and the strength of their hands. Then he shouted 
disfanctly, calling upon the Greeks : 

" Shame ! ye Greeks, foul subjects of disgrace ! gallant in 
ibrm [alone] ! Where are those boastings gone, when we 
profefsed ourselves the bravest ; those which, once in Lem- 
noB, vain braggarts ! ye did utter, eating much flesh of 
bamed oxen, and drinMng-goblets crowned with wine,^ that 
each would in battle be equivalent to a himdred and even 
two hundred of the Trojans 1 But now, indeed, we are not 
equal to Hector alone, who sliortly will hum. our ships with 
flaming fire. O fiither Jove, hast thou indeed ever yet 
afflicted with such destruction any one of mighty kings, and 
80 deprived him of high renown ? And yet I say that I 
never passed by thy feir altar in my many-benched ship, 
coming here with ill luck.^ But on all I burned the fat of 
oxen and the thiglu3y desiring to sack well-walled Troy. But, 
Jove^ accomplish for me this vow, at least permit us to 

' Obferre that rJfv belongs to 'imrtav and avSpwy, and that '6<rov Ik 
vqwy dwh irbgyov rd^pog hpyft means that " the space between the ram- 
pvt and the eea was enclosed." 'Avb does not govern ^rvpyov, but is 
compounded with cipye. 

' Cf. Battm. Lexil. p. 292, sqq. who has, however, been long since 
intidpated by Paschal, de Coron. i. 4. 

' Schoi. "i^pntVy iiri ^Qopq, -irapayivoiitvoq. See Alberti on Hesycb. 
s. V. t. i. p. 1445. So, also, Apollon. p. 3G4 : 'Etti <f>9opg. Tropevoftcj'oc. 
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escape and get away ; nor soffer the Greeks to be thus subdaed 
by the Trojans." 

Thus he said : and the Sire^ pitied him weeping, and 
granted to him that the army should be safe, and not perisL 
And forthwith he sent an eagle, the most perfect^ of birds, 
holding a fawn in his talons, the o£&pring of a swift deer : 
and near the very beauteous altar of Jove he cast down the 
£iwi^ where the Greeks were sacrificing to Panomphaean? 
Jove. 

When, therefore, they saw that the bird had come from 
Jove, they rushed the more against the Trojans, and were 
mindful of battle. Then none of the Greel^ numerous as 
they were, could have boasted that he had driven his swift 
steeds before Diomede, and urged them beyond the ditch, 
and fought against [the enemy] ; for &r the first he slew a 
helmeted Trojan hero, Agelaus, son of Phradmon. He, 
indeed, was turning his horses for flight ; but as he was 
turning, Diomede fi^ed his spear in his back, between his 
shoulders, and drove it through his breast. He fell from his 
chariot, and his arms rattled upon him. After him the sons 
of Atreus, Agamemnon and Menelaus ; after them the 
Ajaces, clad in impetuous valour ; after them, Idomeneus 
and Meriones, the armour-bearer of Idomeneus, equal to 
man-slaughtering Mars ; and after them Eurypylus, the iUufh 
trious son of Evsemon. Teucer came the ninth, stretching 
his bent^ bow, and stood under the shield of Telamonian 
Ajax. Then Ajax, indeed, kept moving the shield aside, 
and the hero looking around, when shooting, he had hit any 
one in the crowd, the one^ falling there, lost his life. But 
he" retiring like a child to his mother, sheltered himself 
beneath Ajax, and he covered him with his splendid shield. 
Then what Trojan first did blameless Teucer slay ? Orsi- 
lochus first, and Ormenus, and Ophelestes, and Dsetor, and 

' See my note on ^sch. Prom. p. 3, n. 3, ed. Bohn. 

^ /. €. with reference to augury. Hesych. p. 1360, eiqplaiiii it by 
ImrtXiffTiKwraTov (see Albert!) . The eagle is said to have foretold 
Jove's own soTereignty, and hence to have been placed among the con- 
stellations. Cf. Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 16 ; Eratosthen. Catast. 30 ; Senr» 
on JSn. iz. 564. 

^ So called, as being the author of all augury. 

* L e. prepared for action. 

^ I, e. the wounded man. ^ Teucer. 
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GhrominSy and godlike Lyoc^ontes^ and Amopaon, son of 
Fdysemon, and Melanippus--all, one after the other, he 
stretched npon the bounteous earth. But Agamemnon, king 
I of men, rejoiced at seeing him destroying the phalanxes of 
the Trojans mth his stout bow. And advancing near ^™ 
he stood, and thus addressed him : 

''Teucer, beloTed one, son of Telamon, ruler of forces, 

shoot thus, if perchance thou mayest become a light ^ to the 

Greeks, and to thy father Telamon, who brought thee up 

ctfefiilly, being a little one, and treated thee with care in his 

palace, though being a spurious son. Him, though &u: away, 

do thou exalt with gloiy. But I will declare to thee, as it 

. dull be brought to pass, if segia-bearing Jove and Minerva 

diall grant me to sack the well-built city of Hiimi, next to 

i myself I will place an honourable reward in thy hands, either 

I a tripod, or two steeds with their chariot, or some &dr one, 

I who mAy ascend the same couch with thee." 

I Bbt him blameless Teucer answering, addressed : " Most 

I j^orions son of Atreus, why dost thou urge on me hastening ; 

' nor, as &r as I have any strength, do I loiter : but from the 

I time WB have driren the Trojans towards Bium, since that 

period have I slain men, intercepting them with my shafts. 

Already have I dischai^ged eight long-bearded arrows, and 

they have all been fixed in the bodies of warlike youths ; 

bat I cauDot strike this raging dog." 

"EHb said ; and another arrow from the string he shot right 
against Hector, for his mind was eager to strike him ; and 
ma indeed he missed : but in the breast he struck blameless 
GorgythioiL with an arrow, the brave son of Priam. Him 
Us fidr mother Oastianira^ like unto a goddess in person, 
hrougiht fi>rth, being wedded from j^yma. And as a 
poppy, which in the garden is weighed down with fruit and 
mnal Bhowers^ droops its head to one side, so did his head 
iodine aside, deprented by the helmet. But Teucer dis- 
charged another arrow from the string against Hector, for 
his mind longed to strike him. Yet even then he missed, 
for Apollo wiffded off the shaft : but he struck in the breast, 
near ike pap, Archeptolemus, the bold charioteer of Hector, 
nuhing to iMittle : and he fell from his chariot, and his swift 

' See on vi. 6. 
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steeds sprang back. There his soul and strength wen 
solved. But sad grief darkened the mind of Hect< 
account of his charioteer. Then indeed he left him, alii 
grieved for his companion, and ordered his brother Cebi 
being near, to take the reins of the steeds ; but he wi 
disobedient, having heard him. Then [Hector] h 
leaped from his aU-shining chariot to the ground, r< 
dreadfully : and he seized a large stone in his hand, and 
straight against Teucer, for his mind encouraged h 
strike him. He on his part took out a bitter arrow fix 
quiver, and applied it to the string : but him, on the 
hand, near the shoulder, where the collar-bone separat 
neck and breast, and it is a particularly fatal spot, th< 
he was drawing back [the bow], the active warrior H 
with a rugged stone struck him earnestly rushing a^ 
him. He broke his bowstring, and his hand was nv 
at the wrist-joint. Falling on his knees he stood, an 
bow dropped from his hands. But Ajax did not negle 
fallen brother; for running up, he protected him 
stretched his shield before him. Afterwards his tw( 
companions, Mecistheus, son of Echius, and noble A] 
coming up, carried him, groaning heavily, to the 1 
ships. 

But again did Olympian Jove rouse the strength ( 
Trojans ; and they drove back the Greeks straight t 
deep foss. But Hector went in the van, looking 
through ferocity ; as when some dog, relying on his 
feet, seizes from the rear a wild boar or Hon on the h 
and buttocks, and marks him as he turns : so Hector 
on the rear of the long-haired Greeks, always slayin 
hindmost : and they fled. But when they flying had j 
through the stakes and the foss, and many were sul 
beneath the hands of the Trojans, they, on the one 
remaining at the ships were restrained, and having exl 
one another, and raised their hands to all the gods, 
prayed each with a loud voice. But, on the other 
Hector, having the eyes of a Gorgon, or of man-slaughi 
Mars, drove round his beauteous-maned steeds in i 
rections. 

But them [the Greeks] white-armed goddess Juno h 

* See Buttm. Lexil. p. C4. 
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beheld, pitied them, and thus Rtitughtway to Minerva ad- 
dressed winged -words : 

" Alas ! daughter of aegis-bearing Jove, shall we no longer 
be anxious about the perishing Greeks, although in oxtre- 
mity; — ^who now, indeed, iidhlling evil fate, are perishing 
by the violence of one man ? for Hector, the son of Priam, 
rages, no longer to be endured, and already has he done 
Humy evils." 

But her the azure-eyed goddess Minerva in turn addressed : 
^And beyond. doubt this warrior woidd have lost his vigour 
and his Hfe, destroyed by the hands of the Greeks in his 
iatherland, were it not that this my sire rages with no 
soond nund ; cruel, ever unjust, a countei-actor of my eflbrts. 
Nor does he remember aught of my ser\'ice8, that I have 
very often preserved his son, when oppressed by the labom's 
of Eurystheus. He truly wept to heaven ; but me Jove sent 
down from heaven Jto aid him. But had I known this in 
my prudent ^ mind, when he sent me to [the dwelling] of the 
gaoler Pluto to drag from Erebus the dog of liatc^l Pluto, 
he had not escaped the profound stream of the Stygian wave. 
Bat now, indeed, he hates me, and prefers the wish of 
Thetis, who kissed his knees, and took his beard in her 
hand, beseeching him to honour city-destroying Achilles. 
The time will be when he will again call me his dear 
Minerva. But do thou now harness for us thy solid-hoofed 
isteeds, while I, having entei'ed the palace of segis-bearing 
Jove, equip myself with arms for war, that I may see whe- 
ther cr^t-tosfflng Hector, the son of Priam, will rejoice at 
n% as I appear in the walks ^ of war. Certainly also some 
one of the Trojans will satiate the dogs and birds with his 
ikt and flesh, having fallen at the ships of the Greeks." 

Thus she said : nor did the white-armed goddess Juno 
disobey her. Juno, on her part, venerable goddess, daughter 
of mighty Saturn, running in haste, caparisoned the golden- 
bridled steeds. But Minerva, the daughter of segLs-boiiring 
Jove, let fall ui^on the pavement of her father her beau- 

- The Scholiast, and ApoUon. Lex. p. 658, interpret TrevKaXinycif 
viKpaZc i^oi cvvtrai£. Perhaps ''sharp devising'' would be the best 
translation. 

' Literally, *• bridges," i, e, the open spaces between the different bat- 
talion*. 
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teous variegated robe, which she had wrought and laboured 
with her own hands. But she, having put on the coat of 
mail of cloud-compelling Jove, was equipped in armour for 
the tearful war. She mounted her flarmng chariot on her 
feet, and took her heavy, huge, sturdy spear, with which 
she is wont to subdue the ranks of heroic men, with whom- 
soever she, sprung from a powerful sire, is enraged. But 
Juno with the lash speedily urged on the steeds. The portals 
of heaven opened spontaneously, which the HJours ^ guarded, 
to whom are intrusted the great heaven and Olympus, 
either to open the dense cloud, or to close it. Then through 
these they guided their goaded steeds. 

But &,ther Jove, when he beheld them from Ida, was griev- 
ously enraged, and roused golden-winged Iris to bear this 
message : 

" Away, depart, swift Iris, turn them back, nor suffer them 
to come against me ; for we shall not adyantageously engage 
in battle. For thus I speak, and it shall moreover be accom- 
plished, I will lame their swift steeds under their chariot, 
dislodge them from the chariot, and break the chariot ; nor 
for ten revolving years shall ye be healed of the wounds 
which the thunderbolt shall inflict : that Minerva may 
know when she may be fighting with her sire. But with 
Juno I am neither so indignant nor so angry ; for she is ever 
accustomed to counteract me, in whatever I intend." 

Thus he said : but Iris, swift as the storm, hastened to 
bear the message. Down from the Idsean mountains she 
went to great Olympus : meeting them in the foremost gates 
of many-valleyed Olympus, she restrained them, and pro- 
nounced to them the message of Jove : 

" Where do ye go ? Why does your soul rage in your 
breasts ? The sun of Saturn does not suffer you to aid the 
Greeks. For thus has the son of Saturn threatened, and he 
will assuredly perform it, to lame your swift steeds under 
your chariot, and dislodge yourselves from the chariot, and 
break the chariot ; nor for ten revolving years shall ye be 
healed of the wounds which his thunderbolt shall inflict: 
that thou, Azure-eyed, mayest know when thou art flighting 
with thy sire. But with Juno he is neither so indignant nor 

* Hence the Hours also possess the office of tending and harnessing 
the horses of the sun, as is shown by Dausq. on Quint. Calab. i. p. 9. 
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ao angiy ; for she is always accustomed to counteract liini in 
wliatever lie devises. But thou, most insolent and audacious 
hound ! if thou in reality shalt dare to raise thy mighty 
sgesa: against Jove—" ^ 

Thus indeed haying said, swifb-footed Iris departed. Then 
Juno addressed these words to Minerva : 

^ Alas ! daugliter of segis-bearing Jove, I cannot any 
longer suffer that we ourselves shall fight against Jove, on 
account of mortals. Of whom let one perish, and let another 
lire, whoever may chance. But let him, meditating his own 
affidrs in his mind, adjudicate to the Trojans and the Greeks 
as is fairJ" 

Thus then having said, she turned back the solid-hoofed 
steeds. The Hours unyoked for them the fair-maned steeds, 
and bound them to the ambrosial mangers ; but they tUted 
the chariotB against the splendid walls. But they themselves 
sat, mingled with the other deities, on their golden couches, 
sad at heart. 

Then &ither Jove drove his beauteous-wheeled cliaiiot 
and steeds from Ida to Olympus, and came to the scats of 
the gods. His horses, indeed, the illustrious Earth-shaker 
loosed, but he laid the chariot on its support, spreading a 
linen coverlet [over it]. But loud-sounding Jove himself sat 
on his golden throne, and mighty Olympus was shaken imder 
his feet. But Minerva and Juno by themselves sat apart 
from Jove, nor did they at all address him, nor question him. 
Bat he knew in his mind, and said : 

" Why are ye so sad, Minerva and Juno ? Indeed, ye 
have not laboured long in glorioiis battle to destroy the Tro- 
jans, against whom ye have taken grievous hatred. Not all 
the gods in Olympus could altogether turn me to flight, such 
axe my strength and my invincible hands. But trembling 
adzed the shining limbs of both of you, before ye saw battle, 
and the destructive deeds of war. For so I tell you, which 
would also have Ibeen performed : no more should ye, stiicken 
with my thunder, have returned in your chariots to Olympus, 
where are the seats of the immortals." 

Thus he said : but Minerva and Juno murmured. They 
aat near each other, and were devising evils for the Trojans. 

^ Observe the aposiopesis. 
T. 9. 
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Minerva, indeed, was silent, nor said anything, angiy wiHi 
fatlier Jove, for wild rage possessed her. But Juno ooi^ 
tained not her wrath in her breast, but addressed him : 

'^ Most terrible son of Saturn, what hast thou said I Well 
do we know that thy might is invincible : yet do we lament 
the warlike Greeks, who will now perish, fulfilling their eviiL 
destiny. But nevertheless, we will desist firom war, if thoa 
desirest it. But we will suggest coimsel to the Greeki^ 
which will avail them, that they may not all perish, Uum 
being wrathfiiL" 

But her cloud-compelling Jove answering, addressed : "To- 
morrow, if thou wilt, O venerable, large-eyed Juno, thou 
shalt behold the very powerful son of Saturn even with 
greater havoc destroying the mighty army of the warlike 
Greeks. For warlike Hector will not cease from battle 
before that he arouse the swifb-footed son of Feleus at tho 
ships. On that day, when they indeed are fighting at th^ 
ships, in a very narrow pass, for Patroclus ^en. For thus is ib 
fated. But I do not make accoimt of thee enraged, not if thou 
shouldst go to the farthest limits of land and ocean, wheie 
lapetus and Saturn sitting, are delighted neither with the 
splendoin: of the son that journeys on high, nor with th& 
winds; but profound Tartarus [is] all around — ^not ev^ 
if wandering, thou shouldst go there, have I regard fiw 
thee enraged, since there is nothing more impudent than, 
thou." 

Thus he said : but white-armed Juno answered nought, 
And the bright light of the sun fell into the ocean, drawing 
dark night over the fruitful earth. ^ The light set to the 
Trojans indeed imwilling; but gloomy and much-desired* 
night came on, grateful to the Greeks. 

But illustrious Hector then formed a coimcil of the TtOr 
jans, having led them apart from the ships, at the eddying 
river, in a clear space, where the place appeared free fixan 
dead bodies. But alighting to the groimd from their horsei^ 
they listened to the speech which Hector, beloved of Jov<v 
uttered. In his hand he held a spear of eleven cubits: 
and before him shone the golden point of the spear, and a 

' Beautifully expressed by Ennius apud Macrob. Sat. vi. 4 : ** Intexci 
fax Ocddit, Oceanumque rubra tractim obruit sethra." See ColumnA Oi 
Eaa. p. 113, ed. Hessel. 
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^Iden ring sorrounded it. Leaning on this, he spoke winged 

words : 
''Hear me, ye Trojans, and Dardanians, and .allien : I 

ktelj thought that having destroyed the ships and all tlx^ 

Greeks, I should return back to wind-swept Ilium. But 
darkness has come on first, which has now been the chiof 
means of preserving the Greeks and their ships on the sliure 
of the sea. But, however, let us now obey dark night, and 
make ready our repasts ; and do ye loose from your chariots 
your beautiful-maned steeds, and set fodder before them: 
and quickly bring from the city oxen and &t sheep ; bring 
sweet wine and bread from your homes ; and besides collect 
many &gots, that all night till Aiu*ora, mother of dawn, 
we may kindle many fir^ and the splendour may ascend 
to heaven : lest haply in the night the loiig-haire<l Grt.H=:kA 
attempt to fly over the broad ridge of the ocean. That they 
may not at all events without to3 and without harm ascend 
thor ships ; but [let us] take care that each of them may 
have to h^ a wound ^ at home, being stricken either with 
an arrow, or with a sharp spear, bounding into his ship; 
that every other too may dread to wage tearful war against 
the horae-breaking Trojans. Let the heralds, dear to Jove, pro- 
daim through the city, that the youths at the age of puberty, 
and the hoaiy-templed sages, keep watch around the city, 
in the god-built turrets ; and let the females also, the feoblei- 
sex, in their halls each kindle a mighty fire : and let tliert^ 
be some strong guard, lest a secret band enter the city, 
I3ie people being absent. Thus let it be, magnanimous Tro- 
jans, as I say : and let the speech, which is now most salu- 
tary, be thus spoken. But for that which will be [most 
expedient] in the morning, I will [then] speak amongst the 
hOTse-breaidng Trojans. Making vows both to Jove and to 
the other gods, I hope to bani& lieuce those dogs borne 
hither by the &tes, whom the fates bear in their black ships.^ 
But let us keep watch during the night, and in the morning, 
at ds¥m^ equipped with arms, let us stir up sharp conflict at 
the hollow ships. I will see whether valiant Diomede, the 
son of Tydeus^ wiU force me back fr'om the ships to our 

' literally, ** digest a weapon/' t. e. have a wound to attend U>. ^o 
/f/irm and vtiAiw are used for each other in Latin. 
' \kireljr tbiu Jjne 13 a gloss upon ictjpetraKpopfiTovQ, 
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^allsy or whether I shall bear away his bloody spoils, having 
.slain him with my brazen spear. To-morrow shall he make 
manifest his valour, if he shall withstand my assaulting spear. 
But I think that he will lie wounded amongst the first at 
sunrijse to-morrow, and many companions around him. Would 
that I were so certainly immortal, and free from old age all 
my days, and honomred, as Minerva and Apollo are honoured, 
as [I am certain] that this day will bnng evil upon the 
Greeks." 

Thus Hector harangued them ; but the Trojans applauded 
aloud. And they loosed from the yoke their sweating steeds, 
and bound them with halters, each to his own chariot. 
Quickly they brought from the city oxen and &t sheep ; and 
they brought sweet wine, and br^bd from their homes, and 
also colle<;fted many fagots. But the winds raised the savour 
from the plain to heaven. 

But they, greatly elated, sat all night in the ranks of war, 
and many fires blazed for them. As when in heaven the 
stars appear very conspicuous ^ around the ludd moon, when 
the sether is wont to be without a breeze, and all the pointed 
rocks and lofty summits and groves appear, but in heaven 
the immense sether is disclosed, and all the stars are seen, 
and the shepherd rejoices in his souL Thus did many fires 
of the Trojans kindling them appear before Ilium, between 
the ships and the streams of Xanthus. A thousand fires 
blazed in the plain, and by each sat fifby men, at the light of 
the blazing fire. But their steeds eating white barley and 
oats, standing by the chariots, awaited beautiful-throned 
Aurora. 

* Cf. iEsch. Ag. 6 : Aafiirpoifc hwaarag, ifitrphvoprag at&lpi. 
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BOOK THE NINTH. 



ARGUMEVT, 

Bf advice of Nestor, Agamemnon lends Ulysses, Phoenix, and Ajax, to 
liie teat of Achilles to rae for a reconciliation. Notwithstanding the 
eameat appeal of Phoenix^ fheir errand proves fruitless. 

Thus the Trojans indeed kept goard : but a mighty^ Flight, 
the oompaoion of cliill Fear, seized upon the Greeks ; and all 
the chie& were afflicted -with intolerable grief. And as two 
-winds, the north and south, which both blow from Thrace,^ 
rooae the fishy deep, coming suddenly [upon it] ; but the 
black billows are elevated together; and they dash much 
sea-weed out of the ocean ; so was the mind of the Greeks 
distracted within their bosoms. 

Bat Atiides, wounded to the heart with great sorrow, kept 
' going round, giving orders to the clear-voiced heralds, to 
sammofn eadi man by name to an assembly, but not to call 
aloud j and he himself toiled among the first. And they sat 
in ooonci], grieved, and Agamemnon arose, shedding tears, 
Kke a black-water foxmtain, which pours its gloomy stream 
from a lofty rock. Thus he, deeply sighing, spoke words to 
the Greeks : 

''0 Mends;, leaders and chieftains over the Greeks, Jove, 

1 '* In n. 1, 2, the Sttaveciti ^vZa of the Achseans is not to be explained 
as a sapematoral flight, occasioned by the gods. It is a great and general 
tigjht, cansed by Hector and the Trojans. For althongh tills was approved 
of and encouraged by Jupiter, yet his was only that mediate influence of 
fl>e dd^ without which in general nothing took place in the Homeric 
Utfles.^'— Buttm. LexQ. p. 358. Cf. Coleridge, p. 160. 

' Wood, p. 46, explains this from the situation of Ionia. Heyne, 
Innrever, obaenrea, ** comparatio e mente poetse instituitur, non ex Aga- 
■BCBuionis persoiuu" 
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tlie son of Saturn, has greatly entangled me in a grie^ 
calamity : cruel, who once promised me, and assented, thf 
should return, having destroyed well-built Ilium. But i 
has he plotted an evil fraud, and orders me to return in 
rious to Argos, after I hare lost much people. Thus, doi 
less, will it be agreeable to almighty Jove, who has aire 
overthrown the heights of many cities, and will still o 
throw them, for his power is greatest. But come, let \u 
obey as I advise : let us fly with the ships to our dear fet! 
land, for now we shall not take wide-wayed Troy." 
J Thus he spoke ; but they were all still in silence, and 
sons of the Greeks being sad, kept silent long : at lei 
Diomede, brave in the din of battle, spoke i 

" Son of Atreus, thee will I first oppose, speaking isn 
siderately, as is lawfiil, in the assembly; but be not ihou 
least offended. First among the Greeks didst thou dispaj 
my valour, saying that I was un warlike and weak;^ and 
tins, as well the yomig as the old of the Greeks know. ( 
of two things hath the son of crafty Saturn given thee : 
has granted that thou shouldst be honoured by the ace] 
above all ; but valour hath he not given thee, which is 
greatest strengtL Strange man, dost thou then certa 
think that the sons of the Greeks are unwarlike and w< 
as thou sayest 1 If indeed thy mind impels thee, that t 
shouldst return, go : the way lies open to thee, and 
ships stand near the sea, which very many foUowed thee f 
Mycenae. But the other long-haired Greeks will ren 
imtil we overthrow Troy : but if they also [choose], let tl 
fly with their ships to their dear fatherland. But we tw 
I and Sthenelus,^ will fight, until we find an end of Ti 
for under the auspices of the deity we came." 

Thus he spoke ; but all the sons of the Greeks applau 
admiring the speech of steed-breaking Diomede. But t] 
the knight Nestor, rising up, addressed : 

" Son of Tydeus, pre-eminently indeed art thou brav 
battle, and the best in council amongst all thine equals, 
one has censured thy discom'se, nor contradicts it, as man 

» Cf. iv. 370, sqq. 

' Heyne compares Julius Csesar, Com. B. G. i. 40. "Si prael 
nemo sequatur (contra AriOTbtum), tamen se cum sola decima leg 
itumm dicit.'' 
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are the Greeks; but thou comest not to an end of discussion.' 
Assoredly thou art •youthful, and mightst be my youngest 
son for age, yet thou speakest prudent words to the kings of 
the Greeks, for thou hast said aright. But come, I who 
hoast to be older than thou, will speak out, and discuss every- 
thing : nor will any one, not even king Agamemnon, disre- 
gard my speech. Tribeless, lawless, homeless is he, who loves 
honid ciTil war. But now, however, let us obey dark night, 
and make ready suppers. But let the respective guards lie 
down beside the trench, dug without the wall. To the youth, 
indeed, t enjoin these things; but next, Atrides, do thou 
beg^ for thou art supreme. Give a banquet to the elders ; it 
becomes thee, and is not unseemly. Full are thy tents ot 
wine^ which the ships of the Greeks daily bring over th(^ 
wide- sea from Thrace. Thou hast every accommodation, and 
nilest over many people. But when many are assembled, do 
thou obey him who shall give the best advice ; for there in 
great need of good and prudent [advice] to all the Greeks, 
since the enemy are burning many fires near the ships ; and 
who can rejoice at these things ? But this night will either 
rain the army or preserve it.*" 

Thus be spoke ; and they heard him very attentively, and 
obeyed. But the guards rushed forth with their arms, [those 
around] Thrasymedes, the son of Nestor, the slie2)herd of tlu^ 
people, Ascalaphus and lalmenus, sons of Mars, MerioneH, 
Aphareus^ and Deipyrus, as well as the son of Creon, noble 
Lyoomedes. There were seven leaders of the guards, and a 
hundred youths marched along with each, holding long spears 
in their hands. Proceeding to the space between the trench 
and the wall, there they sat down, and there kindled a fire, 
and prepared each his supper. 

But Atrides conducted the assembled elders of the Greeks 
to his tent, and set before them a strength-recruiting ban- 
quet; and they laid their hands upon the viands placed 
before them. But when they had dismissed the desire of 
eating and drinking, to them first of all did aged Nestor, 
whoae advice had previously appeai*ed best, begin to inter- 
leave advice ; who wisely counselling, addressed them, and 
said: 
"Most glorious Atrides, king of men, Agameiimon, with 
' /. e. then hast not said all that might have been said on the subject. 
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thee shall 1 end, and with thee shall I commence. Since 
thou art a king of many nations, and ^Fove hath placed in 
thine hands both a sceptre and laws, that thon majest ctm- 
suit for their advantage. Therefore is it necessary ihat thou 
in particular shouldst deliver and hear an opinion, and also 
accomplish that of another, when his mind urges any one 
to speak for the [public] good ; but on thee will depend 
whatever takes the lead. Yet will I speak as appears 
to me to be best. For no other person will propound a 
better opinion than that which I meditate, both of old and 
also now, £rom that period when thou, O nobly bom, didst 
depart, carrying off the maid Briseis from the tent c£ the 
enraged Achilles ; by no means according to my judgment ; 
for I very strenuously dissuaded thee from it : but having 
yielded to thy haughty temper, thou didst dishonour the 
bravest hero, whom even the immortals have honoured ; for, 
taking away his reward, thou still retainest .it. Yet even 
now let us deliberate how we may succeed in persuading him, 
appeasing him with agreeable gifts and soothii« words." 

But him the king of men, Agamemnon, again addressed : 
" Old man, thou hast not falsely enumerated my errors. I 
have erred, nor do I myself deny it. That man indeed is 
equivalent to many troops, whom Jove loves in his heart, as 
now he hath honoured this man, and subdued the people of 
the Greeks. But since I erred, having yielded to my way- 
ward disposition, I desire again to appease him, and to give 
him invaluable presents. Before you all will I enumerate 
the distinguished gifts : seven tripods untouched by fire,^ and 
ten talents of gold, and twenty shining caldrons, and twelve 
stout steeds, victorious in the race, which have borne off 
prizes by their feet. No pauper would the man be, nor in 
want of precious gold, to whom as many prizes belong as 
[these] solid-hoofed steeds have brought to me. I will like- 
wise give seven beautifrd Lesbian women, skilful in &,ultleaB 
works; whom I selected when ho himself took well-inhabited 
Lesbos, who excel the race of women in beauty. These wiE 
I give him, and amongst them will be her whom then I took 
away, the daughter of Briseis ; and I will swear moreover a 
mighty oath, that I never ascended her bed, nor embraced 

> J. e. not yet brought into common use. 
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her, as is the custom of human bemgs — of men and women. 
All these shall immediately be ready ; and if, moreover, the 
gods grant that we destroy the great. city of Priam, let him 
fill his ships abundantly witb gold and brass, entering in 
when we the Greeks divide the spoiL Let him also choose 
twenty Trojan women, wbo may be fairest next to Argive 
Helen. But if we reach Achsean Argos, the udder of the 
landy^ he may become my son-in-law; and I will honour him 
equally with Orestes^ who is nurtured as my darling son, in 
great affluence. Now, I have three daughters in my well- 
bnilt palace, — ChrysolJiemis, Laodice, and Iphianassa. Of 
tiiese let him lead the beloved one, whichsoever he may 
choosey without marriage-dower, to the house of Peleus ; but 
I will give very many dowries, so many as no man ever yet 
gave to his daughter. I will, moreover, give him seven well- 
inhabited cities, — Cardamyle, Enope, and grassy Ira, glorious 
Fhene, with deep-pastured Anthea, fair ^peia, and viae- 
hearing Pedasus; which are all near the sea, the last towards 
sandy Pylu& But in them dwell men rich in flocks and 
herds, who will honour him like a god with gifts, and be- 
neath his sceptre will pay rich tributes. These will I bestow 
jifon him, ceasing from his anger. Let him be prevailed 
upon. Pluto indeed is implacable and inexorable, wherefore 
he Ts the most hateful of all the gods to men. Let him like- 
wise yield to me, inasmuch as I am more kingly, and because 
I boast to be older [than he]." 

But bim the Gerenian knight Nestor then answered : 
'^Most glorious son of Atreus, king of men, Agamemnon, 
thou indeed offerest gifts by no means despicable to king 
Achilles. But come, let us urge chosen men, who may go 
with all speed to the tent of AchiUes, the son of Peleus. 
Come then, these will I select, but lot them obey. First of 
aU iodeed let Phoenix, dear to Jove, be the leader ; next 
then mighty Ajax and divine Ulysses : and of the heralds, 
let Hodius and Eurybates follow with them. But bring 
water for tbe hands, and command to observe well-omened 
words,* that we may supplicate Satumian Jove, if perchance 
lie will take pity." 

' A beautifnl expression, denoting tlie fertility of the land. Cf. Albert, 
on Hesych. t. ii. p. 806. So vrjtroio fiatrrbc in Callim. H. in Del. 48. 
* The translation, ''favoar us with their voices/' is nonsense, while 
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Thus he spoke, and delivered an opinion agreeable to th 
all. Immediately indeed the hendds poured water u| 
their hands, and the youths crowned the goblets with wii 
then they distributed them to all, having poured the first 
the wine into the cups. But when they had made libatio 
and drunk as much as their mind desired, they hastei 
from the tent of Agamemnon, the son of Atreus. 
them the Gerenian knight Nestor gave many char| 
looking wistftdly upon each, particularly upon "Dlya 
that they should endeavour to persuade the blameless son 
Peleus. 

They twain then went along the shore of the loud-sound 
sea, praying earnestly to earth-shaking [Neptune], who 
compasses the earth, that they might easily persuade ' 
great mind of the grandson of .^Eacus. But they came 
the tents and ships of the Mjrrmidons, and they found 1 
delighting his soul with his dear-toned harp, beauti 
curiously wrought, and upon it was a silver comb. This 
had taken from amongst the spoils, having destroyed the c 
of Eetion, and with it he was delighting his soul, and singi 
the glorious deeds^ of heroes. Patroclus alone sat opposite 
him in silence, waiting iipon the descendant of .Maucfoa wi 
he should cease to sing. Then they advanced &rther, a 
divine Ulysses preceded ; and they stood before him ; whi 
Achilles, astonished, leaped up, with his lyre, quitting i 
seat where he had been sitting. In like manner Patrocl 
when he beheld the heroes, arose, and swifb-footed Achil 
taking them by the hand, addressed them : 

" Hail, warriors, ye indeed have come as Mends. Suri 
[there is] some great necessity [when ye come], who are 
^e, although enraged, dearest of the Greeks." 

Thus having spoken, divine AchiQes led them forwa 
and seated them upon couches and purple coverlets ; tb 
straightway he addressed Patroclus, who v^is near : 



"keep silence '^ is by no means the meaning of evtprjfiiiffaL, Kenn< 
rightly explains it, *' abstain from expressions unsuitable to the solemo 
of the occasion, which, by offending the god, might defeat the objeci 
their supplications. '' See Seryius on Virg. JEn. v. 71 ; Lamb, on H 
Od. iii. 1, 2 ; Broukhus. on TibuU. ii. 1, I. 

* Or the renown of heroes. So Apollon. i. 1 : UaXaiyevibtv Ki 
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'^ Place a laiger goblet, O soa of Meucetius, mix purer 
vine,^ and prepare a cup for each, for men most dear [to mel 
le beneath my roof." 

Thus he spoke ; and Patroclus obeyed Im deai' companion. 
But he [AohiUes] placed in the flame of the fire a large 
IxesBiiig'-block, and upon it he laid the chine of a sheep and 
)f a £Eit goat, -with the back of a fiitted sow, abounding in 
iat. Automedon then held them for him, and noble Achilles 
sat them up ; and divided them skilfully into small pieces, 
uod transfixed them with spits ; whilst the son of Menoetius, 
i godlike hero, kindled a large fire. But when the fire had 
buned away, and the fiame grew languid, sti*ewing the em- 
bens, he extended the spits over them, and sprinkled them 
with sacred salt, raising them up fi*om the racks. But when 
he had dressed them, and had thrown them upon kitchen 
tahlee^ Patrodus, taking bread, served it out upon the boai'd 
in beautiful baskets : but Achilles distributed the fiesh. But 
He >>TTnaftlf sat opposite to noble Ulysses, against the other 
iraD, and ordered Patroclus, his companion, to sacrifice to 
ihe gods j and he accordingly cast the first morsels^ into the 
file. And they stretched forth their hands to the prepared 
Tiaads which lay before them. But when they had dismissed 
the desire of eating and drhiking, Ajax nodded to Phoenix, 
bat noble Ulysses observed it, and having filled his goblet 
vith wine, he pledged Achilles : 

* Health, Achilles. We are not wanting of a complete 
but, either in the tent of Agamemnon, son of Atreus, or 
even here also, for many strength-recruiting dainties ai^e 
here ; but the business of an agreeable feast is not our care. 
Ve^ thou Jove-nurtured one, contemplating it, rather 
dread a very great disaster, as it is matter of doubt whether 
the well-benched ships be saved or destroyed, imless thou 
pottest on thy might. For near the ships and the wall the 
liig^-minded Trojans and their fitr-summoned allies have 
pitched their camp, kindling many fires throughout the host ; 
JUid they say that they will no longer restrain themselves, 

' 7. e. less diluted than usual. On this quaint picture of ancient man- 
Dosi compared with the customs of the Hebrew fathers, compare Cole- 
ridge, p. 151. 

' Hesych. and Fhrynicus (for their glosses should probably be joined), 
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but tliat they will fidl upon our black vessels.^ And Sor 
tumian Jove exhibiting to them propitious signs, darts his 
lightning; and Hector, looking fiercely round in -valour, 
rages terribly, trusting in Jove, nor reverences at all either 
men or gods, but great madness hath come upon him He 
prays that divine mom may speedily come. For he declares 
that he will cut off the poop-ends^ of the ships, and bum [the 
ships] themselves with ravaging fire, and slaughter the 
Greeks beside them, discomforted by the smoke. Wherefore 
do I greatly fear in my mind lest the gods may fulfil his 
threats, and it be destined for us to perish in Troy, &r firom 
steed-nourishing Argos. Bise then, if thou hast the inten- 
tion, although late, to defend the harassed sons of the Greeks 
from the violent onslaught of the Trojans. To thyself it 
will hereafter be a cause of sorrow, nor is it possible in any 
manner to discover a remedy for a disaster when received ; 
wherefore reflect much beforehand, how thou mayest avert 
the evil day firom the Greeks. O my friend, surely tly 
father Peleus charged thee, on that day when he sent thee 
firom Phthia to Agamemnon, ' My son, Minerva and JunO 
wiU bestow valour, if they choose ; but restrain thy great- 
hearted aovl within thy breast, because himianity is better; 
and abstain firom injurious contention, that both the youth 
and elders of the Greeks may honour thee the more.' Thns 
did the old man give charge, but thou art forgetfiil. Yet 
even now desist, and lay aside thy mind-corroding wrath 
To thee Agamemnon gives worthy gifts, ceasing firom indig- 
nation. But if [thou wilt] hear from me, and I will repett 
to thee how many presents Agamemnon in his tents hath 
promised thee : seven tripods, untouched by the fire, and ten 
talents of gold, twenty shining caldrons, and twelve stoat 
steeds, victorious in the race, which have borne off prizes bf 
their feet. No pauper, nor in want of precious gold, wonlrf 5 
that man be to whom so many prizes belonged as the steeds ? 
of Agamemnon have borne off by their fleetness. He "will J 
likewise give seven beautiful women, skilfiil in fitultles , 
works, Lesbians, whom he selected when thou thyself diitt 
take well-inhabited Lesbos, who then excelled the race of 

^ But Heyne, ^'non locum tuituros [nos], sed in naves fugitnrofflk' 
discessaroa.'' 

* This interpretation is substantiated by Heyne, from II. O, 717. H*. 
cLKpoffToXia, or Jiffure-heads, are not meant here. 

i 
1 
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women in beauty. These will he give thee, and amongst 

them wiU be her whom once he took away, the daughter of 

Brisds ; and he will moreover swear a mighty oath, that he 

never ascended her bed, nor embniced her, as is the custom, 

Idn^ boih of men and women. All theso shall imme- 

diately be in waiting ; and i^ moreover, the gods grant that 

-we pillage the vast dty of Priam, entering, thou mayest fill 

thy ships abundantly with gold and brass, when we, the 

Gieeka^ divide the spoil ^ou shalt also choose twenty 

Trojan women, who may be fidrest next to Argive Helen. 

But if we reach Achsoan Argos, the udder of the land, thou 

mayest become his son-in-law, and he wiU honour thee 

eqiiaUy with Orestecf, who is nurtured as his darling son, in 

great affluence. But he has three daughters in his well- 

boilt palace, — Ghrysothemis, Laodice, and Iphianassa. 01' 

{heee thou shalt conduct the most beloved whomsoever thou 

nay est chooBe, without marriage-gifbs, to the house of Peleus ; 

bot he wiU give very many dowries, such as no man yet gave 

Us daughter. He will moreover give thee seven well- 

inhabited cities, — Cardamyle, Enope, and grassy Ira, glorious 

Ihene, with deep-pastured Anthea, fair ^peia, and vine- 

1)eazing Pedasus; which are all near the sea, the last 

towards sandy Pylus. But in them dwell men abounding in 

liMiks and herds, who will honour thee ^yith gifts like a god. 

and under thy sceptre pay rich tributes. These will he fulfil 

to thee ceasing from ^y wrath. But if indeed the son of 

Atreos himself and his gifts be more hateful to thee from 

tidne heart, at least have pity upon all the other Greeks, 

liuassed tluroughout the army, who will honour thee as a 

god j for surely thou wilt obtain very great honour among 

tham. For now mayest thou slay Hector, since he hath 

vbeady come very near thee, possessing destructive fury ; 

linoe he declares that no one of the Greeks whom the ships 

bare conveyed hither is his equal." 

Bat him swift-footed Achilles answering, addressed: 
''lloBt noble son of Laertes, much-scheming tllysses, it be- 
wies me indeed to speak my opinion without reserve, even 
«« I think, and as will be accomplished, that ye may not, 
^ting beside me, keep whining * one after another. Hateful 
to me as the gates of Hades is he who conceals one thing in 

* This word is etymologicallj connected with rpvywv. It properly 
^^gnifies the moanuig of the doye. 
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his mind and utters another. But I will speak as appean 
to me to be best; and I think that neither Agamemnon, the 
son of Atreus, nor the other Greeks will persuade me; since 
there is no gratitude to him who fights ever ceaselesslj witb 
hostile men. An equal portion [fadls] to him who loiters, ai 
if one continually fight ; and the coward is in equal honoiii 
with the brave. The man of no deeds, and the man of many! 
are wont equally to die ; nor does anything lie by me as s 
store,^ because I have suffered sorrows in my soul, evei 
risking my life to fight. And as the bird brings food to hei 
unfledged yoimg when she hath foimd it^ although she fiunef 
badly herself; so have I too spent many sleepless nights 
and gone through bloody days in combat, j^hting with heroe( 
for their wives' sakes./ Twelve cities indeed of men have ] 
wasted with my ship^ and on foot I say eleven throughoui 
the fertile Troad.^ From all these have I carried off man} 
and precious spoils, and bearing them, have given all tc 
Agamemnon, the son of Atreus; whilst he, remaining behind 
at the swiffc ships, receiving them, hath distributed but few. 
but retained many. To the chiefs and kings hath he given 
other prizes ; to whom indeed they remain entire : but horn 
me alone of the Greeks hath he taken it away, and he pos- 
sesses my spouse, dear to my soul, with whom reclining, let 
him delight himself. But why is it necessary that the Greeks 
wage war with the Trojans ? Or from what necessity did 
the son of Atreus, assembling an army, lead it hither ? Was 
it not on account of fair-haired Helen? Do the sons oi 
Atreus alone, of articulate-speaking men, love their wives f 
[Surely not], since whatever man is good and prudent loves 
and cherishes his spouse ; thus I too loved her from my soul, 
though the captive of my spear. And now since he hath 
snatched my reward from my hands, and deceived me, let 
him not make trial of me, already weU informed, for he will 
not persuade me ; but let him consider with thee, O XJlyasefi^ 
jmd the other kings, how he may repel the hostile fire firom 
the ships. Assuredly he has already accomplished many 
labours without me. He has already built a rampart^ and 

* Schol. wepiaaov tL tan, Kennedy explains it: ''nor have alltlM 
toils which I have undergone been productive of any superior advantage 
to me.*' 

^ <SSee a list of these cities in Heyne's note. 
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drawn a trendi broad [and] large beside it ; and planted in 
it palisades; but not even thus can he restrain the might of 
manrfllaQghtering Hector. Whilst I indeed fought amongst 
the Greeks, Hector chose not to arouse the battle at a dis- 
tance finoxn the "wall, but he came [only] as far as the Sco'an 
gatefl^ and the beech-tree. There once ne awaited me alone, 
and with difficulty escaped my attack. But since I choose 
not to war with noble Hector, to-morrow,^ ha^dng performed 
aacrifioes to Jove and all the gods, [and] having well laden 
my ships, when I shall have drawn theiu down to the sea, 
l&a shalt behold, if thou wilt, and if such things be a care 
to the^ my ships early in the mom sailing upon the fishy 
Hfillesponl^ and men within them, eager for rowing ; mid 
if gloriofiis Neptune grant but a prosperous voyage, on the 
thud day I shall surely reach fertile Phthia.^' Now there I 
have very many possessions, which I left, coming hither, to 
mykss.* And I will carry hence other gold and ruddy 
ham, well-girdled women, and hoary iron, which I have 
obttmed by lot. But the reward which he gave, king Aga- 
memnon, tiie son of Atreus, hath himself insultingly taken 
from me : to whom do thou tell all things as I charge thee, 
opeaaijy that the other Greeks also may be indignant, if he, 
ever dad in impudence, still hope to deceive any of the 
Qreeks; nor let him dare, dog-Hke as he is, to look in my 
&0& I will neither join in counsels nor in any action with 
Idm; for he hath already deceived and offended me, nor shall 
he again overreach me with words. It is enough for him [to 
do 80 onoe] : but in quiet** let him perish, for provident Jove 
htih deprived him of reason. Hateful to me arc his gifts, and 
Inmself I value not a hair.* Not if he were to give me ten 
and twenty times as many gifts as he now has, and if othei-s 

' OhmtYe the broken construction, well suited to the irritability of the 



* Cr. Cicero de Div. i. 25. 

' *£(&pMyy i«rc ^opq. (ita etym. magn.) irapayivu^iivoQ. Cf. Albertl 
00 Heiycfa. t. i. p. 1445. 

* ""EriiXoc forcibly expresses the condition of one who is advancing 
iapereeptibly, though surely, to final ruin.'' — Kennedy. 

' See Kennedy, and Duport, Gnom. p. 52, who compare the phrases 
"pllo minuB amare," '* pUi facere." There is, however, much uncer- 
tuty respecting the origin and meaning of the proverb. Cf . Mbtt^ ox\. 
Hcsych. t. i. p. 1246. 
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were to be added from any other quarter; nor as many as 
arrive at Orchomenos, or Egyptian l&ebes,^ wiiere numerous 
possessions are laid up in i^e mansions^ and wheGre are om 
hundred gates,^ from each of which nuh out two hundred 
men with horses and chariots. Nor if he were to give me 
as many as are the sands and dust^ not even thus shall Aga- 
memnon now persuade my mind, until he indemnify me Ibr 
all his mind-giieving insult. But I will not wed the 
daughter of Agamemnon, the son of Atieucf, not if she vfme 
at to contend in beauty with golden Yenucf, or were equal 
in accomplishments to azure-«yed Minerva j not even thiiB 
will I wed her. Let him then select another of the Greeks 
who may suit him, and who is more the king ; for if the gods 
preserve me, and I reach home, then will Peleus himsielf 
hereafber bestow upon me a lady in maniage. There are 
many Grecian women throughout Hellas and Phthda, daugh- 
ters of chieftains who defend the cities. Whomsoever of 
these I may choose, I will make my beloved wife; and thQie 
my generous soul very much desijes that I, wedding a be- 
trothed spouse, a fit partner of my bed, should enjoy tiie 
possessions which aged Peleus hath acquired. For not wor& 
my life are all the [treasures] whidi they say the well- 
inhabited city Ilium possessecC whilst fermerly at peace, 
before the sons of the Greeks arrived ; nor all which the stony 
threshold of the archer Phoebus Apollo contains within it^ in 
rocky Pytho.^ By plunder, oxen and £it sheep are to be pro- 
cured, tripods are to be procured, and the yeUow heads of 
steeds ; but the life of man cannot be obtained nor seized, so as 
to return again, when once it has passed the enclosure of the 
teeth. For my goddess mother, silver-footed Thetis^ declares 
that double destinies lead me on to the end of deatk If, on the 
one hand, remaining here, I wage war aroimd the city of the 
Trojans, return is lost to me, but my glory will be immortal; 

^ ** Thebes was the centre of Egyptian power and commerce, probably 
long before Memphis grew into importance, or before the Delta was made 
suitable to the purposes of husbandry by the catting of canals and tbe 
raising of embtokments.'' — Egyptian Antiquities, vol. i. p. 66. 

^ Although Denon (see Egypt. Antt. p. 62) regards this as an unmean- 
ing expression, Heyne well observes : '* nnmems centenarius ponitnr pro 
magno : et portis semel memoratis, mnltitndo hominnm dedarator per 
numerum exeuntium." 

^ Cf. Miiller, Dorians, toL i. pp. 26, 268. 
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but i^ on the other hand, I Tetum home to my dear father- 
land, my excellent glory is lost, but my life Will be lasting, 
nor will the end of death speedily seize upon me. And to 
others also would I give advice to sail home, for ye will not 
find on end of lof^ Ilium ; for £u*H90unding Jove hath 
sketched over it his hand, and the people have taken courage. 
But do ye, departing, bear back this message to the diiefs of 
ike Gkreoks, for such is the ofiBk» of ambasaadors, that they 
devise within their minds some other better plan, which for 
them may preserve their ships, and the army of the Greeks 
in the hollow barks; since tins, which they have now devised, 
is not expedient for them, while I cheridi my wratL But 
kt PhflBnix, remaining here, recline beside us, that to-morrow,. 
if he will, he may follow me in the ships to my dear father- 
kcnd, although I wiU by no means lead him away by com- 
pulsion.'' 

Thus he spoke ; bat they all became mute in silence^ 
Aarvelling at his speech, for he answered with much vehe- 
mence. At length, however, the aged knight. Phoenix, ad- 
dressed him, shedding tears^ for he greatly feared for the 
ships of the Greeks : 

^ If indeed, O illustrious Achilles, thou dost now meditate 
a return within thy mind, nor art at all willing to repel the 
destructive fire from the swift ships, because indignation hath 
fidlen upon thy soul ; how then can I, my dear child, be left 
here alone by thee ? for aged Peleus, the breaker of steeds, 
sent me for^ with thee on that day, when he despatched 
thee from Phthia to Agamemnon, a boy, not yet skilled 
either in equally-destroying war, nor in counsels where men 
also become illustrious. On which account he sent me forth 
to teach thee all these things, that thou mightest become 
boih an Ofrator in words and a performer in deeds. Thus 
tlien, my dear child, I wish not at length to be left by thee, 
not even if a god himself having divested me of old age, 
Aimld promise that he would render me a blooming youth^ 
such as I was when first I quitted Mr-damed Hellas, flying 
the' ooiKtentions of my fiither Amyntor, son of Ormenus ;•> 
idio was enraged with me on account of a fidr-haired concn- 
Inne whom he himself loved, but dishonoured his wifb, my 
mother. But she continually would embrace my knees in^ 
lopplicatioQy that J should first have connectum with the cour-- 

m2 
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cabine, that she might loathe the old man. Her I obeyed, 
and did so ; but my fisither immediately perceiving it, uttered 
many execrations, and invoked the hateful Erinnys, that np 
dear son, sprung &om me, should ever be placed upon Im 
knees ; and the gods ratified his execrations, both infernal 
Jove and dread iSroserpine. Then my soul within my mind 
could no longer endure that I should sojourn in the palace 
whilst my &^ther was enraged. My Mends, indeed, and 
> relations, being much about me, detained me there within 
the halls, entreating [me to stay]. Many ikt sheep and 
stamping-footed, crooked-homed oxen they slaughtered ; inahy 
swine abounding in fisit were stretched out to be roasted i^ 
the flame of Yulcan, and much of the old man*s wine was 
drunk out of earthen vessels. Nine nights did they sleep 
aroimd me : whilst, taking it in turns, they kept watch ; nor 
was the fire ever extinguished, one in the portico of the well- 
fenced hall, and another in the vestibule, before the chamber- 
doors. But when at length, the tenth shady night had coine 
upon me, then indeed I. rushed forth, having burst the skil- 
fully-joined doors of the apartment, and I easily overleaped 
the fence of the hall, escaping the notice of the watchmen 
and the female domestics. Afterwards I fled thence through 
spacious Hellas, and came to fertile Phthia, the mother of 
^eep, to king Peleus ; who kindly received me, and loved 
me even as a &ther loves his only son, bom in his old age ^ 
to ample possessions. He made me opulent, and bestowed 
upon me much people, and I inhabited the extreme shores 
of Phthia, ruling over the Dcdopians. Thee too, O godlike 
Achilles, have I rendered what thou art,* loving thee from 
my soul ; since thou wouldst not go with another to the 
feast, nor take food in the mansion, until I, placing thee 
upon my knees, satisfied thee with viands, previously carving 
them, and supplied thee with wine. Often hast thou wetted 
the tunic upon my breast, ejecting the wine in infant peevish- 
ness.^ Thus have I borne very many things from the^ aod 

> See, however, Battm. Lexil. p. 510, sqq., who considers that r^X^ 
yiTOQ simply means ** tenderly beloved t only that it is a more forcible 
expression for this idea, as is evident from the bad sense in whidi Che 
word is used at U. y. 470, where the meaning of a child jpotM by the 
lore of its parents is evident." 
^ I. e,l reared thee to thy present a^. lit. '* I made tfaee ao greats'' 
' If any one should despise these n&toxiV dkS^ai^ «& NxiSa&% vGA.VaiaiJtii 
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muck have I laboured, thinking this, that since the gods 
have not granted an o£&pring to me from myBelf, I should at 
least make thee my son, O Achilles, like imto the gods, that 
thou mightst yet repel from me imworthy destiny. But 
AchiUes, subdue thy mighty rage; it is by no means 
necessary for thee to have a merciless heart. Flexible are 
even the gods themselves, whose virtue, honour, and might 
are greater [tl^an thine]. Even these, when any one trans- 
gresaeB and errs, do men divert [from their wrath] by sacrifices 
and appeafflng vows, and frankincense and savour. For 
Prayers also are the daughters of supreme Jove,' both halt, 
and wrinkled, and squint-eyed ; which following on Ate frx>m 
behindy are frdl of care. But Ate is robust and sound in 
Hmb, wherefore she far outstrips all, and arrives first at every 
land, doing injury to men; whilst these afterwards cure 
tibem.^ Whosoever will reverence the daughters of Jove 
approaching, him they are wont greatly to aid, and hear 
when praying. But whosoever will deny and obstinately 
refuse th^, then indeed,, drawing near, they entreat Satur- 
nian Jove, that Ate may follow aloilg with him, that being 
injured [in turn], he may pay the penalty. But O Achilles, 
do thou too yield honour to accompany the daughters of 
Jove;, which bends the minds of other brave men ; for if 
Atrides brought not gifts, and did not mention others in 
futuriiy, but would ever rage vehemently, I for my part 
would not advise that, casting away wrath, thou shouldst 
defend the Greeks, although greatly in need. But now he 
at once gives both many immediately, and promises others 
hereafter; moreover, he hath despatched the best men to 
siqpplicate thee, having selected throughout the Grecian army 
those wbo are dearest to thyself; whose entreaty do not 
thou despise, nor their mission, although formerly fault was 
not to be found with thee, because thou wert enraged. Thus 
also have we heard the renown of heroes of former days, 

tiM d%Bi^ of poetrj, I can only recommend a comparison with iEsch. 
Choepb. 750, sqq., and Shakspeare's nurse in ** Romeo and Juliet." 
In midi pasnges, the age of the supposed speaker is the best apology for 
Ibepoet. 

' Sob Daport, Grnom. Horn. p. 57. 

* Pferiwps It was from this passage that Sterne took his sublime idea of 
tibe BeooRDDf Angel blotting out tiie oath which the Accusing SpVdt \ubA 
cnried ^9 to. 
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wlien yehemeotit wiath came upon any, [that] they wesa 
Jbeth. appeasskble by gif^ and to be reoondled by w(u?ds. I 
remember this ancient and by no means modem deed, of 
what sort it was j and I -will rq>eat it among you ally being 
i&iends. The Curetes and ^^Itdians, obstinate in battb, 
ibught around the city of Galydon, and slanghtesi^ each 
tother; the ^tolians, in defence of lofty Calydon, the 
Ouretes, eager to lay it -waste in war ; for between, them 
had golden-throned Diana excited mischief, indignant be- 
cause CBneus had not o^Ssred the first-fruits in aacdfice in 
the fertile spot of ground : ^ whilst ihe otiber gods feasted 
on hecatombs, but to the daughter of mi^ty Jove alone 
he sacrificed not. Mther he forgot^^ or did not think 
-of it, but he did greatly err in mind. But she, the 
slaughter of Jove, de%hting in anx> ws, enraged, sent against 
[him] a sylran wild hoax, with white tusks, which did mueh 
detriment, as is the wont [of boars], to the land of OSneua 
And many tall trees, one after another, did he prostrate on 
the ground) with their very roots and the blossom of their 
froit. But him Meleager, son of CEneus^ slew, assembling 
buntsmen and dogs from many cities; for he would not 
have been subdued by a few mortals : so mighty was he, and 
lie caused many to ascend the sad ^mecal-pila Still she 
(Diana) excited around him^ a great tumult and war 
between the Guretes and magnanimous ^tolians, for the 
head and bristly skin of the boar.^ Whilst warlike Meleager 
fought, so long were the Guretes unsueoessfiil ; nor were 
they able, although ntonerous, to remain without the wall 
But when wrath, which swells the minds of others, thou^ 
very prudent, within their breasts, came upon Meleageiv ^, 
jenraged at heart with his dear mother Althaea, he remained 

* Cf. Hesiod, Theo;^. 54. MvtffMirivtiifyowoifftv IXsMfpoc fuSeovetu 
Like ovOap apovpi^c* in ver. 141, it is as ezprefloon denoting excessive 
fertility. 

^ So Xenoph. de Venat. § 1. Oivetog S* kv yripif ivikctOofikvov r^c 
^ov. See an excellent sketch of the story in Grote, voL i. p. .195, sqq. 
Cf. Hygin. Fab. dxzii. ; Lactsnt. Arg. iab. Orid. viiL 4 ; Anionin. Lib. 
JVf et. § 2. 

^ /. e, the boar. 

* On the leg^id of this war, see Apollodor. i. 8, 2 ; Callimadi. in 
l>ian. 216 ; Ovid, Met. viii. 260. A catalogue of the heroes who^ooom- 
panied Meleager is given by Hyginus, Fab. cbcxiii. 
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active beside his wedded wife, &ir Cleopatra, daughter of 
[arpeen^ the handaome-footed child of Evenns and Idas, 
ho was then the bravest of earthly men, and even lifted a 
>w against king Phoebus Apollo, for the sake of his &ir- 
ikled spouse. Her [Cleopatra] then her &ther and vene- 
ible mother in the palace were accustomed to call by the 
imaiDe of Alcyone, because her mother, having the plain- 
▼e note of sad Alcyone,* lamented when &p-darting Phcebus 
|x>llo stole her away. Beside her he [Meleagerl remained 
lactive, brooding ^ over his sad anger, enraged because of 
le corses of his mother, who, much grieving, prayed to the 
)ds on account of the murder of her brethren.^ Often with 
or hands did she strike the fimitM earth, calling upon 
luto and dread Proserpine, reclining upon her knees, whilst 
er bosom was bedewed with tears, to give death to her son : 
at her the Erinnys, wandering in gloom, possessing an 
nplacable heart, heard from l^ebus. Then immediately 
^Bs there noise and tumult of these '^ excited round the 
ates, the towers being battered. Then did the elders of 
be j^Stolians entreat him, and sent chosen priests to the 
ods, that he would come forth and defend them, promising 
great gift. Where the soil of fertile Calydon was richest, 
bere they ordered him to choose a beautiful enclosure of 
fty acres ; the one hal^ of land fit for vines^ to cut off the 
ther half of plain land, free from wood, for tillage. Much 
id aged CEneus, breaker of steeds, beseech him, having 
Boended to the threshold of his lofby-roofed chamber, shaking 
he well-glued door-post, supplicating his son. And much 
bo his sisters and venerable mothw entreated him, but he 
he more refused ; and much [prayed] the companions who 
rere dearest and most friendly of all ; bat not even thus 
id they persuade the soul within his breast, luitil his 
hamber was violently assailed, and the Curetes were in the 
ct of scaling the ramparts, and firing the great city. Then 
ndeed at length his fkir-girdled spouse, weeping, supplicated 

' See ^toniii. LiberaL Met. § 2. who foUowg Homer rather clo«ely. 
' literally, <<dige8tiDg.'' 

* See n. 2, p. 41 » and on the death of Mdeager, by hia mother burning 
fatal brand, Apollodor. L c. ; Zenobhia Cent. Adag. ▼. 33 ; Anton. 

ib. Met. § 2. 

* J. e. the Calydoniana. 
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Meleager, and recounted all the disasters, as manj as happeir 
to men whose city may be taken. In the first place, iiusy 
slay the men,^ whilst fire reduces the dty to ashes ; and^ 
others carry off the children and deep-zoned women. Thilk 
was his sold disturbed when he heard pf evil deeds, and he 
hasted to go and gird the all-glittering armour around Yak 
body. Thus he repelled the evil day from the jSStolaMaaMi] 
yielding to his own inclination ; but they did not makegoikt 
to him the many and pleasing gifts; but he neYeftixAsm- 
warded off evil But revolve not such things within tiiyi 
mind, O my Mend, nor let the deity ^ thus turn thee, fiinoe: 
it would be more dishonourable to assist the ships [whea 
already] set on fire. Bather come for the gifts, for tibe> 
Greeks will honour thee equally with a god. If agun 
without gifts thou enter the man-destroying battle^ then' 
wilt not receive equal honour, although warding off the warv* 

But him swifb-footed AchiUes, answering, addreasedr 
'^ Phoenix, respected &ther, old man, Jove-nurtured, tome' 
there is no need of this honour, for I conceive that I have* 
been honoured by the behest of Jove, which will detain me' 
at the crooked ships whilst l»*eath remains in my bosom, and. 
my knees have the power of motion. But I will tell thee- 
something eke, and do thou revolve it in thy mind. Disturb 
not my soul, weeping and lamenting, gratifying the hero^ 
Atrides ; it is not at all necessary that thou love him, that 
thou mayest not be liated by me, who love thee. It is proper 
for thee with me to give annoyance to him who hath an- 
noyed me. Bule equally with me, and receive my honour in 
half^ These will bear back my message; but do thou, re- 
maining here, recline upon a soft bed, and with mom appear- 
ing let us consult whether we shall return to our native land: 
or remain.** 

He said, and in silence nodded to Patroclus from beneath 

* This catalogue of the horrors of w.ar seems to have been in the mindf' 
of Sallast, Cat. § 51, and Cicero, Or. iy. in Catil. 

^ Rudolf on Ocellus Lucan. p. 266, well obseryes, '* Antiquissiinis 
temporibus, quorum repetere memoriiskm possumus, Saifiiav nihil aliud 
erat, quam deus. Hom. Od. y, 165, 160; II. y, 420; II. X, 791, 
Neque in eo Tocabuli discrimen est, si aut prosunt hominibus, ant its 
nocent ; utroque enim modo daifiov€c dicuntur.'' Kennedy- and* some of 
the translators have erred on this point. 

» J. e, icad' ^filffv. See Heyne. 
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t bxowBy that he shoidd strew a thick bed for Fhoenix, 
dkt iihiBy were meditating to withdraw as qtiicklj as pos- 
kd from the tent. But them godlike Telamonian Ajax 



''O jrove4x>m son of Laertes, crafty UlTsses, let us go, for 
> oivject of our address appears not to me to be attainable, 
tins way at least, and we must report the message to the 
eeks with all haste, although it be not good. They now 
"fiaqpeotiBg us ; but Achilles stores up within his breast a 
poe and haughty soul, unyielding ; nor does he regard the 
Bodship of his companions, with which we have honoured 
n at tike ships beyond others. Merciless one ! and truly 
ne one hath accepted compensation even for a brother s 
nth, or his own son slain, whilst [the murderer] remains at 
me among his people, having paid many expiations : and 
B^ mind and noble soul of the other is apprised upon his 
viiig received compensation. But in thy breast the gods 
ve put an unyielding and evil mind, for the sake of a maid 
ly; whereas we now offer thee seven far excelling, and 
my other gifts beside them. Do thou then assume a pro- 
laous disposition; and have respect to thy house, for we are 
ests beneath thy roof from the multitude of the Greeks, 
d desire to be most dear and friendly to thee beyond all 
e Achseans, as many as they are.*' 

But him swift-footed Achilles, answering, addressed : 
Host noble Ajax, son of Telamon, chief of the people, thou 
pearest to me to have said all this from thy soul, yet does 
f heart swell with indignation as often as I recollect those 
ings, how the son of Atreus hath rendered me dishonoured 
long the Greeks, as if it were some contemptible stranger. 
It go ye, and carry back my message, for I shall not tlnnk 
bloody war, before the son of warlike Priam, noble Hector, 
kUghtering the Greeks, shall reach the ships of the Myrmi- 
ns, and bum the ships with fire. But about my tent and 
uk. ship, however, I think that Hector, although eager, 
U deaist from combat.*' 

Thus he spake ; but they, each having seized a double 
Met, having made libations, went back by the side of the 
et, and Ulysses led the way. But Patrodus gave orders 
his companions and female domestics to strew, with all 
Bte, a thick couch for Phoenix; and they, obedient, spread 
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a bed as he desired, — sheep-fikinS; coYerlets, and the fine &.bric 
of flax : there lay the old man, and »waLted heavenly Mont 
But Achilles slept in the recess of his well-made tent ; and 
beside him lay a lady, &ir-cheeked Diomede, daughter ol 
Phorbas, whom he had brought itom Lesbos. And Patiocliis 
on the other side reclined : and by him also lay feir-waisted 
Iphis, whom noble Achilles gave him, having taken loAjf 
Scyros, a city of Enyeus. 

But when they were within the tents of Atrides, the sons 
of the Greeks, rising one after another, received them witii 
golden cups^ and interrogated thus. And first the king^ <^ 
men, Agamemnon, inquired : 

" Come, tell me, O Ulj^sses, much praised, great glory of 
the Greeks, whether does he wish to ward off the hostile fiie 
&om the ships, or has he refused, and does wrath still poasesB 
his hau^ty soul )" 

But him mudh-enduring, noble Ulysses then addressed: 
" Most glorious son of Atreus, Agamemnon, king of men, 
he wills not to extinguish his wrath, but is the more filled 
with anger, and despises thee as well as thy gifts. He bids 
thee thyself consult with the Greeks, in what manner thou 
mayest preserve both the ships and the axmy of the GredEB» 
but has himself threatened, that with the rising dawn he will 
laimch into the main his well-benched, equally-plied vessels. 
And he has declared that he would advise others also to sail 
home, since ye will not now effect the destruction of lofly 
Ilium ; for far-resounding Jove hath greatly stretched forth 
his hand [over it], and the people have taken courage. 
Thus he spoke ; and here are tiiese who followed me, Ajax, 
and the two heralds, both prudent men, to tell these things 
But aged Phoenix hath lain down there, for thus he ordered, 
that in the morning, if he chose, he might follow him in the 
ships to his dear &ther-land; but he will by no means cany 
him off against his wilL" 

Thus he spake ; and they all became mute in silence, mar- 
velling at his speech, for he harangued with great vehemence. 
Long were the sorrowing sons of the Greeks mute, till at 
length Diomede, valiant in the din of battle, addressed th^n : 

*^ Most glorious son of Atreus;, king of men, Agamemnmi, 
would that thou hadst not suppHcated the illustrious son of 
Peleus, offering countless gift», for he is haughty even other- 
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now again hast thou excited him much more to inso- 
Let u% however, leave him alone, whether he go or 
1, for he will fight again at that time when his mind 
. bis breast urges, and the Deity incites him. But 
let us all obey as I shall advise : go now to rest, having 
d jour hearts with food and wine, for this is force and 
But when &ir rosy-fingered mom has shone forth, 
ip the infantry and cavalry with aU haste before the 
cheering them : and do thou thyself likewise fight in 
'emost ranks." 

a he spake, but all the kings approved, admiring the 
of Diotnede, the breaker of steeds. Having then 
[ libations, they departed each to his tant; there they 
wn to rest, and enjoyed the boon of sleep^^ 

' I am indebted to Milton. 
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Diomede and Ulysses, as spies, penetrate the camp of the Trojans. ,1^ 
night, and first entrap and slay Dolon, who had set out on the saisBe '-> 
errand for the Trojans. Having obtained from him the desired iiilb^^ ; 
mation, they then attack the ^racians, and day their king, BiMuk \< 
while asleep. At the suggestion of Minerva, they then return to 4k|) ^ 
camp. J 

The other chiefs^ indeed, of all the Greeks were sleeping ifi^ '^ 
whole night at the ships, overcome by soft slumber; btti '< 
sweet sleep possessed not Agamemnon, the son of At):i0us> ^ 
shepherd of the people, revolving many things in his minci. J 
As when the husband of fair-haired Juno thimders, prepaniig ^ 
either an abundant, immense shower, or hail or snow, wha| i 
the snow whitens the fields; or somewhere [preparing] t% J 
wide mouth ^ of bitter war ; so frequently groaned Agam»nn6n ' 
in his breast from the bottom of his heart, and his mind iS ' 
troubled within him. As oflen indeed as he looked toward^ t 
the Trojan plain, he wondered at the many fires whidi wet^ i 
burning before Ilium^ the sound of flutes and pipes, and tl^ \ 
tumult of men. But when he looked towards the ship^imd i 
army of the Greeks, he tore up many hairs fix)m his head^ \ 
the roots,2 [enraged at] Jove who dwells aloft, and deeply © i 
groaned in his noble heart. But this plan appeared be^ % ^ 
him in his judgment; to repair first to Neleian Kestor, [ttiS .j 
see] whether with him he might contrive some blamSd^ t 
counsel, which might be an averter of eviL Bising, theT^dre) • 
he wrapped his coat around his breast, and beneath his smooth 
feet bound the beautiful sandals ; next he threw around hin^ , 

* Cicero pro Arch. § 5, " Totins belli ore ac faucibus." ...>i \ 

' Or '* one after anotlier.'' Schol. : Itt' dXX^Xovc, ^ vpoppiZoti* \ 

See Merrick on Tryphiodor. 38S \ AAV>cr\i ou H««Y<i^' ^- >i- P- ^^^- '- < 
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stained skin of a huge, tawny' lion« stretdhing to 
and grasped his spear. In like manner, a tremor 
Sif enelaus, for neither did sleep rest upon his eye- 
igh fear] lest the Greeks should snffisr aog^t, who 
>unt had oome over the wide sea to Troy, waging 
First with a spotted leopard's skin he covered 
)ack ; and next, lifting his brazen helmet^ piaoed it 
lead, and grasped a spear in his stout hand. But 
> awaken his brother, who had the chief command 
rreeks, and was honoured by the people like a «kL 
Dund by the prow of his ship, putting his bright 
>und his shoulders; and arriving, he was welcome 
Tim first Menelaus^ valiant in the din of war, ad- 
Why arm thus, my respected brother 1 Or whom 
irge of thy companions to go as a spy amongst the 
In truth I very much fbar that no one will un- 
is deed, going alone through the dead of night 
itre the enemy. Any one [who does so] will be 
jd indeed." 

n king Agamemnon, answering, addressed : ^ O 
ired Menelaus, need of prudent counsel [comes 
L thee and me, which will protect and preserve the 
d their ships, since the mind of Jove is altered, 
has rather given his attention to the Hectorean 
for never have I beheld, nor heard a person who 
it one man has devised so many arduous deeds in 
I Hector, dear to Jove, hath performed upon the 
e Greeks in such a manner, [although] the dear 
ler of a goddess nor of a god. But suck deeds 
ne as I conceive will long and for many a day be a 
ire to the Greeks; so many evils hath he wrought 
i Greeks. But go now, call Ajax and Idomeneus, . 
tickly to their ships, but I will go to noble Nestor, 
} him to arise, if he be willing to go to the sacred 
of guards and give orders; for to him will they 

tiTe» raging." The other interpretation in, however, ftronred 
I. iL 721 : ** Fnlvique inscemor peUe leonis." 
eked troop chosen for the egpedal purpose of keeping watch, 
ares 2, 504 : Upbc kvkXoc ; O, 681 : XaOiitv Upc^c wXa- 
npare, also^ ihe Updc ^Sxoc of the Thebaos, rVBtoceh, Vn. 
K 2g5; E; AtbcB. xiii. p, &61, 
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most attentiTelylisten, because his son oammaiidB the goarda^ 
along with Meiiones, the armoor-bearer of IdomaneoB ; for to 
them we intrusted the chief charge." 

But him Menelaus^ valiant in the din of war, then vDr 
Bwered : *' In what manner dost thou command and exhort 
me in thy speech ? Shall I remain there with them, waitiii^ 
till thou come, or shall I run back again to thee, after I have 
duly given them orders 1 " 

But him, in turn, Agamemnon, king of men, addresBed : 
''Wait there, lest, as we come, we miss^ one another; for there 
are many ways through the camp. But shout aloud Whither- 
soever thou goest,. and enjoin them to be watchful, accosting 
each man by a name from his paternal raoe,^ honourably ad- 
dressing 'all ; nor be thou haughty in thy mind. Kay, 1^ 
even us ourselves labour, whatever be our station, so heavy a 
calamity hath Jove laid upon ns at our birth." 

Thus saying, he dismissed his brother, having duly charged 
him. But he hastened to go to Nestor, the shepherd of the 
people. Him he found on his soft couch beside his tent and 
black ship, and by him lay his variegated arms, a shield, two 
spears, and a glittering helmet : beside him also lay a flesMe 
belt, with which the old man girded himself when he^as 
arming for man-destroying war, leading on his peoj^t ; since 
he by no means yielded to sad old age. Being supported 
on his elbow,^ and lifldng np his head, he addressed the eaa 
of Atreus, and questioned him in [these] words: 

''Who art thou who comest thus alone by the sfaipe^ along 
the army, during the gloomy night, when other morfeab are 
asleep ? Whether seeking any of the guards, or any of thy 
companions ? Speak, nor approach me in silence; of what is 
there need to thee?" 

But him Agamemnon, king of men, then answered : ^ O 
Kestor, son of Nelens, great glory of the Greekct, thou wilt 
recognize Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, whom beyond all 
Jove hath plimged into toils oontinuallv, whilst breailh 



> Battmannt Lexil. p. 85, eomes to the condnnon that " we most 
include dtpor&Zitv among the fonns of &fiapTdwy whose ttymological 
oonnectiong, atlongag-we are ignorant of them, we can easily do witlKNit.'' 

' Instances of Sob complimentary style of address occur in ver. 144> 
Aioyev^C Aaepriddfi, 86 : Vhirrop VfiXffUidfi. 

* Cf. Propert. i. 3, 34. " Sic ait in moUi fixa toro cuMtixm." 
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mainfl in my breast, or my knees have the power of motion. 
I wander^ thu^ becanse sweet sleep sits not on mine eyes^ 
but war and the calamities of the Greeks are my care. For 
I greatly fear for the Greeks, neither is my heart firm, but I 
am oonfDtanded.^ My heart leaps without my breast, and my 
fiur limbs tremble beneatL But if thou canst do aught 
(since neither doth sleep come upon thee), come, let us go 
down to the guards, that we may see whether, worn out by 
toil and [overpowered]^ by sleep, they slumber, and are alto- 
gether forgetful of the watch. And hostile men are encamped 
near, nor do we at all know but that they perhaps meditate 
in their minds to engage even during the night."^ 

But him Nestor, the Gerenian knight, then answered : 
"Agamemnon, most glorious son of Atreus, king of men, 
assuredly provident Jove will not accomplish to Hector all 
those devices;, which now, perhaps, he expects ; but I think 
that he will labour under even more cares if Achilles shall 
but turn away his heart from heavy wratL Yet will I wil- 
lingly follow thee; and let us moreover incite others, both 
spear-renowned Diomede, and Ulysses, swifb Ajax, and the 
Tahant son of Phyleus. But if any one going, would call 
godlike Ajax, and king Idomeneus ; for their sliips are the 
&rthest oS,^ and by no means near at hand. But I will 
dude Menelaus, dear and respected though he be, nor will I 
oonoeaJ, efven if thou shouldst be displeased witii mc, since 
tinis he deeps, and has permitted thee alone to labour. For 
now ought he to labour, supplicating among all the chiefs, for 
a neoesdty, no longer tolerable, invades us." 

But Inm Agamemnon, king of men, in turn addressed : 
''Old man, at other times I would even bid thee blame him, 

* iBsch. Ag. 12: Eur* &v Sk vvKTirrXayKTov ivdpotrov r' t%(i> 
tiw^ 6viipote oifK kTrifTKowovfAkvTjv *E/ii)v, ^6€oc yAp dvO' ^ttvov 
vapafrrarti, 

* Cioero ad Attic, iz. 6 : '' Non angor, sed ardeo dolore ; ovdk fioi 
ijfrop iftictBov, oXX' aXaXvKTfjfJiai. Non sum, inquam, mihi crede, 
meatia compos." 

* Observe the zeagma, which has been imitated by Hor. Od. iii. 4, 11 : 
"I^do £iitigatuiDqae somno.'' Compare the learned dissertation on this 
nfajeet bj D'Orrille on Chariton, It. 4, p. 440, sqq. ed. Lips. 

* JBaiik, Sept. c. Th. 28 : Aiyu /Afyiffrrpf vpotrioXr^v 'Axatda Hvtcrtj- 

* Soph. Aj. 3 : "Kai vvv iiri oiOfvaXg vs vavrixaiQ bpu Aiavroc, Ma 
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for he is frequently remiss, and is not willing to labour, 
yielding neither to sloth, nor thoughtlessness of mind, hak 
looking to me, and awaiting my commencement. But noir 
he arose long before me, and stood beside me; -him I htm 
sent before to call those whom thou seekest. But let m gi^ 
and we shall find them before the gates among the guards; 
for there I bade them be assembled.'* 

But him the Gerenian knight Nestor then answered: ^If 
so, none of the Greeks will be angry, nor disobey when lie 
may exhort or give orders to any." 

Thus saying, he put on his tunic around his biieast^ and 
beneath his shining feet he placed the beautiful sandals, and 
fastened about him his purple cloak with a clasp, double, 
ample ;^ and the shaggy pile was thick upon it: and lie 
seized a doughty spear, pointed with sharp brass. He pre* 
ceeded first to the ships of the brazen-mailed Achaeans; them 
the Grerenian knight Nestor, vociferating, aroused from iiii 
sleep Ulysses, equal to Jove in counsel. But the voke 
immediately penetrated his mind, and he came out from ike 
tent, and addressed them : 

"Why, I pray, wander ye thus alone through the am*- 
brosial night, near the ships, through the army; idiatso 
great necessity now comes upon you 1 " 

But him Nestor, the Gerenian knight, then answeted: 
" Jove-sprung son of Laertes, much-scheming Ulysses, be not 
indignant, for so great a sorrow hath oppressed thie Greeka 
But follow, that we may arouse even another, whomsoever it 
is fit, to deliberate whether to fly or fight." 

Thus he spake, and much-counselling Ulysses retomiiig 
into his tent, flung around his shoulders his variegated shiaU^ 
and followed them. But they proceeded to rdomedes, tiM 
son of Tydeus, and him they found without, before his t«nt, 
with his arms; and his companions slept around him. Be* 
neath their heads they had their shields, and their iqieKn 
were fixed erect upon the nether point ;^ and a&r offgMl- 

' Schol. : Ti^v fuyaXriv, ^trrt Kai dirrXy avry X9^V^'*'**^ '^X^^^ ^'^^^ 
TUfievTiv. The epithet ^oivucoffTaa denotes that it was the garb of royaltf. 

^ JlavptarflpaL' toXc tfrvpa^iv rStv tirioia t&v dopoLTotv, Hesyefains, 
who also, with reference to the present passage, has Savpfi>r^|(K>c* rov 
aidffpiov, Pollux, x. 31, well explains it, rb rov SopaTOQ laraiuww* 
It 18 also called (TTvpa^ and OTvpaKiov* 
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toed the brass, like the lightning of &,ther Jove. The hero 
bimaalf however slumbered, and beneath him was strewed 
tke hide of a wild bull; but under his head was spread a 
j^pksidid piece of tapestry. Standing by him, the Gerenian 
loioght Nestor awoke him, moving him on the heel with his 
fiaoty^ he roused him, and upbraided [him] openly : 

" Arise, son of Tydeus, why dost tnou indulge in sleep all 
night? Hearest thou not how the Trojans are encamped 
x^QB. an eminence in the plain near the ships, and that now 
but a small space keeps them off ? " 

Thus he spoke : but he leaped up very quickly from slum- 
ber, and addressing him, spoke winged words : 

*^ Inde&tigable art thou, old man : never, indeed, dost thou 
oeaae from labour. Are there not even other yoimger sons 
of the Greeks, who, going about in every direction, might 
araaae each of the kings? But, O old man, thou art im- 
poB&hke to be wearied." 

. But him then the Gerenian knight Nestor in turn 
addreaaed: "Truly, my friend, thou hast spoken all these 
things aright. I have to be sure blameless sons, and I have 
lumierous troops, some of whom indeed, going roimd, might 
give the sunmions. But a very great necessity hath oppressed 
the Greeks, and now are the affidrs of all balanced on a 
iBZor's edge,2 whether there be most sad destruction to the 
Greeks, or life. Yet go now, since thou art yoimger, arouse 
swift Ajax, and the son of Phyleus, if thou hast pity on 
me." 

Thus he spake; but the other threw around his shoulders 
tJie skin of a huge tawny lion, reaching to his feet, and took 
hia flpear. He hastened forth, and the hero, having aroused 
the rest^ led them thence. 

Bat when they now came to the assembled guards, they 
foond not the leaders of the guards slumbering, but all were 
witting vigilantly with their arms. As dogs with care keep 
watch around the sheep in a fold, hearing the furious wild 
beast, wiiich comes through the wood from the mountains, 
but much clamour of men and dogs is against it, and sleep 

* Not " caloe pedis movens." See Kennedy. 

* HflfOdot. Tli. 11 : 'Erri ^vpov yAp TtJQ uKfiilg txtrai i^iiv to, Trpd-^- 
pmm. . SofAk, Antig. 996^ ^povit J3e€d^c nv vvv iiri ^vpov rvx**!^' 
Hwocdt. JOdL 6.: *Av9pniairMy ffutr^eciirt Kvpov ifiti iovrwv. 

2f 
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is utterly lost to them; so was sweet slumber lost to 
their eyelids, keeping goard during the sad night, for the^ 
were ever turned towards the plain, whensoever they heanl 
the Trojans advancing. But the old man seeing them, 
rejoiced, and encouraged them with a speech, and addresang 
them, spoke winged words : 

'^ Thus now, dj^ children, keep watch ; nor let sleep seize 
upon any, lest we become a niockery to the enemy." 

Thus saying, he crossed the trench ; and with Witii followed 
the chiefs of the Greeks, as many as had been summoned to 
the counciL. Along with these went Meriones, and the lUus- 
trious son of Nestor ; for they had invited them, that they 
might consult with them. Having therefore passed over tli^ 
dug trench, they sat down in a clear space, where a piece of 
ground appear^ free from fallen dead bodies, whence im- 
petuous Hector had turned back, having destroyed the 
Greeks, when night at length enveloped them. There sitting 
down, they addressed words^ to each other, and to them the 
Gerenian knight Nestor began discourse : 

" O friends, would not now some man put such confidence 
in his own daring mind as to go against the magnanimoos^ 
Trojans, if perchance he might tske some of the enemy 
straying in the outskirts of the camp, or perhaps even learn 
some report among the Trojans, what they deliberate among 
themselves; whether they intend to remain here by the 
ships at a distance, or are about to return to the city, mnce 
they have subdued the Greeks? Could he but hear all this, 
and come back to us imscathed, great glory would be his 
under heaven amongst all men, and he shall have a good 
reward. For as many chie& as conmiand the vessels, of all 
these each will give a black sheep, a ewe, having a Iamb at 
its udders; to which indeed no possession will be like; and 
he will ever be present at our banquets and feasts.^ 

Thus he spoke; and they were cJl mute in silence; but to 
them Diomede, valiant in the din of battle, said : 

*^ Nestor, my heart and gallant spirit uige me to enter the 
camp of the hostile Trojans, which is near; but if some other 
man were to go along with me, there would be more pleasure, 
and it would be more encouraging. For when two go 
together, the one perceives before the other how the ad- 
rantage may be. £4it if one YNim.g «kni<& Should obaeFve any- 
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}hing, bis perception is nevertheless more tardy, and Ida 
ii%Hient weak.** 

TIsnB 'he spoke : and the greater number wished to follow 
[^omede. The two Ajaces wished it, servants of Mars ; 
Seriones wished it ; the son of Nestor very eamestly desired 
t j the spear-renowned son of Atrens, Menelans, desired it ; 
md hardy Ulysses was eager to penetrate the crowd of the 
[Trojans; £>r ever daring was his mind within his breast, 
iunong than, however, Agamemnon, the king of men, spoke : 

^ Diomede, son of l^ydeus, most dear to my soul, sel^ the 
xnnpanion whom thou desdrest, the bravest of those who 
iresent i^iranselves, since many are ready. Nor do thou, 
nyiDg deference in thy mind, leave indeed the better, and 
elect as follower iMb worse, through respect [for rank] ; 
coking neither to ftmily, nor whether one is more tne 
dug." 

Thus he spake, for he feared for yellow-haired Menelaus ; 
mt amongst them Diomede, brave in the din of battle, again 
^)oke: 

" If then ye now order me to select a companion myself^ 
low can I now forget godlike Ulysses, whose heart is prudent, 
ind spirit gallant in all labours; fmd whom Pallas Minerva 
oves. He following, we should both return even from 
niming fire^ for he is skilled in planning beyond [all others].*^ 

But b™ much-enduring, noble Ulysses in turn addressed : 
'Son of Tydeus, ndrther praise me beyond measure, nor at 
ill blame, for thou speakest these things amongst Argives, who 
oe acquainted with them already. But let us go, for night 
bastcns on, and mom is at hand. The stars have already &r 
idvanced, and the greater portion of the night, by two parts^ 
bas gone by, but the third portion remains." 

Thus having spoken, they clad themselves in their terrible 
arms. To Diomede, Thrasymedes, firm in war, gave his 
two-edged sword, because his own was left at the ships, and 
i shield. Upon his head he placed his bulTs-hide helmet, 
coneless, crestless, which is called cataitys,^ and protects the 
beads of blooming youths. And Meriones gave a bow, quiver, 
tnd sword to Ulysses, and put upon his head a casque of 
Idde; and within, it was firmly bound with many straps; 

^ '* The Karalrvim^t be termed the undress helmet of the cYoei N«\i*d 
wore it. "^Kennedy, 

n2 
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whilst without^ the white teeth of an ivoiy-tusked boar set 
thick together on all sides fenced it well, and skilfully; and 
in the midst a woollen head-piece^ was sewed. It Auto]yciis 
once brought from Eleon, the city of Amyntor, son of Hor- ' 
menus, having broken into his hrge mansion. He gave it^ 
however, to Amphidamas, the Cytherian, to bear to Scandea^ ' 
and Amphidamas bestowed it upon Molus, to be a gih of 
hospitality, but he gave it to his son Meriones to be worn, f 
Then at last, being placed around, it covered the head of ^ 
Ulysses. But they, when they had girt themselves in dread- - 
ful arms, hastened to advance, and left all the chiefs at the ^ 
same place. And to them near the way, Pallas Minerva ■ 
sent a heron upon the right hand: they did not discern it ^ 
with their eyes, because of the glooi^r night, but heard it -f 
rustling. And Ulysses was delighted on account of the bird, ^ 
and prayed to Minerva: • = 

"Hear me, thou daughter of segis-bearing Jove, who ^ 
standest by me in all labours, nor do I escape thy notice^ ^ 
having moved.^ Now again do thou, O Minerva, especial^ '- 
befriend me, and grant that, covered with glory, we may "c 
return back to the well-benched barks, having performed a ^ 
mighty deed, which will surely occasion care to the Trojans.** ^ 

Then Diomede, brave in the din of battle, next prayed: « 
" Now hear me, too, O daughter of Jove, invinciUe. Attend ^ 
me, as once thou didst attend my sire, the noble Tydeus, to b 
Thebes, what time he went as an ambassador for the ^-' 
Achseans; he left the brazen-mailed Achseans at the AsopuSi ;' 
and he himself bore thither a mild message to the OsA- -^ 
mseans: but when returning he performed many arduous t. 
deeds, with thy aid, O noble goddess, when thou projntloQS ^'m 
didst stand beside him. Thus now willingly stand by bs^ { : 
protect me ; and in return I will sacrifice to thee a he^Eer ^ %: 
a year old, with broad forehead, untamed, which no mtti (r: 
hath yet brought under the yoke. This will I sacrifice to <ii 
thee, encircling its horns with gold." 

Thus they spoke, praying ; and Pallas Minerva heaid ^ 

» Or, " it was staffed with felt. "—Oxford Transl. " Wool waslnlaid ^ 

between the straps, in order to protect the head, and make the hefanet fit , 

doserJ* — Kennedy. '** 
' Soph. A;. 18 : HaX vvv Iite^vuiq tv (x iir dvSpl dvtriuyvi B&nv 

kvkXouvt\ *ff 
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them. But when they had supplicated the daughter of 
mighty Jove, they hastened to advance, like two lions, 
through the dark night, through slaughter, through bodies, 
throtigh arms, and black blood. 

Kor did Hector allow the gallant Trojans to sleep ; but 
he snmmoned all the chiefs together, as many as were 
leaders and rulers over the Trojans. Having summoned 
them together, he framed prudent counsel : 

"Who, undertaking it for me, will accomplish this deed 
for a great reward 1 And there shall be sufficient payment 
hr him. ; for I will give a chariot and two rough-maned 
steedsy which excel in speed at the swift-sailing ships of 
the Greeks, to him whosoever would dare (he will also 
obtain glory for himself) to approach near the swifbnsailing 
ships, and learn whether the fleet ships are guarded as for- 
merly, or whether, now subdued by our hands, they meditate 
flight among themselves, nor wish to keep watch during the 
nighty overcome with grievous toil" 

Thus he spoke ; but they were all still in silence. But 
among the Trojans there was one Dolon, the son of Eumedes, 
a divine herald, rich in gold, and wealthy in brass, who in 
aspect indeed was deformed, but [was] swifb-footed, and he 
was an only [son] among Ave sisters. Who then, standing 
by, addressed the Trojans and Hector : 

*^ Hector, my heart and gallant spirit lurge me to approacli 
the swift-sailing ships, and gain information. But come, 
laise up thy sceptre to me, and swear that thou wilt as- 
aoiedly give me the horses and chariot, variegated with 
brass, iirhich now bear the illustrious son of Peleus, and I 
win not be a vain spy to thee, nor frustrate thy expectation ; 
for I win go so &r into the camp till I reach the ship of 
Agamemnon, where the chiefs will perchance be consulting 
whether to fly or flght." 

Thus he spoke ; but he took the sceptre in his hand and 
swore to him : " Let Jove himself now be my witness, the 
loadiy-thundering spouse of Juno, that no other man of the 
Trojans shall be carried by these horses : but I declare that 
Hum ahalt entirely have the glory of them." 

Thnj he spoke, and indeed swore a vain oath ;^ neverthe- 

' ** Thane ii no necesdty for supposing that Hector medittXedi vo^i 
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less he encouraged Mm. Immediafcely he threw aroTind has 
^oulders his crooked bow, and put on above the hide of 
^ grey woli^ with a casqne of weaaeL-ekin upon hia head ; 
and seized a sharp javelm. And he set out to go from 
the camp towards the ships : nor was he destined to biisg 
back intelligence to Hector, returning from the ships. But 
when now he had quitted the crowd of horaes and men, he 
eagerly held on his way. But him godlike TJlysaea obeerrad 
advamang, and addressed Diomede : 

'^ Hark ! Diomede, a man comes from the camp ; I kno'ir 
not whether as a spy upon our vessels, or to plunder some <^ 
the dead bodies. But let us suffer him £rst to pass by a 
little through the plain, and afterwards, hastily roayng upon 
him, let us take him. If, however, he surpaases ua in speed, 
attacking him with the spear, let ua ocmtinually drive him 
frxxm the camp towarda ^ ships, lest by dianoe he eaoufB 
towards the city.'* 

Then having thus spoken, they lay down out of the path- 
way among the dead ; but he, in thou^tLeaBQeaa, ran hastily 
past. But when now he was aa &r off aa ia the (spadiB 
plou^ed at one effort ^ by mulea (for they are prefecable to 
oxen in drawing the w^-made plough through the doap 
fallow), they indeed ran towarda him ; but he stood atili, 
hearing a noise ; for he hoped within his mind ihasb Us 
companions had come from the Trojaaii! to turn him back, 
Hector having ordered. But when now they were diataxit 
a spear's cast, or even less;, he perceived that they were 
enemies, and moved his active knees to fly ; and they im- 
mediately hastened to £>llow. Aa wh^a two rou^^K>oth0d 
hounds, skilled in the chase, ever incessantly pursue throvgb 
the woody ground either a &wn or haise, whilst acreaaning^it 
flies before ; thus did Tydides and Ulysses;, sacker of cstiea, 
pursue him ever steadily, having cut him. off frx)m his own 
people. But wh^i now flying towarda the ahipa, he wonld 
^>eedily have mingled with the watch, then indeed Minevm 
infused aiarei^tk into Tydides, that none of the ImniTTi miikJ 
Greeks mi^t be beforehand in. boasting that he had woimM! 

<leceit. The poet contemplates the event, which frustrated his hopes, and 
rendered hk oath nugatory. '' — Kennedy. 
* See the Scholiast, and Kennedy's note. 
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bixD, bat he hiiaaelf oome seoond; then gallant Diomede, 
rushing om him with his spear, addreeaed him : 

" lather Btqp, or I wSk overtake thee with my spear ; nor 
do I think* that llioa wilt long escape certain destruction 
jGram my hand." 

He said, and hurled his spear, but intentionallj missed 
the man. Over the right shoulder the point of the well- 
peliahed spear stuck in the ground. Then indeed he stood 
stdll, and trembled, stammering (and there arose a chat- 
tering of theteeth in his mouth), pale through fear. Panting 
they overtook him, and seized lus hands ; but he weeping, 
spoke thus : 

''Take me alive, and I will ransom myself; for within 
[my house] I have braa% and gold, and well-wrought iron ; 
frean whkm my fiither will bestow upon you countless ran- 
soms, if he shall hear that I am alive at the ships of the 
Greeks." 

But him much-planning Ulysses answering addressed : 
'^ Take oourage, ner sofler death at all to enter thy mind ; 
but oome^ tell ma this, and state it correctly : Why comest 
thou thus alone from the camp towards the fleet, through 
the gloomy night> when oth^ mortals sleep ? Whether that 
thou nii^tst plunder any of the dead bodies, or did Hector 
send thee forth to reconnoitre everything at the hollow 
ships 9 Or did thy mind urge thee aaV* 

But him Dolon then answered, and his limbs trembled 
under him : " Contrary to my wish. Hector hath brought me 
mto great detriment, who promised that he would give me 
the solid-hoofed steeds of the illustrious scm. of Peleus, and 
his chariot adorned with brass. And he enjoined me, going 
through the dark and dangerous^ iiight, to approach the 

> Bottm. LexiL p. 369 : '* I translate doj) vv^ by the quick and fearful 
lught ; and if this be once admitted as the established meaning of the 
Homeric ejnthet, it wiU certainly be always intelligible to the hearer and 
USl of expression. ' Night/ says a German proverb, ' is no man's 
tdnd ;' the dangers whida threaten the nij^y wanderer are formed into 
1 <ivck, irritablAf hostile goddess. Even the other deities are afraid of 
ber, who is (II. tBi, 259) diStv SfiriTtipa Kal AvSpwv ; and Jupiter himself, 
in the midst of his rage, refrains from doing what might be wktI doy 
ivoBvfua. Nor is the epithet less natural when the ni^t is not personi- 
fied : for as d^tig Kaipoi are danfferoue times, so by this word doi) Vl msvj 
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enemy, and learn accurately whether the swift ddps %i^ 
guarded as before, or whether, already subdued by our haiidl^ 
ye plan flight with yourselves, nor choose to keep wMkr 
during the night, overcome by severe toil." • - 

But him crafby Ulysses smiling addressed : << Assui^^f ' 
thy mind aimed at mighty gifts, the horses of wariike' JBa^ 
cides ; but these are difficult to be governed by mortal Hnki^ 
and to be driven by any other than Achilles, whom mf 
immortal mother bore. But come, tell me this, and stale 
correctly ; where now, when coming hither, didst thou teav^^ 
Hector, the shepherd of the people ? Where lie his marlii^ 
arms, and where his steeds 1 And how [stationed are] 1^ 
watches and tents of the other Trojans ? What do l^ejr 
consult among themselves 1 Do they meditate to remfun 
there at a short distance from the ships, or will they retitnr 
again to the city, since, forsooth, they liave subdued the 
Greeks 1 " 

But him Dolon, the son of Eumedes, again addressed f 
"Therefore will I indeed detail these things to thee vsiy 
correctly. Hector, with those, as many as are counsellors, i» 
deliberating upon plans at the tomb of divine Ilns, apart 
fi-om the tumult : but for the watches of which thou inquiresl^' 
O Hero, no chosen [band] defends or watches the camp. But 
as many as are the hearths of fires among the Trojans^ those 
at them are they to whom there is compulsion ; * and they 
are both wakeful, and exhort one another to keep watch 
But the allies, on the contrary, summoned from a&x, $xe 
sleeping ; for they commit it to the Trojans to keep watofa, 
for their children and wives lie not near them." 

But him much-planning Ulysses answering addressed : ** In 
what manner now do they deep : mingled with the horse- ' 
breaking Trojans, or apart 1 Tell me, that I may know.'* 

But him Dolon, the son of Eumedes, answered : " There- 
fore will I indeed detail these things also very correctly. On 
the one hand, towards the sea, [are] the Carians and Poeo- 
nians, armed with crooked bows, the Lelegans, and Cauoo- 
nians, and noble Fela^ans. Towards Thymbra, on the 

be intended to mark the swiftness and imminency of dangers whicb 
threaten men who go diA. vvKra fUXacvav." 
' Construe, xard TdvaQ fUv jrvpbg itrxapac, offai ual Tputuv, oide olffiv 
dpdyK^ itrriv, iyptjy'SpOaaij k. t. X. 
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other, tlie Lydans are allotted their place, and the haughty 
lAjsiaiis, the horse-breaking Phrygians, and the Mseouiaii 
cmtcy^ warriors. But why inquire ye of me these things 
separately ) For if ye are now eager to penetrate the host 
of the Trojans, those Thradians lately arrived are apart, the 
lil^.c^ all the others. And among them is their king 
Bhesitt^ son of Eioneus. And his horses are the most beau- 
tifid.and largest I have seen. They are whiter than snow, 
and like to the winds in speed. And his chariot is well 
adorned with both gold and silver ; and he himself came, 
waaring golden armour of mighty splendour, a m^^rel to 
b^iold ; which does not indeed suit mortal men to wear, but 
ikd immortal gods. But now remove me to the swift sliips, 
or, having bound me with a cruel bond, leave me here until 
yeretnniy and make trial of me, whether I have indeed 
spokesi to you truly, or not." 

But him then valiant Diomede sternly regarding, ad- 
dressed : ^ Think not within thy mind to escape from me^ 
O Dolon,' although thou hast reported good tidings, since 
thou hast once come into my hands. For if indeed we shall 
now release thee, or set thee at liberty, hereafter thou 
wouldst surely return to the swift ships of the Achaeans, 
ei^r in order to become a spy, or to fight against us. But 
i^ subdued by my hands, thou lose thy life, thou wilt not 
ever afterwards be a bane to the Greeks." 

He said ; and the other was preparing to supplicate liim^ 
taking him by the chin with his strong hand ; but he^ 
mahing at him with his sword, smote the middle of his neck, 
and cut through both the tendons ; and the head of him, 
stiU muttering, was mingled with the dust. From his head 
they took the weasel-skin helmet, and the wolf-skin, with 
the bent bow and long spear ; and noble Ulysses raised them 
on high with his hand to Minerva, the goddess of plunder, 
and praying, spake : 

" Bejoice, O goddess, in these, for thee, first of aU the im- 
mortals in Olympus, do we invoke ; but guide us likewise to 
tbe horses and tents of the Thracian men." 

Thus he said ; and raising them high above himself, he 
hong them q^ a tamarisk-branch. But beside it he placed a 

' Z e» charioteers. 
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con^icuoas mark, puUing up liaodfuls of rceds,^ and ilks 
mde-spreading bmnches of tlie tamarisk, lest they eboM 
escape their notice whilst they were returning tiiron^ the 
dark and dangerous night. Then both advanced onwaxdi 
through arms and black blood ; and proceeding, they cane 
immediately to the band of the Thracian heroes. But thay 
were sleeping, overpowered with &tigue ; and their beatrtiM 
armour lay upon the ground beside them, carefully in order, 
in three rows : and by each of them [stood] a yoke of horsflK 
Rhesus slept in the midst, and beside him his swift honm i 
were fastened by the reins to the outer rim ^ of the chaiiot. - 
And Ulysses first observing, pointed him out to Diomede : < 

'' This [is] the man, O Diomede, and these [are] thehoraeii^ < 
which Doion, whom we slew, pointed out to us. But oome ) 
now, exert thy mighty strength ; nor does it at all beorase < 
thee to stand leisurely with thy armour. Loose therefim i 
the steeds, or do thou slay the men, and the horses shaU be \ 
my care." ^ 

Thus he spoke ; but into him azfure-eyed Minerva breathed .j 
valour, and he slaughtered, turning himself on evesry Mt, i] 
and a dreadful groaning arose of those smitten witii tilM ^ 
isword j and the earth grew red with blood. As when a Mm, i 
coming upon unprotected flocks of goats or sheep, nxdM i[ 
upon them, designing evils, so fell the son of Tydens «qM» ^ 
the Thracian men, until he had slain twelve. But masit ^ 
counselling Ulysses — whomsoever Diomede standing besidB ^ 
struck with the sword — him Ulysses dragged baclnMtfdi^ ii 
seizing by the foot ; meditating these things in his ndnc^ i 
that the &ir-maned steeds should pass through easily, nor \ 
should tremble in spirit, treading on the corses ; for as yet i_ 
.' they were unused to them. But when now the son of TydenB , 
had reached the king, him, the thirteenth, he deprived rf e 
sweet life, panting; for by the counsel of Minerva an eifl 5 
dream had stood over his head during the night, [in likenav s 
of] the son of CBneus : but in the meantime patient UlyawB ::! 
was untying the solid-hoofed steeds. With the reans ht 
bound them together and drove them from the crowd, laA- 

* ^VfAfAdp\f/aQ. Ernesti says : ** Confregit leviter arundines, et addidit 
similiter confractis myricse frondibus." 
^ Eme'sti regards IwiduppidfoQ as an adjective, with avTvyog under- 
stood. 
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I them with Ids bow, becanaB be though not of taking 
tJi bis bands tbe s^endid kab from, tbe ireUrWxougbt Qh»- 
i aeat; and tben be wbistled as a fligBal to aoble Diomede. 
tb be rflmaming, was meditatixig wbat mest dazing deed be 
Quid do ; wbertiber seizing tbe car, wbere lay tbe embroidered 
DEionr, be sbould drag it out hy tbe pole^ or bear it away, 
iaag it aloft; or taike away the ]i£9 of more of tbe Tbra- 
ins. Wbilsfc be was revolting tbese tbings witbin bis mind, 
inerva in tbe meantime standing near, addressed noble 
iomede: 

" Be mindM now of a return to tbe bollow sbips, O son 

xna^QLanimoas Tydeus, lesfc tboa reach them, having been 

it to fli^t; or lest soine other god perchance arouse tbe 



Thus she ^poke; and be imderstood tbe voioe of tbe god- 
isB peaking, and be qtuddy ascended the cfaariot. And 
lysKS lasbed on [the horses] with bis bow, and they fled to 
\B swift sbips of the Greeks. 

Kor did s]lver4)owed Apollo keep a vain watch. When be 
dield Minorva acoompanying the son of l^deus^ enraged 
Ltb her, be descended iato the y^at army of tbe Trojans, 
id xoused Hippoooon, a counsellor of the Thradans, tbe 
illant cousin of Bbesas. And he, leaping up from sleep, 
hen lie beheld tbe place empty where tbe fleet horses bad 
ood, and tbe mem panting amidst tbe dreadM slaughter, 
unediately then, wept aloud, and called upon bis dear com- 
inioo. by name. A damour and immeasurable tumult of 
leTzqjans numing together arose, and they looked wit^ 
x)iider at the marvellous deeds, which men having perpe- 
PBtedy bad returned to tbe hollow sMpa 

But when now they came where they had slain the spy of : 
lector, iJiere Ulysses, dear to Jove, reiued in bis fleet stc^. 
tot Hhe son of Tydeus, leaping to tbe ground, placed tbe 
leody spoils in tbe hands of Ulysses, and tben ascended tbe 
httiot And be lashed on tbe steeds, and both, not imwilling, 
led towards the bollow ahipfli, for thither it was agreeable to 
heiz minds [to go]. But Nestor flrst beard tbe sound, and 
aid: 

** O fnf!P^ leaders, and rulers over the Greeks, shall I epeak 

' Undentand Kcerd pv/iov. 
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wisely, or say the truth 1 Still my mind impels ma Th^ . 
uoise of swiffc-footed steeds strikes upon my ear& O tiial , 
now Ulysses and gaUant Diomede would immediately dri^e. 
some solid-hoofed steeds from the Trojan^! But greatly d^I 
fear in mind 1«* these bravest of the Greeks suffer a«i^ 
from the rude host of Trojans." - ■/ 

Not yet was the whole speech uttered, when they them- 
selves arrived. Then indeed they descended to the ground, 
and [their friends] rejoicing, saluted them with the right 
hand and kind expressions. But [first] the Gerenian knight 
Kestor asked them : 

" Come, tell me, most excellent Ulysses, great glory of the 
Greeks, how took ye these horses ? [Whether] penetrating 
the camp of the Trojans ; or did some god, meeting, supply 
you with them ? They are very like unto the rays of the 
sun. I indeed always mingle with the Trojans, nor can I say 
that I remain at the ships, although being an old warrior : 
yet have I never beheld nor remarked such horses, but I 
think that some god, meeting you, hath given them. For 
cloud-compelling Jove loves you both, and the daughter of 
«giB-bearing Jove, azure^yed Minerva." 

But him crafty Ulysses answering addressed : " O Nestor, 
offspring of Neleus, great glory of the Greeks, a god indeed, 
if willing, could easily have given better horses even than 
these, since they (the gods) are much more powerful But 
those steeds about which thou inquirest, old man, are Thra- 
cian, lately arrived, and valiant Diomede slew their lord, and 
beside him twelve companions, all of the bravest. The thir- 
teenth, a spy, we killed, near the ships, whom Hector sent 
forth, and the other illustrious Trojans, to be a spy, forsooth, 
[of our army]." 

Thus saying, he drove the solid-hoofed steeds across the 
ditch, exulting, and with him went the other Greeks rejoicing. 
But when they came to the well-constructed tent of Diomede, 
they tied the steeds by the skilftdly-cut reins to the horses' 
stall, where stood the swift-footed steeds of Diomede, eating 
sweet com. In the stem of his vessel Ulysses laid the bloody 
spoils of Dolon, until they could present them as a sacred gift 
to Minerva. Then having gone into the sea, they washed off 
the abundant sweat from around their legs, their neck, and 
thighs. But when the wave of t\i<& seai had washed away the 
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andant sweat from their bodies, and they were refreshed 
their dear heart, entering the well-polished baths, they 
thed. But having bathed and anointed themselves with 
*h oil, 'they sat down to a repast; and drawing forth sweet 
ioe from a full bowl, they poured it out in libation to 
rnerva. 



lUAD. 



BOOK THE ELEVENTH. 



ARGUMENT. 

Agamemnon distingaifihes himself^ but, being wounded, retires fro: 
field. Diomede is wounded bj Paris : Ulysses bj^Socns. Aja 
Mendaus then go to tbe relief of Ajax, and Euryp jlus, who had , 
them, is shot in the thigh by Paris, who also wounds Machaon. 1 
conveys Machaon firom the field. ' Achilles sends Patrodos to th 
of Nestor, who exhorts Patrodus to engage in battle, assnmii 
armour of Adiilles. 

But Aurora was riamg from her couch, from beside glo 
Tithonu£^ that she might bear light to immortals an 
mortals, when Jove sent forth fell Discord to the swift 
of the Greeks, bearing in her hands the portent of war. 
she stood upon the huge^ black ship of Ulysses, which vi 
the centre^ to shout to both sides, as well to the tents o 
lamonian Ajax, as to those of Achilles : who had both d 
up their eq Aiips at the veiy extrei^ties, inlying on 
valour aild strength of hands. There standing, the go< 
shouted both loudly and terribly, in Orfchian strain,^ t< 
Greeks, and implanted mighty strength in the heart of 
to war and fight incessantly. And immediately war be 
more sweet to them, than to return in the hollow shi] 
their dear &therland. Then the son of Atreus she 
aloud, and ordered the Greeks to be girded ; and an 
himself putting on his shining armour. First he put 
his legs his beautiful greaves, fitted with silver cla^ ; 
he placed around his breast a cordet which Ginyras once 
him, to be a pledge of hospitality. For a great rumou] 
heard at Gyprus, that the Greeks were about to sail to 

^ Cf. Buttm. Lezil. p. 378, sqq. 

^ Z e. fdmll, at the full pitch of the Yoice. Cf. ^sch. Pers. 
MoXmfddv ifit^^fiti9iVy 6p9iov d* &|ia * AvnjK^a^t. 
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ships : wherefore lie gave him this, gratifying the king. 
1 bars indeed [of the corslet] were of dark cyanuSy^ twelve 
^old, and twenty of tin ; and three serpents of cyanos 
itched towards the neck on each side, like nnto rainbows, 
ich the son of Satom hath £xed in a doud,^ a sign to 
ieulate-speaking men. Then aronnd his shoulders he hung 

sword, on which ghttered golden studs; and a silver 
bbazd .enclosed it, fitted with golden rings. Kext he took 
his shield, mortal-covering,^ variously wrought, strong, 
utiful, around which were tcm brazen orbs. Upon it were 
inty white bosses of tin, and in the midst was [one] of 
k cyanus. On it a grim-visaged Qarg(m was placed as an 
ament, looking horribly, and around [were] Terror and 
^t. The belt was of silver, but round it a snake of 
nos was twisted, and there were three heads entwined, 
bdging from one neck. Upon his head also he placed his 
ooet, adorned with studs on all sides, having four bosses^ 
ited with horse-hair, and dveadfully nodded the tuft from 
•ve. He then took two strong spears, tipped with brass, 
rp; and the brass of them glittered a&r, even to heaven : 
L Minerva and Juno thundered above, honouring the king 
liycense, rich in gold. 

Chen indeed each gave orders to his own charioteer to 
d there his horses in good order by the fosse; whilst they 
mselves on foot,^ arrayed with their armour, rushed forth; 
1 an inextiDguifdiable clamour arose before morning. And 
y^ were miurshalled in the foreground with the cavalry at 
) trench; the cavahy followed at a Httle interval; but the 
L of Saturn aroused a dreadful tumtdt, and sent down dew- 
>pe^ moist with blood, from the air above, because he was 
3nt to hurl many brave souls on to Hades. 
On the other side, on the contraiy, the Trojans [drew up] 

a hill in the plain around both mighty Hector, Dlameless 
itydamfis, and JBaaees, who, among the Trojans, was bo- 
iioed by the people as a god ; and the three sons of An- 
iK»r, Polybus, noble Agenor, and youthful Acamas, like 

* I bare rstained this word, as we caimot ascertain what precise metal 
meant. 

' Cf. Genes, ix. 13. ' See Buttm. Lezil. p. 83. 

* Cf. Hesych. t. i. p. 1065^ with Albeiti's note. 
^ I. «. the due&. 
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iinto the immortals. And Hector in the van carrie 
shield, equal on all sides. And as when a pemicion! 
makes its appearance from the clouds, at one time sh 
and dark again hath entered the clouds ; so Hector, £ 
orders, appeared now among the first, and now amon 
last ; and he glittered all over with brass, like the ligh 
of flegis-bearing Jove. 

And they, — as when reapers opposite to each othei 
swathes of 4eat or barley ^ong thrfield of a rich ma. 
the frequent handfuls fall, — so the Trojans and Greeks, 
ing against one another, kept slaughtering : and n^ 
thought of pernicious flight. And they held their 
equal in combat, and rushed on like wolves; whilst la 
4ible Discord, looking on, exulted : for she alone of the 
was present with them contending. But the other godj 
not present with them, but sat quiet in their palaces, ^ 
beautiful mansions were buHt for each, along the sunrn 
Oljrmpus. All however blanked the Satumian coUec 
dark clouds, because he wished to afford glory to the Tr 
But the sire did not regard them, but retiring by himse 
down apart from the others, exulting in glory, looking 
upon the city of the Trojans, and the ships of the Greek 
the brightness of armour, and the slaying, and slain. 

Whilst it was mom, and the sacred day was increasi 
long the weapons reached both sides, and the peopL 
But at the time when the woodcutter^ has prepared 1 
past in the dells of a mountain, when he has wearie 
hands hewing down lofty trees, and satiety comes upc 
mind, and tibf desire of sweet f^ seizes his breast ; the 
Greeks, by their valour, broke the phalanxes, cheering 
companions along the ranks. But Agamemnon first 1 
forth, and slew the hero Bianor, the ^epherd of the p 
and then also his companion, Oileus, the goader of s 
Eor he then, leaping from the chariot, stood against him 
he (Agamemnon) smote him, as he was rushing straigli 
ward, with his sharp spear, in the forehead ; nor di« 
visor, heavy with brass, retard the weapon, but it penei 
both it and the bone, and all the brain within was st 

^ Compare tbe nmikr allusion to rustic pursuits in xvi. 779 
JBattm. Lexil, p. 89. 
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vith gone. Him then he subdued while eagerly rusliing on. 
And Agamemnon, king of men, left them there with their 
boaoms ail bare, for he had stripped off their tunics. Next he 
went against Isus and Anthipus, two sons of Priam, [the one] 
Okgitimate, and [the otherj legitimate, being both in one 
chaaot, in order to slay them. The spmious [son] guided 
lihe chariot, whilst illustrious Antiphus fought. Them Achilles 
had once bound with tender osiers on the summits of Ida, 
liking them while pasturing their sheej) ; and had liberated 
them for a ransom. Then however the son of Atreus, wide- 
mHng Agamemnon, struck one upon the breast above the 
pap with his spear ; and again he smote Antiphus beside the 
ear with his sword, and hurled him from his chaiiot. Has- 
tening up^ he despoiled them of their beautiful armour, re- 
oognizing them ; for he had formerly seen them at the swift 
slqpa^ when swift-footed Achilles brought them from Ida. 
And as a lion, returning to his lair, easily crushes the little 
&wn8 of the fleet hind, seizing them in his strong teeth, and 
deprives them of their tender life, whilst she, although she 
happen {to be] very near, cannot aid them ; for a dreadful 
tremor oomes upon herself; but hastening, nhe immediately 
flies through the thick oak groves and the forest, sweating, 
through the attack of the wild beast. Thus no one of the 
Trojans was then able to avert destruction from these, but 
they themselves were put to flight by the Greeks. Next [he 
attacked] Pisander and Hippolochus, brave in battle, the sons 
of warlike Antimachus, who having accepted gold fix>m Paris, 
ikh gifts, would not suffer them to restore Helen to yellow- 
haired Menelaus. His two sons, then, Agamemnon, king of 
laeDy seized, being in one chariot, for they drove their fleet 
horses together; for the splendid reins had fallen from their 
bandsy and they were confounded. But the son of Atreus 
rushed against them like a lion, and they, on the contrary, 
wqqplicated [him] from the chariot : 

** Take ns alive, O son of Atreus, and thou shalt receive 
irorthy ransoms. For many treasures lie in the houses of 
AniiwMy>Tinfl brass, gold, and vaiiously-wrought iron. From 
tixeae would our fiEtther give infinite ransoms, if he should hear 
that we were alive at the ships of the Greeks." 

Thus both weeping addressed the king with soothing 
words; but heard an vnsootbing reply: "If mdeed.'ye'W 
I o 
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the sons of warlike AntdmachuB, who once in an assembly of 
the Trojans, ordered that they shonld there put to death 
Menelaus, coming as an ambassador along with godlike 
Ulysses, and not send him back to the Gredbi — now sorely 
shtdl ye pay the penalty of the unmerited insolence of yoor 
fiither." 

He said, and hurled Pisander from his horses to the groimd, 
striking him on the breast with his spear; and he was 
stretched supine upon the soiL But Hippolochus hdajpeik 
down, whom neict he slew upon the ground, having lopped 
off his hands with his sword, and cut off his neck ; and it 
(the head) like a cylinder, he hurled forward, to be rolled 
through the crowd. These then he left there ; and where 
very many phalanxes were thrown into confusion, there he 
rushed, and at the same time other well-greaved Greeks. 
InjOantry slew in&ntzy, flying from necessity, and horse [dew] 
horse, slaughtering wiiji the brass (wh^ the dust was 
raised by them from the plain, which the loud-sounding &6t 
of the horses excited) ; but king Agamemnon, constantly 
slaying, pursued, cheering on the Greeks. And as when a 
destructive fire HbHHb upon a woody forest, and the wind 
whirling carries it on aU sides, whilst the branches &11 widi 
the roots, overwhelmed by the violence of the flame ; so fi^ 
the heads of the flying Trojans, at the hand of Agamemnon, 
son of Atreus, and many lofty-necked steeds rattled their 
empty chariots through the ranks ^ of the battle, longing £x 
their fruitless charioteers ; but they lay upon the earth, &x 
more agreeable to the vultures than to their wives. 

But Jove withdrew Hector out of the reach of weap<nis, 
of dusfc, of slaughter, blood and tumult, whilst Atrides pur- 
sued, loudly cheering on the DanaL [The Trojans] mean- 
while rushed through the middle of the plain towards the 
wild fig-tree, near the tomb of Ilus, tiie descendant <^ 
ancient Dardanus, eager to reach the city ; but Atrides still 
followed shouting, and stained his invincible hands with 
dusty gore. But when now they reached the Sosean gates 
and the beech-tree, there at length they halted, and awaited 
each other. Others, however, still fled through the middle 
of the plain, like oxen which a lion, coming at the depth of 

' Literally, ** the bridges," t. e. the open gpaoes between the lines. 
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night, hath pot tremblingly to flight — ail, but to some one 
dreadfbl destractiQn is apparent ; whose neck he tirst com- 
jAetebf breaks, seizing it in his strong teeth ; and then laps 
up both the blood and all the entrails : thus did the son of 
AtreoBy king Agamemnon, foUow them, always IHTIing the 
hindermost ; ^ and they kept flying. Many fell prone and 
gupine from their .chariots, by the hands of the son of 
Atreus ; for before [all others] he raged exceedingly with 
%he spear. But when now he was about soon to reach the 
atf and the lofty wall, then indeed the father both of men 
and gods, descending from heaven, seated himself upon the 
tops of Ida;, of many rills. And he held the lightning in his 
huids, and aroused golden-winged Iris to bear his message : 

^Come, swift Iris, deliver this message to Hector. As 
long as he may behold Agamemnon, the shepherd of the 
people, raging in the van, [and] destroying the ranks of men, 
80 long let^ Inm retreat, and let him exhort the rest of the 
anny to flight with the enemy during the violent contest. 
Bat when he (Agamemnon) shall have mounted his steeds, 
either tnnittenby.a spear, or wounded by an arrow, then will 
I Bopply him with strength to slay,^ until he reach the well- 
benched ships, and the sun set, and sacred darkness come on." 

Thus he spake ; nor did rapid Iris, swifb as the wind on 
her feet, disobey. But she descended from the mountains of 
Ida, towards sacred Hium. She found noble Hector, son of 
iTKdike Priam, standing in the midst of the horses and well- 
joned diariots : and having approached, swift-footed Iris 
addressed him: 

* HectcNT, son of Priam, equal in coimsel to Jove, Jove 
Inth sent me forward to deliver to thee this message : As 
loQg as thou seest Agamemnon, the shepherd of the people, 
nging amongst the van, [and] destroying the ranks of 
men, bo long do thou abstain from combat, but exhort the 
rest of the army to fight with the enemy during the violent 
contest But when he shall have mounted his steeds, either 
SBiitten with a spear, or wounded by an arrow, then will he 
SQ^ly thee with strength to slay, until thou reach the well- 
Imiched ships^ and the sun set, and sacred darkness come on." 

Thus having spoken, swifb-footed Ins departed. But 

« Cf. ver. 204. « The Greeks. 

o2 
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Hector with his armour sprang from his chariot to the 
"ground, and brandishing sharp spears, ranged through "^bt 
army on every side, inciting them to fight, and Mtted up 
the dreadful battle. They indeed rallied, and stood 4>pposEte 
to the Greeks ; but the Greeks, on the other haiid, stEtoogth^ 
ened their phalanxes. And the battle was renewed, and 
they stood front to front. But Agamemnon first rushed on, 
for he wished to fight far before all. 

Tell me now, ye muses, possessing Olympian dweUisagi^ 
who first, either of the Trojans or illustrious i^ies^ now oame 
«igainst Agamemnon ? Iphidamas, son of Antenor, botii 
valiant and great, who was nurtured in fertile Thraoe, tiie 
mother of flocks. Cisseys, his maternal grand&ither, irho 
begat fidr-cheeked Theano, reared him in hk house T^rWh* yet 
«t Httle boy : but when he 'had attained the measure of glo- 
rious youth, he there doMined him, and gave him his own 
daughter. And haying married her, he came £rom the 
bridal chamber, on tide rumour of the Greeks, with twebe 
curved vessels which followed him. The equal ships indeed 
he afterwards left at Percote, but he, pi:oceeding on foot^ 
had arrived at Troy ; and he it was who then came against 
Agamenmcm, the son of Atreus. When these, advancing 
against each other, were now near, the son of Atreus on his 
port missed, and his spear was turned aside. But Iphidamas 
jSDoate him upon the belt, imder the corslet ; and he put his 
strength to it, relying on his strong hand. Yet he pft^roed 
not the flexible belt, but meeting with the silver long belbfey 
the point was turned like lead. Then indeed wide-mhiig 
Agamemnon, seeing it in his hand, pulled it towards hini) 
exasperated, like a lion, and plucked it from his hand ; aad 
he smote him on the neck with his swoird, and relaxed his 
limbs. Thus he, unhappy, while aiding his citixens, £hUing 
there, slept a brazen sleep, away from his lawful virgin viSB, 
whose charms he had not yet Ibiown, although he had giw 
many presents [for her].* First he gave a hundred oxen, and 
then he promised a thousand goats and sheep together, 
which were pastured for him in countless numbers. Him 
Agamemnon, son of Atreus, at that time stripped [of his 
arms], and went through the army of the Greeks, bearing 

> On this custom, cf. iz. 14C| xviii. 593. 
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N Ids rich armour. Whom when Coon,^ the eldest bom of 
^ Anteaor, coniqpicaous amongst men, then beheld, violent 
giief daikened Im eyes, for las brother having fiJlen, and he 
stood aside with his spear, escaping the notice of noble Aga- 
mannon. And he wounded blm in the middle of the arm, 
bebw the elbow, and the point of the shining spear passed 
ngfat through to the other side. Then indeed Agamemnon, 
the king of men, shuddered ; but not even thus did he 
tfafltoin firom battle or from war, but he rushed upon Coon, 
kiding his wind-nurtured spear.^ He on his part waa 
eagerly dragging by the foot Iphidamas his brother, and 
begotten by the same ^Either, and was calling upon every 
brvve maxi, when [Agamemnon] wounded him with his 
pohdied brazen spear below the bossy shield, whilst dragging 
Mm through the crowd, and relaxed his limbs ; and, standing 
beside him, cut off his head over Iphidamas. There the sons 
of Antenor, fulfilling their destiny at the hands of the king, 
the son of Atreus, descended to the abode of Biades. But 
be was ranging about through the ranks of other men, with 
his spear, his sword, and huge stones, whilst the warm blood 
yet oozed from his wound. When, however, the wound grew 
dry, and the blood ceased [to flow], sharp pains possessed the 
8l9:ength of Atreus*s son. And as when the sharp pang 
seizes a woman in travail, piercing, which the Ilithyise, 
daoghters of Juno, who preside over childbirth, send forth, 
keeping bitter pangs in their possession ; so did sharp an- 
goii^ enter the strength of the son of Atreus. And he sprang 
into his chariot, and ordered his charioteer to drive on to 
the hoUow ships ; for he was tortured at heart. And vocife- 
nting, he shouted aloud to the Greeks : 

** O friends, leaders, and rulers over the Argives, repel ye 
now the severe battle rom the sea-traversing barks, since 
^lovident Jove does not permit me to combat all day with 
the .Trojans.*' 

Thus he spoke ; and the charioteer lashed on the faii-- 

* The name and fate of this hero unclassicalljr remind us of the '' gone 
floon" of American celebrity, immortalized in the *' at homes'' of the late 
ChtcdtB Matthews. 

' '* The Scholiasts and Eustathius explain this epithet by the received 
opinion that trees in exposed situations are usually the strongest and most 
vigorous from their frequent agitation by the wind." — Kennedy. 
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maned steeds towards the hollow ships; and they, not 
unwiUing, flew. They were covered with foam as to- their 
breasts, and were s{»:inkled beneath with dnst^ as they boxe 
the a£Qioted king apart from the battle. But Hector, wl 
he observed AgEunemnon going apart, exhorted both 
Trojans and Lycians, shouting aloud : jMK/ 

" Ye Trojans, Lycians^ and close-fighting Dardanianybe 
men, my fiiends, and be mindful of impetuous might. The 
bravest hero has departed, and Satumian Jove has given 
great glory to me. But straightway urge your solid-hoofed 
horses against the gallant Greeks, that ye may bear off 
higher glory." 

Thus saying, he aroused the courage and spirit of each. Ab 
when perchance some huntsman should urge his whito- 
toothed dogs against a rustic wild boar or lion; so Heoter, 
the son of Pdam, equal to man-slaughtering Mars, urged the 
magnanimous Trojans against the Greeks. He himsell^ 
having mighty courage, advanced among the first, and rushed 
into Qie battle, like unto a storm blowing from above, and 
which rushing down, stirs up the purple deep. 

Then whom first and whom last, did Hector, son of Pziam, 
slay, when Jove gave him glory 1 Assseus indeed firsts aaA 
Autonoiis, and Opites, and Dolops, son of Clytis, and Oph^ 
tins, and Agelaus, and .^Slsymnus, and Orus, and Hipponoufl^ 
persevering in fight. These leaders of the Greeks he theft 
slew, and afben^Tards the common crowd; as when the west 
wind drives to and firo the clouds of the impetuous^ souths 
lashing them with an impetuous blast, and many a swollen^ 
billow is rolled along, whilst the foam is scattered on hi^ 
by the far-straying blast of the wind; thus were many heads 
of the people subdued by Hector. Then iiideed would there 
have been ruin; and inevitable deeds had been done, and the 
flying Greeks had fidlen in flight into their sh^s, had not 
IJlysses encouraged Diomede, the son of Tydeus: 

" Son of Tydeus, through what cause are we forgetfol of 
impetuous might ? But come hither, my Mend, stand by 
me; for surely it will be a disgrace^ if indeed crest-tossing 
Hector take lie ships." 

* Or ** serenizing, caiudn; a clear sky." Heyne compares ** albns 
notoB," in Horace. Bat see Kennedy. 

^ Neuter of the Ionic adjective rpo^c^ftkyag, thTpaftjQ. 
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■ Him then valiant Diomede, answering, addressed: ''I 
indeed will remain, and be coorageons; although there will 
be little use^ lor joa, ednoe dond'-compeUing Jove chooses to 
give g^Lory to the Trojans rather than to us." 

He said, and burled Thymbrssus from bis chariot to the 
ground, striking him with bis spear upon the left pap ; but 
Ulysses [slew] Molion, the godlike attendant of the king. 
These tnen tney left^ since they caused them to cease from 
irar. Then both, adyamsing through the multitude, excited 
oonfruDon; as when two boars, frdl of courage, rush upon the 
lionnds; so they returning to the fight, cut down the Tro- 
jans; and the Greeks joyfoUy gained a respite, avoiding 
ncible Hector. Next they took a chanot and two warriors, 
ihe bravest of the people, the two sons of Percosian Merops, 
Ti^ above all was skilled in augury, nor would permit his 
sons to maxcb to the man-destroying war : yet did they not 
obey bim, because the destinies of black death led them on. 
Th^ spear-renowned Diomede, the son of Tydeus, depriving 
tif life and breath, despoiled of their splendid armour. And 
Ulysses slew Hippodamus and Hyperochus. 

Then the son of Batum, looking down frY)m Ida^ stretched 
hr tbexa the contest witb equsd tension, and they slaughtered 
one another. The son of Tydeus indeed wounded on the 
hip^ witb bis spear, the hero Agastrophus, son of Pseon; for 
Ids horses were not at band for him to take flight ; but he 
bad erred greatly in his mind, for his attendant kept them 
^part^ whilst be rushed on foot through the foremost com- 
batants, tOl be lost his life. But Hector quickly perceived 
it along the ranks, and hastened towards them, shouting; 
and witb bim followed the phalanxes of the Trojans. Dio- 
mede, brave in the din of battle, beholding him, shuddered, 
tad immediately addressed Ulysses, who was near ; 

''Towards us is this great destruction, dreadful Hector, 
now rolled. But come, let us stand finn, and awaiting^ 
repulse [bim]." 

He said, and brandishixig his long-shadowed spear, burled 
it, and smote bim on the summit of the helmet on his head; 
nor, aiming did he miss. But brass wandered from brass, 
nor did it reach the white skin ;^ for the threefold oblong 

* Hesydiins : ''H^oc* tfSovriy Kai otj^tKos. 
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helmet stopped it, which Phoebus Apollo had given Iool 
Hector hastily retired to a distance, and was mini^ed wbh 
the crowd. And he (Hector) Mling upon his knee^ mauobei 
80, and supported himself with his strong hand aggiiist tii^ 
earth, whUst dark night overshadowed his 6jes. Bat whilst 
the son of Tydeus was following after the impuhie of' tiie 
spear far through the foremost combatants, where it wais 
fixed in the earth, Hector, in the meantime, breathed agaiti, 
and springing again into his chariot, drove into the cz^^wdj 
and avoided black deatL And valiant Diomede> msKng 
upon him with his spear, addressed him : 

'' Dog, thou hast escaped indeed death at present, althoagk 
destruction approached near thee. Now again has Tha^btm 
Apollo rescued thee, to whom thou art wont to ofier prajen^ 
advancing into the clash of spears. But I will asdorodly 
make an end of thee, meeting thee again, if perchance attj 
one of the gods be an ally to me. Now, however, I will go 
against others, whomsoever I can find." 

He said, and slew the spear-renowned son of Pseon. But 
Paris, the husband of £Eur-haired Helen, leaning against a 
pillar, at the tomb of the deceased hero, Dardanian Ilus, thd 
aged leader of the people, bent his bow against the son of 
^deus, the shepherd of the people. Whilst he was removing 
the variegated corslet from the breast of gallant Agastrc^htH^ 
the shield from his shoulders, and his heavy casque, he 
(Paris) in the meantime was drawing back the horn of his 
bow, and struck him on the broad part of the right foot, nor 
did the weapon escape in vain from his hand; and the arrow 
went entirely into the ground. And he, laughing very joyfidiy, 
sprang from his ambuscade, and boasting, spoke: 

'' Thou art struck, nor has the weapon escaped me in vain; 
Would tlMlty fitriking thee in the lower part of the groin, I 
had deprived thee of life. Thus, indeed, would the Tlrogans 
have respired from destruction, who now are thrilled wi^ 
horror al thee, as bleating goats at the lion." 

Biit him valiant Diomede, undismayed, addressed : 

*' AiAor , reviler, decked out with curls, woman's man, if 
now in arms thou wouldst make trial of me, hand to hand, 
thy bow should not avail thee, and numerous arrows ; ^ whnreas 

1 Cf. Ui. 39, sqq.; Hor. Od. i. 15, 13. 
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now, having grazed the hroad part of 1117 foot, thou boastest 
thua I rc^ji^ it not, as though a woman had wounded me, 
or a flillj bc^ : for idle ia the weapon of an un warlike, good- 
fiyr-noihaig man. From me, indeed, it is otherwise ; for if 
one be touched but sli^tly, the weapon is piercing, and 
fixthwitii renders him lifeless ; and the cheeks of his wife are 
focrowed on both sides, and his children are orphans ; but 
criiQaoning the earth with his blood, he putrefies, and the 
bizda annmd him are more numerous than the women.** 

Thus he spoke; but spear-renowned Ulysses coming near, 
stood before him, and he (Diomede) sitting down behind him, 
drew the swift shaft out of his foot, and severe agony darted 
tiuoogh his body. Then he leaped into his chariot, and com- 
mandad his charioteer to drive to the hollow ships ; for he 
was grieved at heart. But spear-renowned Ulysses was 
left alone, nor did any of the Greeks remain beside bim, a& 
fear had seized upon all. Wherefore, groaning inwardly, he 
addieesed his own mighty soul : 

^Alasi what will become of mel Great would be the 
diB|»raoe if I fly, alarmed at the multitude ; but worse would 
it be if I were taken alone: but the son of Saturn hath 
strode the rest of the Greeks with terror. But wherefore 
dpes my spirit discuss these things with me ? for I know 
that cowards indeed retire from the battle ; but whosoever 
should be brave in combat, it is altogether necessary that ho 
stand firmly, whether he be wounded, or wound another/' 

Whilst he revolved these things within his mind and soul, 
the ranks of the shielded Trojans in the meantime came 
upon him, and enclosed him in the midst, placing [their] 
hane in the midst of them. As when dogs and vigorous 
jontha rush against a boar on all sides, but he comes out 
friMn a deep thicket, sharpening his white tusk mthin his 
crooked jaws; on all sides they rush upon him, and a 
gtiA^mg of teeth arises : but they remain at a distance from 
him, terrible as he is : so the Trojans did rush round Ulysses, 
dear to Jove. But he wounded above the shoulder blameless 
Deiopites^ springing upon him with his sharp spear; and 
afterwards he slew Thoon and Ennomous. With his spear 
he next wounded Chersidamas, when leaping from his chariot, 
in the navel, below his bossed shield ; but he, falling amid 
the dust, grasped the earth with the hollow of his hand. 
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These indeed he left, and next woonded witii his spear 
CharopSy scm of Hippesas^ and brother of noble Soctis. Bat 
Socus, godlike hero, hastened to give him aid; and approachr 
ing very near, he stood, and addressed him in these words: 

*' O illustxious Ulysses, insatiable in crafts and toil, to-daj 
shalt thoa either heist over the two sons of Hij^pasiis, haTing 
slain such heroes, and stripped them of their arms, or else 
stricken by my spear, thou shalt lose thy life." 

Thus saying, he smote him upon the shield equal on all 
sides. The rapid weapon penetrated the sbiniTig i^eld, and 
was fixed through the curiously-wrought corslet, and tore <^ 
all the skin from his sides. But Pallas Minerva sa£Eered it 
not to be mingled with the entrails of the hero. And UlyBBes 
perceived that the weapon had not come upon him mortally, 
and retiring, he addressed [this! speech to Socus: 

*^ Ah ) wretch; very soon indeed will dreadful destmctioli 
overtake thee. Without doubt thou hast caused me to cease 
from fighting with the Trojans, but I declare that death and 
black &te shall be thine tins day; and that, subdued beneath 
my spear, thou shalt give glory to me, and thy soiil to steed- 
&med Pluto."! 

He said, and the other, tuming again to flight, had begun 
to retreat, but whilst he was tuming, he (Ulysses) fixed his 
spear in his back between the shoulders, and drove it throng^ 
Ins breast. Falling, he made a crash, and noble Ulysses 
boasted over him: 

.'' O Socus, son of warlike, horse-breakiog Bippasas, the 
end of death has anticipated thee, nor hasfc thou escaped. 
Ah ! wretch, neither thy father nor venerable mother shall 
close thine eyes for thee, dead as thou art, but ravenous 
birds shall tear thee, flapping about thee with dense wings: 
but when I die, the noble Greeks will pay me funeral 
honours.** 

So saying, he plucked the strong spear of warlike Socus 
out of his flesh and bossy shield; and Ins blood gushed fortlL 
as he drew it out, and tortured his mind. But the ms^ 
nanimous Trojans, when they beheld the blood of Uly oB Si ^ 
encouraging one another through the crowd, all rushed on 
against him; whilst he kept retreating backws^rds, and calkd 

^ Probably so called from the steeds {** inferDi raptoris eqaos,*' Cland. 
deRapt. Pros. i. 1) by which he stole away Proserpine. See Hie Scholiast. 
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to his compamons. Thiice did lie then shout as much as the 
head of mortal oould oontain, and thrioe warlike Menelaos 
heard him exclaiming, and instantly addressed Ajax, being 
near: 

" Most noble Ajaz, son of Telamon, chieftain of the people, 
the cry of invincible Ulysses has come upon me, like to that, 
as if the Tzojans were greatly pressing upon him, being alone, 
having cut him off in the sharp fight. Wherefore let us go 
through the crowd, as it is better to aid him. I fear lest 
being left alone amidst the Trojans, he suffer aught, although 
being brave, and there be great want [of him] to the Greeka" 

Thus speaking, he led the way, and the godlike hero 
£D]k>wed iJong with him. Then they foimd TJlysses, dear to 
Jove; and around him followed the Trojans, like tawny 
jackals round an antlered stag when wounded in the moun- 
tains, which a man hath stricken with an arrow &om the 
bowrtring. Him indeed, flying, it escapes on its feet, 
as long as the blood is warm, and its knees have the 
power of motion. But when the swift arrow hath subdued 
it, the zaw-devonring jackals destroy it in a shady grove 
among the mountains. Chance, however, brings thither the 
destructive lion: the jackals then fly in terror, and he 
devours. So at that time followed the Trojans, numerous 
and brave, round warlike, crafty Ulysses; but the hero, 
rushing on with his spear, warded off the merciless day. 
Then Ajax came near, bearing his shield, like a tower, and 
stood beside him ; and the ^&ojans fled, terrified, different 
vays. In the meantime warlike Menelaus, taking him by 
the hand, withdrew [him] from the throng, till his attendant 
drove his horses near. JBut Ajax, springing upon the Tro- 
jua, slew Dorydus, son of Priam, an illegitimate son; and 
next wounded Pandocus. Lysander he wounded, and Py- 
rma, and Pylartes. And as when an overflowing river 
comes down on the plain, a torrent from the moimtains, 
aeoampaDied by the shower of Jove, and bears along with it 
many dry oaks and many pines, and casts forth the swollen 
tooent into the sea; so illustrious Ajax, routing [them], 
poTBoed [them] along the plain, slaughtering both horses and 
men. iTor as yet had Hector heard it; for he was flghting 
QQ the left of the battle, on the banks of the river Scamander ; 
for there chiefly fell the heads of men, and an inextinguish-: 
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able clamour had arisen around mighty Nestor, and waiiike 
Idomenens. Among these did Hector mingle, perfomiiiig 
arduous deeds mth his spear and equestrian skill, and- be >Rrw 
laying waste the phalanxes of youths. Nevertheless the 
noble Greeks would not have retired from the way, had not ; 
Paris, the husband of fidr-haired Helen, disabled Mac^aui, i 
the shepherd of the people, performing prodigies of valoiui . 
wounding him on the right shoulder with a triple^barbed 
arrow. For him then the valour-breathing Greeks trembled, ^ 
lest perchance they should slay him, the battle giving w;^, . 
and immediately Idomeneus addressed noble Nest<»r: ! 

''O Neleian Nestor, great glory of the Greeks^ come, j 
ascend thy chariot, and let Machaon moimt beside thee ; and . 
direct thy solid-hoofed horses with all speed tomirds ihe [ 
ships, for a medical man is equivalent to many others, both ^ 
to cut out arrows, and to apply mild remedies." ^ 

Thus he spoke, nor did the Gerenian knight Nestor diih , 
obey. Forthwith he ascended his chariot, and Machaon* the 
son of .^Bsculapius, blameless physician, mounted beside hinn; 
but he lashed on the steeds, and they flew not uuwilliti^ 
towards the hollow ships, for there it was agreeable to Horn 
inclination [to go]. 

But Cebriones, sitting beside Hector, perceived the Trqjaos 
in confusion, and addr^sed him in [these] words : '' Hector, 
we two are mingling here with the Greeks in the oitbskirt 
of evil-sounding battle, whilst the other Trojans are thrown ^ 
into confusion in crowds, both their horses and themsd.v«a 
Telamonian Ajax is routing them, for I know, him well, lor 
around his shoulders he bears a broad shield. But lot us alio 
direct our horses and chariot thither, where cavalry aod 
in&ntry, having engaged in the« evil strife, are slaught^iog 
each other, and inextinguishable tumult hath arisen.*" 

Thus then having spoken, he lashed on the fior-miiQad 



* Scribonius Largus, Compos. Med. cc. '* Neque chimrgU ane i 
neqae hec sine chirurgiat id est, sine ea parte quae medicamentonun otffiiii 
usum habeat, perfici possunt ; sed alie ab aliis adjuyantor, et <|iiaai-eoii- 
samantur." Where John Bhodius well observes : *' Antiquoa iiUliBigiii 
Homeras Chironis ezemplo herbarum suods vnlnera sanasae neoMnft. 
Hunc et sectiones adhibuisse notat Pindarus Pyth. Od. ill. Neque im- 
niorum fons IX. A. to iKraavHv omisit." Cf. Celsus, Pref. witHthe 
notes of Almeloveen, and lib. vii. praef., where the diimrgical part of 
ancient medicine is amusingly discussed. 
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steeds "witli his shrill-cracking lash. But they, sensible of 
the stroke, speedily bore the swift chariot through Trojans 
and Greeks, trampling on both corses and shields. With 
bk>od the whole axletree was stained beneath, and the rims 
around the chariotHseat, which the drops from the horses' 
hooft, and from the wheel-tires, spattered. But he longed to 
enter the crowd of heroes, and to break through, springing 
upon them. And he sent destructive tumult upon the 
Qieeka^ and abstained very little from the spear. Among 
the milks of other men indeed he ranged with his spear, his 
sword, and with huge stones ; but he dbunned the conftict of 
Tehanomian Ajax. 

Bat lofty-throned Jove excited fear within Ajax, and he 

stood oon^Mmded, and cast behind him his shield of seven 

halls' hidea FanioHsrtruck he retired, gazing on all sides like a 

wild beast^ turning to and fro, slowly moving knee after knee. 

As when dogs and rustic men drive a ravening lion from the 

stall of oxei^ who, keeping watch all night, do not allow him 

to cany off the &t of their cattle, but he, eager for their 

iflashy rashes on, but profits nought, for numerous javelins fly 

against him from danng hands, and blazing torches, at which 

be trembles, although Virions ; but in the morning he stalks 

away with saddened mind : so Ajax, sad at heart, then 

letiied, much against his will, from the Trojans; for he 

ftared for the ships of the Greeks. And as when a stubborn 

iflB^npon whose sides ^ many sticks have already been broken, 

entering in, browses on the tall crop, but the boys still beat 

kim with sticks, although their strength is but feeble, and 

with difficulty drive him out, when he is satiated with food, 

m then at length the magnanimous Trojans and £Eur-sum> 

numed allies continually fi:mowed Ajax, ^e mi^ty son of 

Telamon, striking the middle of his shield with missile 

■weopona And Ajax, sometimes wheeling about, was mindful 

of impetuous might, and checked the phalanxes of the hoi'se- 

breating Trojans^ but again he would turn himself to fly. 

But he porevented all from advancing to the swift ships, whilst 

■^Miding "h^Tngftlf between the Trojans and Greeks he raged 

impetuonsly. And spears hurled against him from daring 

bands^ stu^ some indeed in his ample shield, and many, 

* Such seems to be the force of dfi^ig. 
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though eager to glut themselves with his flesh, stood fixed in 
the ground between, before they could reach his fair skin. 

"Whom when Enrypylus, the iliustiious son of Evsemon, 7 
perceiyed pressed hard widi many darts, advancing he stood ' 
beside him, and took aim with his shining spear; and smote ~ 
Apisaon, son of PhausiaSy shepherd of the people, in the Hver, 
under the diaphragm; and immediately relaxed his limlxi f 
And when godlike Alexander observed him stripping off the ' 
armour of Apisaon, he instantly bent his bow against Emy- 
pylus, and smote him with an arrow upon the right thi|^; ~ 
and the reed was broken, and pained his thigh. Then he ftU ~ 
back into the column of his companions, avoiding &te, and ~ 
shouting, he cried with a loud voice to the Greeks : 

" O Mends, leaders, and rulers over the Greeks;, raU^inJB^ *= 
stand firm, and ward off the merciless day from Ajax, who is ^ 
hard pressed with darts; nor do I thiok that he will escape ' 
fix>m the dread-resounding battle. But by all means stand 
firm round mighty Ajax, the son of Telamon."* 

So spake the wounded Eorypylus,- and they stood veiy near '^ 
him, resting their shields upon their shoulders, and lifting 
up their spears. But Ajax came to meet them, and tuniiog *- 
about, stood firm, when he reached the body of his comrades. ^ 
Thus they indeed combated like blazing fire. 

In the meantime the Neleian steeds, sweating, bore Nestor 
£rom the battle, and conveyed Machaon, the shepherd of the ' 
people. And noble Achilles, swift of foot, looking forth, be- 
held him ; for he stood upon the prow of his great ship, gazang - 
at the severe labour and lamentable rout. Straightway he ' 
addressed Fatrodus, his companion, calling [to hdmj from the 
ship; and he, hearing him within the tent, came forth, like 
unto Mars : but it was the beginning of misfortune to him. 
Him first the gallant son of Menoetius addressed: "Why 
dost thou call me, Achilles, and what need hast thou of 
me?" 

But him swift-footed Adiilles answering, addressed : "Noble 
son of Menoetius, most dear to my soul, soon I think that the 
Greeks will stand round my knees entreating, for a necessity 
no longer tolerable invades them. But go now, Patrodns^ 
dear to Jove, ask Nestor what man this is whom he is carry- 
ing wounded from the battle. Behind, indeed, he wholly re- 
sembles Machaon, the son of ^sculapius, but I have not 
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leheld the oountenance of the man : for the horses passed by 
ae, hastening onward.'* 

Thus he spoke, and Patrodns was obedient to his dear 
omiade, and hastened to run to the tents and ships of the 



Bat when they came to the tent of the son of Neleus, they 
kemBelves descended to the fertile earth, and Euiymedony 
he attendant of the old man, unyoked the mares from the 
hiziot; whilst tiiey refreshed themselves from the sweat 
[pom their tunics>^ standing towards the breeze beside the 
hate of the 8e% and afterwards, entering the tent, they sat 
bfwn upon coaches. Bat for them &^-cailed Heoamede 
repaied a mixtore, she whom the old man had brought from 
jenedos;, when Achilles laid it waste, the daughter of mag- 
■nimooB Aisdnoiis, whom the Greeks selected for him, be- 
anse he sorpassed all in counseL First she set forward for 
hem a handsome, (^anus-footed, well-polished table ; then 
ipon it a brazen tray, and on it an onion, a relish' for the 
liSQght, as well as new honey, and beside it the fruit of 
acred com. likewise a splendid cup^ near them, which the 
lid man had brought from home, studded with golden nails. 
LtB handles were four, and around each were two golden 
pigeons feeding, and under it were two bottoms. Another 
indeed would have removed it with difficulty from the table, 
bong full; but aged Nestor rais^ it without difBiculty. In 
it the woman, like unte the goddesses, had mixed for them 
himnian wine, and grated over it a goat's-milk cheese with 
aloBzen rasp, and sprinkled white flour upon it: then bade 
yiem drink, as soon as she had prepared the potion. But 
idien dnnking they had removed parching thirst, they 
atmsed themselves, addressing each other in conversation. 
Aad Patroclus stood at the doors, a godlike hero. 

But the old man, perceiving him, rose from his splendid 
Mity and taking him by the hand, led him in, and bade him 

' " Conacnte dirt\l/' leard rbv \ip& %(r. /. e. refreshed — cooled — them, 
■beg, by ■tanding in front of the hreeze and drying off the perspiration 
vitk nUtrai tiieir garments were saturated." — Kennedy. 

' RobaUj the onion acted as a stimulant to drinking, as andioyies and 
^hm are now used. 

* It was an dfi^iKvwskKoy. Cf. i. &84, and Bnttm. Lezil. p. 93. 
Thoe were two dom roimd eadi handle, mining eight in all. 
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be seated. But Patrodiis, on the other side, declined^ and . 
uttered [this] reply : 

'' No seat [for me]^ O Jove-nurtured sage, nor wilt thoB | 
persuade me. Revered and irafidble^ is he who sent me fartk ^ 
to inquire who this man is whom thou leadest wounded; but j| 
even I myself know, iar I perceive Machaon, the shephml cf i 
the people. Now, however, in order to deliver my m ooang ^ y 
I will return again an ambaasador to Achilles; for w^ dast '^ 
thou know, O Jove-nurtured sage, what a terrible man he is; ^ 
soon would he blame even the blameless.'* . 

But him the Gerenian kni^t Nestor then answered : '^Biiii ^ 
why indeed does Achilles thus compassionate the boom idHHnd ^ 
Greeks, as many as have been wounded with weapons t Nor |^ 
knows he how great sorrow hath arisen throughout the ana^ ^ 
for the bravest lie in the ships, smitten in the distant or tiid ^ 
close £ght.^ Stricken is brave Biomede, the son of TydfgoM, ^ 
and wounded is spear-renowned Ulysses, as well as AgamflWg .^ 
non. Eurypylus also has been wounded in the thigh with 4jt b 
arrow : and this other have I lately brought fi^m battia^ u 
smitten with an arrow from the b^wstrii|^: yet A^ f 
being brave, regards not the Greeks, nor pities them. BO0C' | 
he wait until the swifb ships near the se% contrary to.tkf 1 
will of the Greeks, be consumed with the hostile fire, and in|h T 
ourselves be slain one after the other 1 For my strength ii? i 
not as it formerly was in my active members. Would tJiat (; '^ 
were thus young, and my might was firm, as when a 
took place between the Means and us, about the 
away some oxen, when, driving away in reprisal, I slew 
moneus, the valiant son of Hypeirochus, who dwelt in £&i 
for he, defending his cattle, was smitten among the first la^i 
javelin &om my hand, and there fell ; and his rustic 
fled on every side. And we drove fix)m the plain a 
great booty, fifty droves of oxen, as many flocks of abeeip, 
many herds of swine, and as many broad herds of goate^ 
hundred and fifty yellow steeds, all mares, and beneath 
there were colts. And these we drove within Neleian 
ai night towards the city; but Neleus was delighted in 
mind, because many things had fallen to my lot, going as 
young man to the war. But with the appearing 

* Or '* respected/' as the Oxford translator renders it. 

^ Cf. iv. 540, for the distinction between jSttXriftivoi and ovrdfUimu *\ 
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ed aloud for those to approach to whom a debt 
rich Elis ; and the leading heroes of the Pylians 
, divided [the spoil], (because the Epeans owed a 
any); for we in Pylns, [being] few, were over- 
dth evil For the Herculean might, coming in 
ITS, did us mischief and as many as were bravest 
For we^ the sons of illustrious Neleus, were 
' whom I alone am left, but all the rest have 
Elated at these things, the brazen-mailed Epeans, 
IS, devised wicked deeds. But the old man chose 
a herd of cattle and a large flock of sheep, seleet- 
hundred and their shepherds; for even to him a 
was due in rich Elis : four horses, victorious in 
ith their chariots, which had gone for the ^prizes j 
ere about to run for a tripod ; but Augeas, king 
itained them there, and dismissed the charioteer, 
account of his steeds. At which words and deeds 
n, being wroth, chose out for himself mighty num- 
;ave the rest to the people to divide, that no one 
way defrauded by him of his just proportion. We 
)mplished each of these things, and were perform- 
es to the gods through the city, when on the third 
11 came at once, both the citizens themselves and 
hoofed steeds, in ftdl force : and with them were 
two Molions, being still youths, nor as yet very 
impetuous might. There is a certain city, a lofty 
essa, fer away at the Alpheus, the last of sandy 
s they invested, eager to overthrow it. But when 
Tossed the whole plain, Minerva, hastening from 
»ine to us by night as a messenger, that we should 
nor did she assemble an unwilling people at Pylus, 
ry eager to fight. Still Neleus would not idlow 
rmed, but concealed my horses, for he said that I 
all acquainted with warlike deeds. Yet even thus 
picuous amongst our cavalry, even although being 
>r thus did ]Vfinerva conduct me to battle. There 

river, Minyeiiis, emptying itself into the sea near 
sre we, the Pylian horsemen, awaited divine Mom, 

swarms of infantry poured in. Thence in full 
)ped in armour, we came at mid-day to the sacred 
Alpheus. There having offered fair victims to 

P 
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almiglitj <}'oye, a bull to the Alpheus^ and a bull to Neptune, 
but an untrained heifer to blue<eyed Minerva, we then 
took supper through the army by troops; and we each dept 
in our arms along the river's stream. In the meantime the 
magnanimous Epeans stood around, desirous to lay waste the 
dty ; but a mighty work of Mars first appeared to them': 
for as soon as the splendid sun was eloYatcd above the earth, 
we were engaged in the battle, praying to Jove and to 
Minerva. But when now the battle ci the Pyliaxis and 
Means began, I first slew a man, the wamor Molion, and 
bore away his solid-hoofed steeds : he was the son-in-law of 
Augeas, and possessed his eldest daughter, yelIow4udved 
Agamede, who well understood as many drags as the wide 
earth isourishes. Him advancing against [me], I smote with 
my brazen spear. He fell in the . dust, and springing into 
his chariot, I then stood among the foremost combatants; 
but the magnanimous Epeans fl^ terrified in different direc- 
tions when they beheld the hero &Uen, the leader of their 
cavalry, he who was the best to fight. But I rushed upon 
them like unto a black whirlwind ; and I took fifty cha- 
riots, and in each two men bit the ground with their teetiii 
vanquished by my spear. And now indeed I should have 
slain the youthful Molions, the sons ^ of Actor, had not 
their sire, wide-ruling Keptune, covering them with a thick 
haze, preserved them &om the war. Then Jove delivered 
into the hands of the Pylians great strength, for so long did 
we follow them through the long ^ plain, both slaying thett,- 
and gathering up rich armour, until he had driven our lu»nes 
to Buprasiimi, fertile in wheat, to the rook Olenia and 
Alesium, where it is called Colone : whence Minerva tuzned 
back the people. Then having killed the last man, I left* 
him ; but the Greeks guided back their swift steeds firan 
Buprasium to Pylus ; and all gave glory to Jove, of the god%' 
and to Kestor, of men. Thus was I, as sure as ever I ex- 
isted, among men : but Achilles will enjoy his valour alone : 
surely I think that he will hereafter greatly lament, when 
the people have bitterly perished. O. my Mend, Menoetiiui 
did assuredly thus command thee on that day when he senli 
thee from Phthia to Agamemnon. For we being both- 

^ /. e. the reputed sons. 

• See Schol. Etym. M. s. v., and Alberti on Hesych. t. iL p. 1247 
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ithin, I and noble TJlysses, distinctly heard all things in the 
iUsy as he charged you : but -w^e were come to the well- 
ihabited palace of Peleus, collecting an army through fertile 
reeoe. There then we found the hero Menoetius within, as 
b11 as thee, and Achilles besides ; but the aged horseman, 
eleos, was burning the fiit thighs of an ox to thunder- 
^joking Joye, within the endosnre ^ of his palace, and held 
golden cup, pouring the dark wine over the blazing sacrifice, 
ioth of you were then employed about the flesh of the ox, 
hilst we stood in the vestibule ; but Achilles, astonished, 
aped up, and led us in, taking us by the hand, and bade us 
b seated: and he set in order before us the offerings of 
ospitality which are proper for guests. But when we were 
ttiftted with eating and drinking, I began disoonrse, exhort 
ig you to follow along with us. Ye were both very willing, 
od they both commanded you many things. Aged Peleus 
I the flist place directed his son Achilles ever to be the 
ravest, and to be conspicuous above others ; but to thee 
gain Menoetius, the son of Actor, thus gave charge : ' My 
m, Achilles indeed is superior in birth ; but thou art the 
Ider. And he is much superior in strength : but still do 
lou frequently suggest to hun proper advice, and admonish 
id direct him, and he will surely be obedient in what is for 
us own] good.' Thus did the old man command thee ; but 
LOU art forgetful: but even now do thou mention these 
dngs to warlike AchQles, if perchance he may be obedient. 
Tho knows i^ advising him, thou mayest, with the gods* as- 
Btance, arouse his mind ? For the admonition of a Mend is 
MkL But if within his mind he avoid some prophecy, and 
IB venerable mother has told him anything £x)m Jove, let 
im at least send thee forth; and with thee let the other 
wosB of the Myrmidons follow, if indeed thou mayest be 
one aid to the Greeks. Let him likewise give his beautiful 
moor to thee, to be borne into battle, if perchance the Tro- 
m^ aBsimilating thee to him, may abstain from the conflict, 
id the warlike sotis of the Greeks, already afflicted, may 
\Bpire; and there be a little respite from fighting.^ But you, 

* Properly, the fence or barrier of the enclosure. 

* There are sereral diflferent interpretations for this line : 1, Schneider 
plains it : '' They have but short time to respire ; for if not at once 
fisted, they wiU be destroyed. *' 2. ** Short will be the cessation fcoio. 

p2 
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[who are] fresh, will, with fighting, easily drive back naien 
wearied, towards the city, £x)in the Eihips and tents." 

Thus he spake, and he aroused the spirit within his b^ ; 
and he hastened to run to the ships to Achillesi, the gian4spii 
of .ZBacus. But when now Patroclus, running, arrived at.ihe. 
ships of godlike Ulysses, where were their forum andv^t o^ 
justice, and there the altars of their gods also were erected, 
there Eurypylus, the noble son of Evsemon, wounded wii&'aa 
arrow in the thigh, limping from the battle, met him. DcNm 
his back ran the copious sweat from his shoulders and h^id, 
and from the grievous wound oozed the black blood ; never^ 
theless his mind was finn. Seeing him, the gallant son of 
Menoetius pitied him, and, grieving, spoke winged words : 

*^ Alas ! unhappy men, leaders and rulers over the Greeb^ 
are ye then thus destined, &r away from your friends, api^ 
native land, to satiate the swift dogs at Troy with your white 
fiit ? But come, tell me this, O Jove-nurtured hero, Eury- 
pylus, will the Greeks still at all sustain mighty Hector, or 
wiD they now be destroyed, subdued by his spear ?" 

But him prudent Eurypylus in turn addressed : "No 
longer, Jove-nurtured Patroclus, will there be aid for the 
Greeks, but they will fisdl back upon the black ships. For 
already all, as many as were once bravest, lie at the ships, 
stricken or wounded by the hands of the Trojans, whose 
strength ever increases. But do thou now, indeed, save me, 
leading me to my black ship ; and cut out the arrow from 
my thigh, and wash the black blood ^ from it with warm 
water; then sprinkle upon it mild drugs, salubrious, which 
they say thou wert taught by Achilles, whom Chiron in- 
structed, the most just of the Centaurs. For the physicians, 
Podalirius and Machaon, the one, I think, having a wound, 
lies at the tents, and himself in want of a £biultless physidan, 

war.'' 3. ''A cessation, or breathing-time, from war, although short, 
will be agreeable.'' 4. '* Supply ' may be,* and translate, * and that there 
may be a short breathing-time from the battle ;' although this lastinyolves. 
some tautology with the preceding line." — Ed. Dubl. 

' Cf. Virg. ^n. x. 834 : '* Yulnera siccabat lymphis." The manner in 
which this was done is described by Celsus, ▼. 26 1 ''Si profusionem 
timemus, sicds lineamentis vulnus implendum est, supraque imponenda 
spongia ex aqua frigida expressa, ac manu super comprimcnda." Cf. 
Athen. ii. 4. 
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(aid {he other awaits the sharp battle of the Trojans upon the 
plain. " 

Bat him again the brave son of Menoetius addressed : 
'' How then will these things turn out ? What shall we do, 
hero Euiypjlus ? I go that I may deliver a message to 
warlike AchilleSy with which venerable Nestor, guardian of 
the Greeks, has intrusted me : but even thus I cannot neglect 
thee, sfflicted.'* 

H^ said, and having laid hold of the shepherd of the 
peopio under his breast, bore him to the tent, and his 
atfandant^ when he saw him, spread imder him bulls' hides. 
There [Patroclus] laying him at length, cut out with a knife 
the bitter, sharp arrow from his thigh, and washed the black 
blood from it with warm water. Then he applied a bitter, 
jain-aiasnaging root, rubbing it in his hands, which checked 
an his pangs : the wound, indeed, was dried up, and thei 
lildddUng ceased. 



ii\ 
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BOOK THE TWELFTH. 



A&GUMENT. 

Tie Trojans assail the raaopart, and Hector, despite an omec 
Pofydamas inlerprets nnnvonrably, attacks and forces the g 
opens a way to the ships. 

Thu& then at the tents the valiaiit son of Menoetii 
healing the wounded Eurypyhis : but the Greeks ai 
jans kept fighting in masses ; nor was the ditch 
Greeks destined to prove a baxrier any longer, and tl 
wall firom above, which they had erected in defence 
ships; but they had drawn a foss aronnd (nor ha 
given splendid hecatombs to the gods) ; that it ei 
within, might defend the swift ships and the great 
But it was built against the will of the immorta 
therefore it remained not perfect for any long perioc 
long as Hector was alive, and Achilles indi^iant, a 
city of king Priam unravaged, so long was the migh 
of the Greeks firm. But when all the bravest of tl 
jans were dead, and many of the Greeks were subdu 
others left surviving, when iu the tenth year the 
Priam was sacked, and the Greeks went in their s! 
their dear fiitherland ; then at length Keptune and 
took counsel to demolish the wall, introducing the si 
of rivers, as many as flow into the sea fi:om the 
mountains, both the Ehesus and the Heptaporus, the < 
and the Bhodius, the Granicus and the -^sepus, the 

^ Cf.Pseudo-Socrat. Epist. i. IIoXXoIc Bk woWd xal twv aXXa>i 
'TroitiT&v vtpi Stt&v Kal on rd fikv Kard rrjv avT&v PovXtjffiv 
fi€va Iwi rb Xwiov kKtaivtif rd dk icapd Bebv dXvaireXri vTrd^ 
irpo^aaif where Duport, p. 72, thinks there is a reference to th( 
passage. 
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Scamander and the SinioiSy where many shields and hebnets 
fell in the dust, and the race of demigod men. The mouths 
of all these Phflebus Apdilo turned to the same spot, and 
for nine days he directed their streams against the wall ; 
and Jove in the meantime rained continually, that he might 
the sooner render the walls overwhelmed by the sea. But 
the Earth-shaker [Neptone] himself holding the trident in 
his hands, led them on ; am then dispersed among the bil- 
lows all the foundations of beams and stones which the 
Greeks had laid with toiL And he made [all] level along 
the n^pid HJeUeepont, and again covered the vast shore with 
sands;, hsving demolished the wall : but then he turned the 
livers to go back into their own channels, in which they 
had formerly poured their sweet-flowing water.^ 

Thus were ](9'eptune and Apollo about to act hereafter; 
but then the battle and clamour burned around the well- 
built wall, and the stricken joists of the towers resounded : 
but the Greeks^ subdued by the scourge ^ of Jove, were de- 
tained, hemmed in at the hollow ships, dreading Hector, 
the ficrious cause of flight ; for hefou^t, as formerly, equal 
to a whirlwind. And as when a boar or Hon is occupied 
amongst the dogs and huntsmen, looking dreadfully with 
strength, and they, drawing themselves up in a square form,^ 
stand against bun, and hurl frequent javelins from their 
bands ; but never is his noble heart alarmed, nor is he put 
to fli^^; but his courage proves his death. And frequently 
lie turns round, trying the ranks of men ; and wheresoever 
lie has directed his attack, there the ranks of men give way : 
j9o Hector, going through the crowd, rolled along, indting 
liis companions to cross the trencL Nor did the swift-footed 



* On flie present state of the Troad, which appears, from physical 
hfiMt to jvsdfy the mytiiical description of Homer, — see Heyne and 
Koaedy. Compare Viif;, Ma. ii. 610, sqq.; Trypbiodor. 566, sqq. and 
660, sqq. 

' Heyne compares H. ziii. 812 ; P8end..£ar. Bhes. 37 ; Find. Pyth. 
ir. 390 ; Tryphiod. 596. The Scholiast on both passages, Hesychins, t. i. 
p. 1006, and the Schol. on Oppian. Hal. v. 282, suppose that the light- 
niiig is meant ; bat it is ftr better to understand, with Heyne,. ** terrore 
dirinitas immisso." 

' See Heyne, and Alberti on Hesych. t. ii. p. 1083. 
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honies dare [it] ; ^ but they loudly neighed, standing xxpouL tbe 
precipitous hrmk ; for the wide ditch affinghted [tiiem], nor 
was it easy to leap across, [by standing] near,^ or to "pan it, 
for overhaDging brinks stood round it on both sideiB^ iiiid 
beneath it was fortified with sharp palisades, which fbd «(iiis 
of the Greeks had fixed, close-set and large, as a defeom 
against hostile men. There a horse, drawing a swiftHNdling 
chariot, could not readily enter, but the in&ntry ong ef ly 
desLred.it, if they could accomplish it. Then indeed Poly- 
damas, standing near, addressed daring Hector : 

'' Hector, and ye other leaders of the Trojans, and allies, 
imwisely do we drive our fieet steeds through the trench, 
which is very difficult to pass ; since sharp palisades .stand in 
it, and near them is the wall of the Greeks. Wherefof« it is 
by no means possible for the cavalry to descend, or to fight, 
for it is a narrow place, where I think they wonld be 
wounded. For if indeed lofty-thundering Jove, designing 
evil, destroys the Greeks, but wishes to assist the Trojans, 
certainly I would wish this to take place even immediatd)r, 
that the Greeks perish here inglorious, away from Axgos. 
I( however, they rally, and a repulse horn the ships take 
place, and we be entangled in the dug trench, I do not sop- 
pose that then even a messenger will return back to the city 
from the Greeks. But come, let us all be persuaded as I 
shall advise. Let the servants keep our horses at the trench, 
and let us, all on foot, clad in armour, follow Hector in a 
close body ; but the Greeks will not withstand us, if indeed 
the end of destruction hang over them." 

Thus spake Polydamas ; but the safe counsel pleased 
Hector ; and immediately he leaped with his armour from c 
his chariot on the ground. Nor did the other Trojans 
assemble on horseback, but dismounting, they rushed on, 
when they beheld noble Hector. Then each commanded 
his own charioteer to rein his steeds in good order there 
at the trench, and they, separating, drawing themselves up, 

» Cf. Statiiw, Theb. x. 517 :— 

** — at patulas saltu traosmittere fossas 
'Horror eqnis ; hsrent trepidi, atque immane paventes 
Abruptum mirantnr agi." 
' Understand Ik rov ax^Sbv, ** adstando prope ad fossee Oram, ut saltn 
eiUas tnmsiUas.*' — Heyne. 



I 
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Old Iwong arranged in five columns, followed along with 
Jmr leaders. S(Mne then went with Hector and illustrious 
pioljdamaa, who were most numerous and brave, and who 
wm nKwt resolutely desirous, having broken down the wall, 
io-§f^ at the hollow ships. And Oebriones followed as a 
bhini.; for Hector left another, inferior to Oebriones, with 
[dg ohaiiot. Others Paris commanded, and Alcathous, and 
AgiK^ar. The third band Helenus and godlike Deiphobus, 
two ■oms of Priam; but the third [commander] was the hero 
Aaus, Aldus son of Hyrtacua, whom fiery, taU steeds brought 
from Ainaba^ £rom the river Selleis. But the fourth, .^Blneas, 
^ brave son of Anchises, led ; along with him were the two 
sons of Antenor, Archilochus and Aoamas, well skilled in 
evecy kind of fight. But Sarpedon conmianded the illus- 
tcioiis alliesy and chose to himself Glaucus and warlike 
ABteropeous; for they appeared to. him, next to himself 
decidedly the bravest of the rest : for he, indeed, excelled 
amcfig alL When they then had fitted each other toge- 
ther^ with interlaced ox-hide bucklers, they advanced, full of 
oooxBge, direct against the Greeks, nor expected that they 
VDold sustain them, but that they would fall in flight into 
their black ships. 

Then the other Trojans and far-summoned* allies obeyed 
the counsel of blameless Polydamas ; but Asius, son of Hyr- 
tacue^ leader of heroes, was unwilling to relinquish his horses 
and attendant charioteer, but with them advanced to the 
swift ships, — ^foolish ! Nor was he destined to return again, 
hoame on his steeds and chariot from the ships to wind-swept 
mniQy having avoided evil destiny. For him unlucky &,te 
Bijsfc encircled £rom the spear of Idomeneus, the illustrious 
aaa of Deucalion. For he rushed towards the left of the 
ships^ by the way in which the Greeks were returning from 
the plam with their horses and chariots. Thither he drove 
Us hoxses and his chariot, nor did he find the gates closed ^ 

' ** Pnt for dpapov rdg AfririUac dWriXtov^ iv (iXX^Xoic, elipeos con- 
itrioa manibus ante se tenebant, ovvaaTriafiifi fiicto. ' ' — Heyne. Komedy 
^ obierves that *' we may trace here the rude outline of the celebrated 
^ittlanx, which formed so prominent a feature of the Macedonian tactics/' 

* From this passage, Heyne observes that the gates must have opened 
^wds, being secured from within by a double bolt (cf. ver. 455, sqq.). 
W D'Onrille on Chariton, i. xii. p. 274, ed. Lips. On tYkft bx^l^^ ^ 
Wi, cf. Pollux, I. 4, ■ 
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in the portal, or the long bar up, bat the men hdd thoA 
-wide open, that they might safely reoei^ve at the sbipB vaj of 
their companions flying from liie battle. He decBgnedhr 
guided his steeds right onward in that way, and [his trooptj, 
shrilly shoutings followed along with him ; ixit they supposed 
that the Greeks oonld no longer sustain them, but wonU fUl 
in flight into the black ships — ^fods ! for at the gates ^Sioiif 
found two very brave heroes, the magnauimouB sons of the ; 
warlike Lapithse, the one the son of Pirithous, gallant Poly^ /: 
poetes, the other Leonteos, equal to man-fldaughtering Man. J 
These two then stood before the lofty gates, as tall oaks on .^ 
the mountAJTis, which abide the wind and rain at all seasoof^ t: 
remaining firmly fixed by their great and wide-spreadiii^ b 
roots ; so they too, trustiDg to their hands and storangtii, m 
s^ted raighty Asius coming on, nor fled. But the tro« r 
lifting high their well-seasoned buGklers, advanced with \xm c: 
shouting directly towards the well-built wall, round their >•= 
king Amus, and lamenus, and Orestes, Acamas, the son Hi ^a 
AsiuSy Thoon, and (Enomaus. Hitherto indeed these^ w- :- 
maiuing within, were exhorting the well-armed Greeks iD ji 
fight for the ships ; but when they perceived the TrqjiBB |b 
rushing against the wall, and confusion and flight <rf ^ %= 
Greeks arose, both darting out, fought before the gates, fike '; 
unto wild bcMvrs, which await the approaching tumnlt of mtt im 
and dogs in the mountains, and, advancing obliquely to tliB ! 

attack, break down the wood aroimd them, cutting it to tiia t 

root ; and a gnashing of teeth arises firom beneath, till som ^isr 
one, having taken aim, deprive them of life. So resounded tls ^.^ 
shining brass upon their breasts, smitten in firont, for veijr &- 
valiancy they fought, trusting to the troops above, and to ^^ 
their own valour. But they hurled stones down from tib me 
well-built towers, defending themselves, their tents, and U» •— ■ 
swift-voyaging i^ps. And as snow-flakes fall upon tho^ 
earth, which the violent wind, having disturbed the sha^ ^ ' 
clouds, pours down thick upon the fertile soil ; thus ponied u 
the weapons from the hands as well of the Greeks as of tha | 
Trojans ; and the helmets and bossy shields, smitten wiA £e 
large stcoies, sounded drily around. Then indeed Asiu^^ ^^^ 
of Hyrtacus, groaned, and smote both his thighs^ and indjg* ^ 
nant exclaimed : " /" 

" Father Jove, surely now at least thou also hast become 
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ttectT' daoeotfol; for I did not expect that the Gredan 
aroes would abode our stremgtli and ixmnoible bands. Bat 
bej, aa waspa flexible^ in the middle^ and bees, [which] 
lake.ihfiir dwellingB in a nigged path^ ncnr qxdt their hollow 
lanflMo. ; but awaiting the huntsmen, fight for their off- 
pcmg; 80 are these unwilling to retire from the gates, though 
«Hig obIj two, nntil they be either killed or taken." 

ThoB he ajpkkBy nor did he persuade the mind of Jove, 
vpsag these things : for his soul dedgned to bestow gloij 
poOL Hisctor. In the meantime others were waging the 
ofctle at other gates j but difBicult would it be for me, as 
-. I were a god, to enumerate all these things ; for around 
be wall in every direction a fiiriously-raging fire of stones 
ms aroused,^ and the Qreeks, although grieving, fought from 
eoeasity for their ships ; and all the gods were sorrowful in 
beir minds ; as many as were allies to the Qieeks in battle. 

Bat the Lapithse began the battle and contest Then the 
on of Pnnthoucf, brave Polypcetes^ smote Damasus with his 
pear, through his brazsen-cheeked helmet; nor did the 
raaen casque withstand, but the brazen blade burst quite 
hron^ the bone, and all the brain within was shattered. 
3ni8 he subdued him, rushing on, and afterwards he slew 
?|jdan and Ormenus. And Leonteus, a branch of Mars, 
poanded Hippomachus, the son of Antimachus, with his 
pear, striking him at the belt. Next, drawing his sharp 
word from the sheath, he, rushing through the crowd, 
mote Antiphates first, hand to hand, and he was dashed on 
OS back to the ground ; then Menon and lamenucf, and 
)vestes, all one over another he brought to the fertile earth. 

Whilst they were stripping off their glittering armour, 
hose youths, meantime, who were most numerous and most 
cave, and who were most eager to break down the wall, and 
iiim the ships with fire, followed Polydamas and Hector, 
tai they anxiously deliberated, standing at the trench. For 
in aogury had appeared on the left to them while eager to 

' Or '' streaked." See Porphyr. Qusest. iii. Bat Battmaim, Lezil. 
u 64» dwells much upon the force of fuaov, obserring, " in no insect is 
ItgU^lf more evident than in the wasp, where the lower part of its body 
I jcrined as it were by a point with the upper." 

' ** Through the long walls the stony showers were heard, ^ 
The blaze of flames, the flash of arms appeared."— Pope. 
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cross, a high-flying eagle dividing the people,^ bearing in his 
talons a monstoous blood-stained serpent, aHve, stiU pahtuig; 
nor was it yet forgetful of fighting; for, while holding ili, 
writhing backwards, it wounded him upon the breast near 
the neck; but he let it drop from him to the ground, afflicted 
with anguish, and threw it into the midst of the crowd, sohI, 
flapping his wings, he fled away with the breeze of the 
wind. And the Trojans shuddered as they behdd thb 
spotted serpent lying in the midst, a prodigy of legis-b^rihg 
Jove. Then Polydamas, standing near, addressed ^alkkit 
Hector : 

" Hector, somehow or other thou art ever chiding me m 
the assemblies, although proposing good counsels ; because ifc 
is by no means becoming for a man, being a citizen, to ha- 
rangue contrary to thee, either in council or at any tune in 
war ; but ever to increase thy authority. Yet will I again 
speak as appears to me to be best. Let us not go about to 
flght with the Greeks for their ships ; for thus do I think- it 
will end, as sure as this augury hals come to the Trojans d^ 
siring to cross^ the high-flying eagle upon the left dividing 
the army, bearing in its talons a huge blood-stained setpen% 
[stiU] living ; but presently it dropped it, before it reached 
its dear home, nor succeeded in carrying it to give it to its 
young: so we, if even we shall with great force break throi^ 
the gates and wall of the Greeks, and the Greeks shall giv6 
way, — not in order shall we return by the same way from the 
ships : for wq shall leave many Trojans, whom the Greeks, 
fighting for the ships, will subdue with the brass, fdjitis 
indeed would the diviner, who truly kens omens in his nund, 
interpret, and the people would obey him." 

But him dtemly regarding, crest-tossing Hector thus ad- 
dressed : " O Polydamas, thou dost not say things agreeabU 
to me ; besides, thou knowest how to devise other counsel 
better than this. K, however, thou really speakest this witii 
seriousness, then truly have the gods destroyed thy judgment 
from thee, who advisest me to be forgetful of the cotinsels of 

* Either flying between the ranks of the Trojans, or between the two 
opposing armies. Compare Cicero's translation, de Divin. i. 47, aiui 
Virg. ^n. xi. 751, sqq. (with Macrob. Sat. v. IZ), and zii. 247*' tqq. 
The event of the Trojan war proved that Polydamas was right in ms 
retation. 
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umdering Jove, which he hath himself undertaken for 
id confirmed. And thou exhortest me to obey the 
l^panding birds ; which I very little regard, nor do I 
>r them, whether they fly to the right towards the 
and the Smi, or to the left towards the darkening 
but let lis obey the will of mighty Jove, who rules oyer 
rtais and immortals. There is one augury, the best, to 
or our country.^ Why dost thou dread the war and 
b 1 For although aU the rest of us should perish round 
ips of the Greeks, there is no fear that thou wilt 

for thy heart is not persevering in the fight, nor war- 
But if thou darest to abstain from the combat, or dis- 
gy dost avert another finom the battle, immediately 
n by my spear, shalt thou lose thy life." 
8 then having spoken, he led the way, but they fol- 
him with an immense clamour. Then l^under-delight- 
ve raised a storm of wind from the Idsean mountains, 

bore the dust directly towards the ships; moreover, 
ikened the courage of the Greeks, but bestowed glory 
be. Trojans and Hector: so that, relying upon his pro- 
and [their own] strength, they endeavoured to break 
:h the mighty wall of the Greeks. They tore down the 

battlements of the towers, and demolished the breast- 
2 and with levers they upheaved the projecting but- 
, which the Greeks had planted first in the earth, as 
ters of the towers. These then they tore down, and 
to break through the wall of the Greeks. 

did not the Greeks retire as yet from the way ; but 
y up the embrazures with their ox-hide shields, they 
jed from behind them the enemy coming up imder the 

And both the Ajaces ranged in every direction upon 
wers, cheering on, rousing the valour of the Greeks, 
ihey addressed] 2 with soothing, another they rebuked 
laroh expressions, whomsoever they beheld totally ne- 
I of battle : 
friends, whoever of the Greeks is excelling, or mode- 

Aiistot. Rhet. ii. 22 ; Cicero £p. ad Attic, ii. 3. SeCf also, 
, Gnom. Horn. p. 73. 

seire the zeugma, and compare II. Q. 8, r. 327 ; Od. A. 291 ; and 
;t elaborate and accurate note on this construction of D'OrriUe on 
iv. 4, p. 440, sqq. ed. Lips., with Burm. and Schwabeon Phsdr. 
31 ; Doker on Flor. iii. 21, 26. 
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rate, or inferior (since all men are not alike in war), now is \ 
there work for all; and ye yourselves, I ween, knowthi& '' 
Let not any one be turned back towards the shipB, hearing ' 
the threatener [Hector], but advance onwards, and exhort ^ 
each other, if perchaace Olympic Jove, the darter of Bght- ! 
ning, may grant that, having repulsed the conflict, we may 
pursue the enemy to the city." 

Thus they, shouting in front, cheered on the attadk of the 
Greeks. But of them; — as when frequent flakes of snow fiU 
upon a winter's day, when provident Jove has begun to snow, 
displaying his weapons in the sight of men, and, having lulled 
the winds, pours it down incessantly, till he covers the tops ~ 
and highest peaks of the lofty mountains, and the Iotas ^ 
plains and rich husbandry of men : and likewise it is poured 
out upon the havens and shores of the hoary sea; but the ap- ~ 
preaching wave restrains its progress, whilst all other things 
are covered beneath it, when the shower of Jove comes down 
heavily; so flew the frequent stones from those hurling on 
both sides, some indeed towards the Trojans, and others from 
the Trojans towards the Greeks. And along the whole wall 
a tumult arose. 

Yet never would the Trojans and illustrious Hector h&ve 
burst open the gates of the wall, and the long bolt, had 
not provident Jove urged on his son, Sarpedon, against the 
Greeks, like a lion against crooked-homed oxen. Bnt«he 
inmiediately held before him his shield, equal on all sides, 
beauti^ brazen, plated; which the bnuder indeed had plated 
over, and underneath had sewed together thick bulls* hides, 
with successive golden wires round its orb. He then, holding 
this before him, advanced, brandishing two spears, like a lion 
reared in the mountains, which hath been long in want of 
flesh, and whose valiant mind impels him to go even to the 
well-fenced fold, about to make an attempt upon the sheep. 
And although he there And the shepherds keeping watdi 
about their flocks with dogs and spears, still he cannot bear 
to be driven away, without having made trial of the fold, 
but, springing in, he either carries [one] oft, or is himself 
wounded among the flrst by a javenn from a quick hand. 
Thus then did his mind impel gpdlike Sarpedon to attack 
the wall, and to burst through the barriers; and instantly he 
addressed Glaucus, son of Hippolochus : 
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laucus,^ why are we especially honoured in Lycia, both 
ike [first] seat in banquet, and with full goblete, and 
lo all look to us as to gods ? Why do we also possess 
it and beautiful enclosure of the Yine-bearing and com- 
ig land on the banks of Xanthus ? Now, therefore, it 
es us, advandng among the foremost Lycians^ to stand 
uid to bear the brunt df the raging £^t; so that some 
f the closely-anned Lydans may say, ^By no means in- 
UB do our kings govern Lyda., and eat the &t sheep, 
drink] ^ the choice sweet wine; but their Taloor like- 
is excelling, because they fight among the fi>remost 
ns.' O dear friend, if indeed^ by escaping fi:om this 
ve were destined to be ever firee from old age, and im- 
il, neither would I combat myself in the van, nor send 
into the glorious battle. But now — fi>r of a troth ten 
and Fates of death press upon us, which it is not pos- 
for a mortal to escape or avoid — ^let us on: either we 
^e glory to some one, or some one to us." 
us he spi^e, nor did Glaucns turn aside or disobey, but 
advanced straight forward, leading a numerous band of 
ns. But Menestheus, the son of Feteus, beholding them, 
lered, for they were advancing towards his company, 
ig destruction. He looked round along the line of the 
cs, if he might see any of the leaders who could ward off 
ght &om his companions, and perceived the two Ajaces, 
able of war, standing, and Teucer, lately come firom his 
near at hand. Yet was it not possible for him to be 
when shouting, so great was the din; and the crash 
Lcken shields, and of horse-hair crested hefaneta^ and of 
sttesf, reached to heaven. For they had assaQed all,^ and 

Uton, P. L. u. 450 :— 

ti ___« wherefore do I aflsume 

These royalties, and not refuse to reign, 

Refusing to accept as great a share 

Of hazard as of honour, due alike 

To him who reigns, and so much to him due 

Of hazard more, as he above the rest 

High honoured sits ? " 
ngma. See on Ter. 268. 

uree interpretations are given for this line :— 1. '' All the gates were 
d." 2. « All the gates were bolted.''-— Butt. a. Change the 
idve case to the accusative, and translate—'' They (the Lycians) 
acked all the gates.''— Ed. DubL 
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they, standing beside them, endeavoured to enter^ bunting 
them open by force. But immediately he despatdied iiM 
herald Thootes to Ajax : 

'' Gro, noble Thootes, running, call Ajax, rather indeed 
both: for this would be by &r the best of alL ginoe ma 
Hhort wfaUe heavy destruction wiU ariae here. For w vigo- 
rously do the leaders of the Lydans press on, who even 
before were impetuous in the sharp contest. I^ however, 
labour and contest have arisen to them there, at least let 
brave Telamonian Ajax come, and with him let Teucer fol- 
low, well skilled in archery." 

Thus he spoke, nor did the herald, having heard Ima, di»> 
obey, but he hastened to run along the waU of the bramir 
mailed Greeks, and proceeding, he stood beside the Ajaoeii^ 
£uid inmiediately addressed them : 

''Ye Ajaces, leaders of the brazen-mailed Greeks, the 
beloved son of Jove-nourished • Peteus adjures you to oome 
thither, that ye may participate in his toil, though for a fliKUt 
time. Both indeed in preference, for this would be by far 
the best of all things, since soon will heavy destruclioa arise 
there. For so vigorously do the leaders of the Lydans press 
on, who even before were impetuous in the sharp contest 
But if here also war and contest have arisen, at least let 
brave Telamonian Ajax come alone, and with him let Tenoer 
follow, well skilled in archery." 

Thus he spake, nor did mighty Telamonian Ajax disobey. 
Instantly he addressed to the son of Oileus winged words: 

"Ajax, do thou and gallant Lycomedes, standing here, 
incite the Greeks to fight bravely, whilst I go thither and 
oppose the battle; but I will return again instantly, after I 
shall have assisted them." 

Thus then having spoken, Telamonian Ajax departed, and 
with him went Teucer, his brother, sprung from the same 
father ; and Pandion, along with them, carried the bent bow 
of Teucer. As soon as they reached the tower of magnani- 
mous Menestheus, going within the wall (for they came to 
[their friends] being hai'd pressed : and the brave leaders and 
chiefs of the Lycians were moimting upon the breastworks 
like unto a dark whirlwind), but they engaged to fight in 
opposition, and a clamour arose. Telamonian Ajax first slew 
a man, the companion of Sarpedon, magnanimous l^ides^ 
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trikiiig bim "witb a nigged stone, which, mighty in size, lay 
lij^iest np against a pinnacle within the walL Not easily 
iroold a man support it with both hands, such as mortals 
kow are, not although being very youthful ; but he, raising 
t aloft, hurled it, and burst the four-coned helmet, and along 
vxUi it crushed all the bones of the skull : but he, like unto 
L diyar, fell from the lofty tower, and life deserted his bones. 
Fencer likewise with a shaft wounded Glaucus, the brave son 
if Hippolochus, as he was rushing on, against the lofby wall, 
n a part where he perceived his arm naked ; and made him 
sease from combat. But he sprang back from the wall, con- 
sealing himself that none of the Greeks might perceive him 
irocuuied, and insult him with words. Then grief came upon 
Saqiedon on account of Glaucus departing, as soon as he 
dbserved it; though he nevertheless was not neglectful of 
the contest : but he taking aim, wounded Alcmaon, son of 
Uiestor, with his spear, and extracted the spear; but he, 
following the weapon, fell prone, and his armour, variously 
decked with brass, resoimded upon him. Sarpedon then 
Beising.tlie buttress with his sturdy hands, pulled, and it all 
followed entirely; but the wall was stripped away from 
above^ and he formed a way for many. Then Ajax and 
Teacer aiming at him together, the one smote him with an 
arrow in the splendid belt of his mortal-girding shield, aroimd 
his breast ; but Jove averted the fate from his son, that he 
might not be slain at the stems of the ships. But Ajax, 
springmg upon him, struck his shield, and pierced him quite 
through with his spear, and forcibly checked him eager. And 
then he fell back for a little from the buttress, but did not 
altogeiher retreat, because his spirit hoped to bear off glory. 
And turning round, he encouraged the godlike Lycians : 

^O Lycians, why are ye thus remiss in your impetuous 
foroe} It is difficult for me, although being brave, 
having alone burst through, to form a way to the ships. But 
follow along with me ; for the labour of the greater number 
is better.** 

Thus he spake ; and they, reverencing the exhortation of 
their king; pressed on with more alacrity round their counsel- 
giving king. And the Greeks, on the other side, strength- 
ened their phalanxes within the wall, because a great work 
presented itself to them. For neither could the gallant 
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Lycians, burstiiig through the wall of the Greeks, make their 
way to the ships, nor could the warlike Greeks repulse the 
Lydans from the wall, since first they approached it. But 
as two men, holding measures in their hand% dispute, in a 
common field,^ concerning their boundaries, who in a small 
space contend for their equitable right ; thus did "die bat- 
tresses separate these [warriors], and, for them, each smote 
the well-roimded ox-hide shields around each other's breastfl^ 
and the light bucklers of each other. And many were 
wounded upon the body with the merciless brass, whetiier the 
back of any combatant, averted, was laid bare^ and many 
right through the shield itself Everywhere the towers and 
buttresses were sprinkled, on both sides, with the blood of 
heroes, from the Trojans and the Greeks. Yet not even 
thus could they cause a flight of the Greeks, but they held 
themselves, as a just woman, who labours with her handfl^ 
does the sodes,^ who, poising both the weight and the wool, 
draws them on either side to equalize them, that she may 
procure a scanty pittance for the support of her childieo. 
Thus equally was their battle and war extended, before the 
time when Jove gave superior glory to Hector, the son of 
Priam, who first leaped within the wall of the Greeks, and 
shouted with a penetrating voice, calling out to the Trojans : 

" Push on, ye horse-breaking Trojans, burst through the 
wall of the Greeks, and hurl the fiercely-blazing fire against 
the ships." 

Thus he spake, cheering them onj but they all heard him 
with their ears, and rushed against the wall in great num- 
bers, and then mounted the battlements, carrying their 
pointed spears. But Hector seizing it, took up a stone, which 
stood before the gates, widening out at the base,^ but sharp 
above ; which two men, the strongest of the people, such as 
mortals now are, could not easily raise from the ground upon 
a waggon. He, however, brandished it easily and alone, 
because the son of wise Saturn had rendered it light to him. 

^ 7. e. a field, to part of which each lays claim. Mkrf^ seem to be the 
lines used in measuring ground {** linea mensuralis," Siculos Flaccus, 
p. 23, ed. Goes.). 

« MUton, P. L. vi. 245 ;— 

— " long time in even scale 
The battle hung." . 
> See Eustathins. 
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ten a shepherd without difficulty carries the fleece of a 
iheep, taking it in either hand, and but a small weight 
fies him; so Hector, raising the stone, bore it right 
t the beams which strengthened the closely-jointed 
double and lofty; but two cross-bars secured them 
1, and one key fitted them. But advancing, he stood 
lear^ and exerting his strength, struck them in the 
e, sending with his legs wide asunder, that the blow 
weapon might not be weak. And he tore away both 
i, and the stone fell within with a great weight ; and 
tfces crashed around : nor did the bars withstand it, but 
sams were rent asunder in different directions by the 
Be of the stone. There illustrious Hector rushed in, in 
i Hke unto the dreadful night; and he glittered in 
le brass, with which he was girt around his body. And 
Id two spears in his hands, nor could any one, opposing^ 
in him, except the gods, after he had leaped within the 
; but his eyes gleamed with fire. And turning to the 
^ he cheered on the Trojans to ascend the wall, and 
obeyed him encouraging. Straightway indeed some 
d the wall, and others were poured in through the 
irrought gates, but the Greeks were routed towards the 
r barks, and an unyielding^ tumult ensued. 

* See Buttm. LeziL p. 406. 
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BOOK THE THIRTEENTH. 



AROUMKNT. 

Neptune engages on the Grecian side, and tlie battle proceeds. DcSpho- 
bns is repulsed by Meriones. Teooer kills Imbrius, and Hector A^- 
phimachus. Neptune, assuming the likeness of Thoas, exhorts Ido- 
meneus, who goes forth with Meriones to battle, when the former Bh|i 
Othryoneus and Asius. Dei'phobus attacks Idomeneus, but miM 
him, and slays Hypsenor. Idomenens slays Alcathous, over whflie 
body a sharp contest ensues. 

But after Jove, then, had brought the Trojans and Hector 
near the ships, he left them to endure labour and toil at them 
incessantly; but he himself turned back his shining ejefl 
apart, looking towards the land of the equestrian Thiadans 
and the close-fighting Mysians, and the illustrious Hippo- 
molgi, milk-nourished, simple in living, and most just men.^ 
But to Troy he no longer now turned his bright eyes ; for 
he did not suppose in his mind that any one of the immorta]% 
going, would aid either the Trojans or the Greeks. 

Nor did king Neptune keep a vain watch ; for he sat 

* Arrian, Exp. Alex. iy. p. 239, referring to this passage of Homer, 
observes, oUovffi Bk kv ry 'kaiq. ovtoi avTdvofioif ovx i^icurra ^cA mviav 
re Kai diKaiorijTcu Dionysius, Perieg. 309, seems, as Hill obsenrea, to 
consider the name 'nnrij^oXyoi as applicable not to one single clan, bat to 
the whole of the Sarmatian nomads, milk being one of the principal artidea 
of their diet, as among the Suevi (Caesar, B. G. iy. 1), and tiie andent 
Grermans (id. vi. 22). Callimachus, Hymn iii., applies the ef^thet to tibe 
Cimmerians. The epithet atiutv (or d€iCJv—bowlent not living by archery: 
cf. Alberti on Hesych. t. i. pp. 17, 794) is involved in doubt, and the 
ancients themselves were uncertain whether to regard it as a proper name 
or an epithet. (Cf. Steph. Byz. s. v., p. 7, ed. Pined. ; Villois on ApoB. 
Lex. p. 14 ; Duport, Gnom. Hom. p. 74, sqq.) It seems best to under- 
stand with Strabo, vii. p. 460, nations cltt' dXiyatv eifrtXmc C*^vrac« 
Knight wished to throw out these verses altogether, alleging that allntion 
is made in them to the discipline of Zamol^s, with wUdi Homer mmt 
have been wholly unacquainted. 
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akft upon the liighest summit of the woody Thracian Samos, 

admiring the war and the battle. For from thence all Ida 

▼as visible, and the city of Priam wa« visible, and the ships 

of the Greeks. Then coming out of the sea, he sat down, 

and he pitied the Greeks, subdued by the Trojans, and was 

Teiy indignant with Jove. But presently he descended down 

from the rugged mountain, rapidly advancing on foot, and 

the high hills and woods trembled beneath the immortal feet 

of Neptune, advancing. Thrice indeed he strode, advancing, and 

vith the fourth step he reached ^gse, his destined goal. There 

distinguished mansions, golden, glittering, ever mcorruptible, 

irere erected to him in the depths of the sea. Coming 

thither^ he yoked beneath his chariot the brazen-footed steeds, 

swiftly flying, crested with golden manes. But he himself 

piaoed gold around his ])erson, took his golden lash, well 

wrought^ and ascended his chariot. He proceeded to drive 

over the biQows, and the monsters of the deep ^ sported 

beneath him on aU sides from their recesses, nor were igno- 

nnt of their king. For joy the sea separated ; and they 

flew very rapidly, nor was the brazen axle moist beneath. 

And his weU-bounding steeds bore him to the ships of the 

Greeks. 

Now there is an ample cave'^ in the recesses of the deej) 
sea, between Tenedos and rugged Imbrus. There earth- 
shaking Neptune stopped his horses, loosing them from the 
chariot, and cast beside [them] ambrosial fodder to eat. 
And round their feet he threw golden fetters, irrefragable, 
indissoluble, that they might there steadily await their king 
returning^ but he departed towards the aimy of the Greeks. 

The Txojuia^ however, in crowds, like unto a flame or a 
whirlwind, IbllQwed Hector, the son of Priam, with insatiable 
ardonr^ cliAiitinig loudly, and exclaiming ; for they hoj)ed to 
capture the dnpat of the Greeks, and slay all the Greeks 
bende them. But earth -ruling, earth-shaking Neptune, 

' So I Iwve iFvntured to render Krirta. Nonius Marcell. v. Cetarii — 
" oete in mui BugorA sunt piscium genera.'' Thus Quintus Calaber, 
T. 94, imitatfaig tilis pusage, has ^cX0tvfc» and Hesychius defines kiituh' 
"hf ^iwttv 4opAf the word evidently meaning any huge fish. Cf. Buttm. 
LniL p. 97d» iq. 

' Cmnpw.tlie deacription of the cave of Nereus, in Apoll. Rhod. iv. 
771, iqq.t «b4 of the river Peneos, in Yirg. Georg. iv. 359, sqq., with my 
Bote on JEach, ftom. p. 11 , ed. Bohn. 
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coming from the deep sea^ aroused the Greeks, assimilating 
his person and inde&tigable voice to Calchas. The Ajaoes 
he jQrst addressed, though themselves were earnest : 

" Ye Ajaoes, ye indeed, mindful of valour, not of direfbl 
flight, will preserve the people of the Gi'eeks. For in any 
oUier place, indeed, I do not dread the audacious hands of 
the Trojans, who in great numbers have surmounted the 
great wall, because the well-greaved Greeks will sustain thou 
alL But in that place I grievously fear lest we suffer any- 
thing, where infuriated Hector, like unto a flame^ leads on, 
who boasts to be the son of almighty Jove. But may Bome 
of the gods thus put it in your minds, that ye stand firmly 
yourselves, and exhort others ; thus may ye drive him, 
although impetuous, from the swifb-sailing ships, even if Jove 
himself excites him." 

He said, and earth-ruling Neptune, striking both with his 
sceptre, filled them with violent might, and made their limbs 
light and their feet and hands above. But he, like as a 
swifb-winged hawk is impelled to fly, which, lifted up from a 
rugged, lofty rock, has hastened to pursue another bird over 
the plain ; so darted earth-shaking Neptune from them. 
But fleet Ajax, the son of O'lleus, recognized him first of the 
two, and straightway addressed Ajax, the son of Telamon : 

" O Ajax, since some one of the gods, who possess Olympiu^ 
likening himself to the soothsayer, exhorts us to fight beside 
the ships (neither is this Calchas, the prophesying augur; 
for I readily recognized the traces of his feet and legs when 
departing; for ti^e gods are easily distinguished), even to 
myself, the soul within my bosom is more incited to war 
and to fight, and my feet beneath and hands above eagerly 
desire it." 

But him Telamonian Ajax answering, addressed : " So also 
to me are my strong hands upon my spear eager, and my 
courage is aroused, and I am hurried along by both my feet 
under me ; and I eagerly long, even alone, to combat with 
Hector, the son of Priam, insatiably i-aging." 

Thus they addressed these words to each other, joyful in 
the desire of battle ^ which the god had infiised into their 

' See Heyne, who compares the Latin gestire, Hefych. : Xdpim, 
lUTCL xopoLQ ft^X*?* 
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mmds. In the meanwliile the Earth-ruler (Neptune) aroused 
tiie Adueaim in the rear, who were recruiting their spirit at 
the Bwifb ships; whose limbs were at the same time relaxed 
with toilsome labomr, and grief was arising in their minds, be- 
hddiiig the Trojans, who with a tumult had surmounted the 
vast wall. Bat beholding them, they poured forth tears from 
beneath theur eyebrows, for they expected not to escape 
destroctiofn : but the Earth-shaker intervening, easily aroused 
the brave phalanxes. To Teucer and Leius he first came, 
CKfaorting tikem, and to the hero Feneleus, and Thoas, and 
Ddpyms, and to Meiiones and Antilochus, skilful in war. 
These he encouraging, spoke winged words : 

** O shame ! Argives, young men, I trust that our ships 
will be preserved by your fighting ; but if ye be remiss in 
the destructive battle, the day is now come [for us] to be 
subdued by the Trojans. Ye gods, surely I behold with my 
eyes a great marvel, terrible, which I never expected would 
be brcmght to pass, that the Trojans should approach our 
ships ; who formerly, like nnto timid stags, which through 
the wood are the prey of lynxes, pards, and wolves, foolishly 
itzaying abont, weak, nor fit for combat : so the Trojans 
fimoerty would not stand even for a little against the nught 
and prowess of the Greeks. But now, &r away &om the 
dty, they combat at the hollow ships, through the perverse- 
sesB of our general, and the indifference of the troops ; who, 
disputing with him, are unwilling to defend the swifl ships, 
but are shun among them. Yet although in reality the hero, 
the son of Atreus, wide-ruling Agamemnon, be altogether in 
fmlt, in that he hath dishonoured the swifb-footed son of 
Pdieus, still it is by no means our duty to be remiss in 
battle, but let us the sooner repair [the mischief] ', ^ the 
minds of the brave are easily appeased. But they by no 
means honourably remit your impetuous valom% being all 
the bravest in the army : I indeed would not quaiTel with 
a man who should desist from combat, being unwarlike ; 
but with you I am indignant from my heart. O soft ones ! 
surely will ye soon create some greater evil by this inertness : 
bat do each of you in his mind ponder on the shame and 

' TA ytyovhs afidprtifui : Schol. For the metaphorical use of cLKtaTai, 
rf. Soph. Ant. 1026. "Ocmc Iq luzKdv Ilfffwv dKilrai /iij5' aKivt}Tos TriXft. 
8o i{}iar6Ttpog Bid, rb fierawtifrBrivai dv, Aristot. Eth. vii. 2. 
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reproach ; for certainly a mighty contest hath arisen. Now 
indeed brave Hector, good in the din of iirar, combats at the 
ships, and hath burst through the gates and the long, bar." 

Thus then Neptune, exhorting, aroused the Greeks. Bat 
round the two Ajaces firm phalanxes stood, which not evea. 
Mars, coming amongst them, would have found £Eiult with, 
nor Minerva^ the confoimder of armies; for the bravest 
selected awaited the Trojans and noble Hector; knitting 
spear with spear, shield with shield,' one upon another,^ so 
that shield pressed upon shield, helmet upon helmet, and 
man upon man. And the horse-haired helmets of them, 
nodding, touched each other with their splendid ridges^^ so 
closely stood they to one another ; and spears in the act of 
being hurled, were brandishing from their daring hands, 
whikt they wished [to go] straight [against the enemy], and 
were eager to fight. But the combined Trojans first made 
the attack, and imj^etuous Hector first rushed against them : 
as a destructively-rolling stone fix)m a rock, which a wintxy 
torrent drives down the brow, having burst with a 
mighty shower the stays of the rugged rock, and bounding 
along, it rolls, and the forest resounds beneath it : but 
straightway it runs on miinterruptedly until it reach the 
plain, but then it rolls no longer, though impelled ; so Hector 
fi>r a while threatened that he would easily come as far as 
the sea, to the tents and ships of the Greeks, slaughtering. 
But when now he met the firm phalanxes, he stopped, being 
come into close contact ; and the sons of the Greeks, op- 
posing, repulsed him from them, striking him with thdr 
swords and two-edged spears ; but retiring, he was compelled 
to withdraw; and he cried out shouting audibly to the 
Trojans : 

" Ye Trojans and Lycians, and close-fighting Dardauians, 
stand firm. Not long will the Greeks withstand me, although 
they have dra^^Ti themselves up in very dense array."* But, 
I conceive, they will retire from my spear, if in truth the 

^ See the learned remarks of Duport, p. 76, sq. To quote pinUel 
passages would be endless. 

^ Literally, ** from the roots." So oixsrai — 7rpo0eXv/iva, "n^phiodor. 
388. Cf. Albert! on Hesych. t. ii. p. 1029 ; Apoll. Lex. p. 676. 

^ See Buttm. Lezil. )). 523. The fftciXoc formed a socket for the plume. 

* Lit. '* tower- wise," forming a solid square. 
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powerful of the gods, the high-thundering husband of 
, hiitli urged me on.** 

■ajing, he aroused the might and courage of each. But 
lobosy the son of Priam, walked amongst them, high- 
ad, and he held his shield equal on all aides before hun, 
eding -with light step, and advancing under protection 
s shield. Then Meriones took aim with his shining 
, and struck him (nor did he miss) upon the bull*s-hide 
[, equal on all sides, which he did not pierce ; for the 
rpear, fiir before was broken at the socket. But DeTpho- 
eld his buirs-hide shield far firom him, for he dreaded 
I mind the spear of warlike Meriones ; but that hero fell 
into the column of his companions, for he was grievouslj 
^ on both accounts, both for [the loss] of the victory, 
f the spear which he had broken. Accordingly he pro- 
d to pass by the tents and ships of the Greeks, to bring 
^ spear which had been left in his tent ; whilst the 
9 fought, and a mighty tumult arose, 
en Telamonian Teucer first slew a hero, the wanior 
Eus, son of Mentor, rich in steeds; and he dwelt at 
um before the sons of the Greeks arrived, and had 
ed Medesicaste, the illegitimate daughter of Pnam. But 
the equally-plied ships of the Greeks arrived, he came 
to nimn, and excelled among the Troians; and dwelt 
Priam, who honoured him equaUy with'hk sons. Him 
>n of Telamon smote under the ear with his long javelin,, 
plucked out the spear; but he indeed fell, like an ash, 
L, on the summit of a moimtain conspicuous from a&r, 
own with a brazen axe, strews its tender foliage on the 
Thus he fell, and his armour, variegated with brass, 
about him. Then Teucer rushed on, eager to strip him 
. armour; but Hector hurled his shining spear at him, 
oing. He, however, seeing it from the opposite side^ 
ed, by a small space, the brazen spear; and [Hector] 
ded with his javelin, on the breast, Amphimachus, son 
eas, the son of Actor, advancing to the battle; and, 
^ he gave a crash, and his arms rang upon him. Then 
jr rushed to tear from the head of magnanimous Amphi- 
as the helmet fitted to his temples, but Ajax hurled 
his BhJTiiTig spear at Hector, rushmg on. Yet it never 
ed his body, for he was protected all over with terrible 
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Ixrass; but he smote him upon the boss of the 8hi< 
repxilsed him with great -violence ; and he retired fire 
bodies, and the Greeks drew them away. Then Biact 
noble Menestheos, the leaders of the Athenians, carri 
phimachus to the army of the Greeks, but the two 
eager for impetuous combat, [carried] Imbrius. Ab ti 
bear a goat through the thick copse-wood, snatching 
the sharp-toothed dogs, holding it high above the < 
their jaws; so the two warriors, the Ajaces, holdi 
[Imbrius] aloft, stripped off his armour; but the 
Oileus, enraged on account of Amphimachus, severed ] 
from his tender neck, and sent it rolling like a ball i 
the crowd; but it fell before the feet of Hector in th< 

Then indeed was Keptune grieved at heart for hie 
son, slain in the grievous fight ; and he proceeded to ^ 
the tents and ships of the Greeks, exhorting the Gre< 
prepared disasters for the Trojans. But spear-renown 
meneus then met him, returning from a companion v 
lately come to him firom the battle, wounded in t 
with the sharp brass, whom his comrades had carried 
he, having given directions to the surgeons, was re 
fi:t>m his tent ; for he still desired to participate in tl 
Him king Neptune addressed, assimilating himself, a 
voice, to Thoas, son of Andraemon, who governed tl 
lians throughout all Fleuron and lofty Calydon, and -^ 
honoured by the people as a god : 

" Idomeneus, thou counsellor of the Cretans, where 
are the threats gone, with which the sons of the 
threatened the Trojans?" Whom again in return, 
neu£(, the leader of the Cretans, addressed: ""No 
Thoas, as &r as I know, is at present to blame ; fox 
•all skilled in warring. Neither does disheartenii 
detain any one, nor does any one, yielding to sloth, st 
strife ; but thus, doubtless, it will be agreeable to 
powerfiil son of Saturn, that here, &r away firom Ar 
Greeks shall perish inglorious. But, Thoas — ^for f 
thou wast warlike, and urged on others when tho 
behold them negligent — so now desist not thyself^ but 
^each man." 

But him earth-shaking Neptune then answered : ' 
may that man, O Idomeneus, return firom Troy, but 
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be sport of the dogs, whosoever Yolmitarily this day* 
LX from %htmg. But come, taking up arms, ad- 
her ; for it behoves us to hasten these things, if we 
f any service, although but two ; for usefdl is the 
f men, even the very pusillanimous, if combined, 
we both understand how to fight even with the 

ing, the god departed again to the toil of heroes 
neneus, when now he had reached his well-made 
on his rich annour arotmd his body, and i«i>ed two 
id hastened to go, like unto the lightning, whioli 
if Saturn, seizing in his hand, brandishes from gUir- 
lympus, showing a sign to mortals; and brilliant aro 
so shone the brass around the breajst of him running, 
sriones, his good attendant, met him yet near the 
*r he was going to fetch a brazen spear; and tiie 
of Idomeneus addressed him : 
ones, son of Molus, swifb of foot, dearest of my ccnik- 
why comest thou thus, quitting the war and the 
Art thou at all wounded, and does the point of a 
[let thee 1 Or comest thou to me on any message t 
^self am not desirous to sit within my tent, but to 

im prudent Meriones in turn answered : '* Idomeneus, 
nsellor of the brazen-mailed Cretans, I come, if thero 
spear left within thy tents, to take it: because I 
ave broken that which I formerly had, having struck 
Id of ferocious De'iphobus." Whom again in turn 
JUS, leader of the Cretans, addressed: "Thou wilt 
thou desirest [to select from them], one-and-twenty 
anding in my tent against the shining walls, which 
aken from the slain Trojans; for I affirm that I do 
} with hostile men, standing at a distance from thrai. 

have both spears, and bossy shields, and helmets, 
lets, brightly polished." 
im again prudent Meriones addressed in turn : ** At 

also and black ship are there many spoils of the 
; but they are not near, so that I might take them. 
her do I conceive that I am forgetful of valour, but 
among the foremost in glory-giving battle, whenever 
est of war has arisen. I am rather imobserved per- 
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haps, when fighting by some other of the brazen-mailed 
Greeks ; but I think that thou knowest me." 

Whom again Idomeneus, leader of the Cretans, addressed 
in turn : '^ I know what thou art as to valour: what neoes- 
sity is there for thee to enumerate these things? For if now 
all we the bravest at the ships should be selected for a^ 
ambuscade, where the courage of men is especially diaffcin- 
guished, where both the coward as well as the brave man is 
made apparent — ^for the complexion of the coward on the one 
hand is changed from this to that, nor is his heart calm 
within his bosom, so that he can rest without trembling bat 
he shifts his position, and sits upon both his feet, whilst his 
heart greatly palpitates within his breast, as he is expecting 
death ; and a chattering of his teeth arises. But neither is 
the complexion of the brave man changed, nor is he at all 
disturbed, afbcr he first sits down in the ambush of heroes; 
but he bums to be mingled with all haste in direful fight — 
[no one], in that case, would find fault with thy courage and 
might. For i^ labouring [in the battle], thou wert wounded 
from a distance, or smitten in close fight, the weapon would 
not fiedl upon thy neck behind, nor upon thy back ; but it 
would pierce through either thy breast, or thy stomach, as 
thou wast rushing forward amid the conflict* of foremost 
combatants. But come, no longer let us speak of these 
things, standing like infatuated persons, lest perhaps some 
one chide us inordinately ; but do thou, going to the tent^ 
take a strong spe-ar." 

Thus he spake, and Meriones, equal to swift Mars, quickly 
took fi*om the tent a brazen spear; and he went along with 
Idomeneus, very eager for war. But as man-destroying MaK» 
enters the battle — ^with whom Terror, his dear son, at tbe 
same time powerful and undismayed, follows, who strikofi 
fear into the warrior even of resolute soul : these indeed are 
armed from Thrace, along with the Ephyri or with the mag- 
nanimous Phlegyans ; neither do they hear both, but they give 
glory to one or the other — so Meriones and Idomeneus, leaden 
of heroes, advanced to battle equipped with helmets of glitter- 
ing brass; and Meriones first adch-essed him in these words: 

* Hesych. 'Oapiorvv fidxfjv, Etjrm. M. fol. 131, B. 2. 'Avri rov- 
iv ry T&v rptaTayutvitrT&v ofuXi^ (which is its proper meaning, as deiiyed 
from oap) Kal ffwavatrrpo^g. 
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im of Deucalion, where dost thou meditate to enter the 
g% To the right of all the army, or at the centre, or 
tike left ? Since nowhere [elae] ^ in the battle do I con- 
that the long-haired Greeks so much require support** 
b him Idomeneus, the leader of the Cretans, in turn 
seed : ^ Among the centre ships indeed there are others 
1 them, both the Ajaces and Teucer, who is the most 
1 of the Greeks in archery, and brave also in standing 
; who will sufficiently harass, even to satiety, Hector, 
on of Priam, although . most urgent of battle, and 
iigh being very gallant. Hard will it be for him, 
agh very desirous of fighting, having overpowered their 
p^ and invincible hands, to fire the ships, unless the 
if Saturn himself cast a fiaming torch upon the swift 
Nor indeed will mighty Telamonian Ajax yield to 
lan who may be a mortal, and who may eat the fruit of 
> who is vulnerable by brass and by large stones. Not 
to warlike Achilles would he give way, at least in 
ing fight; but in speed he is by no means able to con- 
with him. Guide us, therefore, to the left of the army, 
we may quickly know whether we shall afford glory to 
»ne, or any one to us.'* 

us he spoke. But Meriones, equal to rapid Mars, began 
oceed, until he came to [that part of] the army whither 
ad- ordered him. But they, when they beheld Idome- 
like unto a flame in might, both him and his attendant, 
riously-wrought armour, they all, exhorting one another 
[ the crowd, advanced against him, and an equal contest 

at the stems of their ships. And as when storms 
p along, [driven] by the shrill winds, on a day when the 
aroimd the roads [is] very abundant, and they at the 

time raise up a large cloud of dust ; so came on the 
B of these together, and they were eager in their minds 
aoghter one another throughout the throng with thfi 
) brass. And the mortal-destroying comba,t bristles 
the long spears which they held, flesh-rending; and the 
iU q>lendour from the gleaming helmets, the newly- 
isbed corslets, and the shining sMelds, coming together, 
ed their eyes. Yery brave-hearted would he be who, 

' /. e, nowhere so much ai cm the left. 
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-when beholding their toil, could have rejoiced, and would i 
be disturbed. 

Bat the two powerful sons of Saturn, &vouring difien 
sides, planned grievous toils for the heroes. On the c 
hand, Jove willed victory to the Trojans and to Hector, g 
rifying swift-footed Achilles; yet he desired not entirely 
destroy the Grecian people before TliuTn, but was honour 
l%etis and her magnanimous son. On the other hand, N 
tone, coming amongst them, encouraged the Greeksf, hav 
secretly emerged from the hoary deep; for he grieved t 
they should be subdued by the Trojans, and he was grea 
indignant with Jove. The same race indeed was to Ix 
and the same lineage, but Jove was bom first,^ and ki 
more. For this reason [Neptune] avoided aiding them opei 
but always kept privately inciting them through the an 
assimilated to a man. They indeed alternately stretd 
over both the cord of vehement contest and equally desti 
tive war, irrefragable and indissoluble, which relaxed 
knees of many. Then, although half-hoaay Idomeneus, 
oonraging the Greeks, rushing upon the Trojans, crea 
flight; for he slew Othryoneus, who had come from Cabe 
staying within [Priam's housej.^ He had lately come & 
the rumour of the war, and demanded Cassandra, the n: 
beautiful in form of the daughters of Priam, without a dom 
and he had promised a mighty deed, to repulse in spite 
themselves the sons of the Greeks from Troy. But to 1 
aged Priam had promised her, and pledged himself^ to g 
her; therefore he fought, trusting in these promises. ] 
Idomeneus took aim at him with his shining spear, ] 
hnrling it, struck him, strutting proudly; nor did the bra 
corslet which he wore resist it, but he fixed it in the mid 
of his stomach. And falling, he gave a crash, and [the otl 
boasted and said : 

*' Othryoneus ! above all men indeed do I praise the< 
thou wilt now in truth accomplish all which thou hast imc 
taken for Dardanian Priam : but he also promised thee 
daughter. We likewise, promising these things, will acc( 

' Heyne compares ziv. 204. Tbe Erinnys were supposed to ave 
any disrespect offered to an elder brother by a younger. 
* Idtersdly, '' being within from Cabesus." 
' Lit. " bowed assent.'' 
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iah them to thee. Wc will give thee the most beautiful in 
nn of the daughters of the son of Atreus to wed, bringing 
!r from AxgOB, if along with us thou wilt destroy the well- 
habited city of nium. But follow, that wc may treat with 
lee respecting the marriage of the seartraversing ships; 
Qoe we are by no means bad brothers-in-law." 
So sayings the hero Idomcneus dragged him by the foot 
mmgh the brisk battle. But to him Asius came as an 
ranger^ on foot, before his steeds; which his attendant 
baiioteer always kept breathing over his slioulders;* and in 
is mind he longed to strike Idomeneus^ but he (Idomeneus) 
atidpating him, smote liim with his spear in the throat, 
lelow the chin, and drove the brass quite through. And he 
dll, as when some oak fidls, or white poplar,^' or towering^ 
nne^ which timber-workers have cut down upon the moun- 
aios with lately-whetted axes, to become sliip tim1>er. So 
be lay, stretched out before his horses and chariot, gnashing 
bis teeth, grasping the bloody dust. But the chaiiotoer was 
deprived of the senses which he previously had, nor dared he 
^■ft hack the horses that he might escape from the liands of 
^ enemy: but him warlike Antilochus, striking, transfixed 
dAie middle with liis spear; nor did the brazen corslet 
^^^ he wore resist, but he fixed it in the centre of his 
I /( I* JL Then, panting, he fell from the well-made chariot- 
^ j ^ Antilochus, the son of magnanimous Nestor, drove 
^ ^W the horses from the Trojans to the well-armed Greeks. 
'' f Deiphobus, enraged on account of Asius, drew very near 
(domeneaB^ and hiu*led with his shining spear. Idome- 
JB» however, having perceived it opposite, avoided the 
fcea spear, for he was concealed behind his slueld equal on 
Mba, which he bore, constructed of the liides bf bulls, and 
^Atering brass, fitted with two handles. Behind this he 
wlkcted himself entirely, and the brazen spear flew over 
Um. But the shield returned a dry ^ sound, the spear grazis^ 

' /. e. dose by Asius {kot wfiiov), he baying descended f'' -u ? 
poie of rescuing the body of Othryoneus. — Kennedy. -^^f "® ^" 

' "'H XiVKfi, populus alba." — Heyne. 

' JSXuBpbc is connected with pkiixjKtay as /SXnvi^ for I greatly dread 
Buttm LexU. p. 194. Hesych. : BXc-ep^reiavSi/^ coming upon me: 
avw ^puKTKOVffa. Schol. on Apoll. Rhod. * o i 9 

0/ti}poc, ^^^ "-XP*- '''^^ aiOipog fio\i<rKov<rav, 

^ So y. 441 : avov avffev. So " aridus pasture." 
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it obliquely. Tet he (DeiphobuB) sent it not in vain firom 
his heavy hand, but he struck Hypsenor, son of mppasoi^ 
the shepherd of the people, upon the liver, below the hreui, 
and straightway relaxed his knees under him. But Dmpho- 
bus vainly boasted over him, loudly exclaiming : 

" Surely not unavenged lies Asius; I rather think that hfl 
will rejoice in his mind, though going into the strong-gate^ 
massy [dwelW| of Hiuies, since I have given him a gnida" 
Thus he spoke; but grief came upon the Greeks at Ik 
boasting, and it particularly agitated the mind of wariike 
Antilochus. Yet, grieved as he was, he neglected not his 
companion, but running, he protected him, and covered him 
over with his shield. Him then his two dear compamoDfl^ 
Medsteus, son of Echius, and noble AJastor, supporting, bare 
to the hollow &hips, deeply groaning. In the meantime Ido- 
meneus ceased not his mighty valour; but always bunied 
either to cover some of the Trojans with pitchy night^^ or 
liimself to fall with a crash, repelling destruction from the 
Greeka Then the hero Alcathous, the beloved son of JEej- 
etas (and he was the son-in-law of Anchises, for he had 
married Hippodamia, the eldest of his daughters, whom ber 
Either and venerable mother loved from their hearts, whilsi 
in their home, because she excelled all of her age in beauty) 
in accomplishments, and prudence, for which reason also the 
most distinguished man in wide Troy had wedded her), him 
Neptune subdued under Idomeneus, having dimmed hk 
shining eyes, and fettered his &ir limbs. For he was aUe 
neither to fly back nor to turn aside, but him, standing 
motionless, like a pillar or lofty-branching ti-ee, the hero 
Idomeneus wounded with his spear in the middle of the 
breast, and burst the brazen coat ai'ound liim, which formerly 
warded off destruction from his body : but then it sent forth 
a dry sound, severed by the spear. Falling, lie gave a crash, 
an4^ the spear was fixed in his heart, which, palpitating; 
thou wiRy^^ *^® extremity of the spear ; and there at length 
taken for Jjous Mars^ spent its force. But Idomeneus boasted 
daughter. TV Q7SL ^^y loudly exclaiming : 

» Heyne compares xiv. Geo»"«- ^' 3^7» noticed by Quintil. I. O. tIu. 3. 
any disrespect offered to an^i°g ^^^ is meant. 
* Idtersdly, ** being within 1 
' Lit. "bowed assent." 
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** Do^obns ! do we judge rightly that it is a fiur return, 
iA-tline should he slain for one, since thus thou hoastest ? 
Bfe do thou thyself also, wretch, stand against me, that thou 
tyest know of what nature I am, who have come hither 
le offspring of Jove, who iirst begat Minos, the guardian of 
rate. Minos again begat Deucalion, liis blameless son, and 
imcalian begat me, kmg over many men in wide Crete. 
M now the ships have brought me hither, an evil both to 
lee and to thy fisither, and the other Trojans." 
Thus he spoke, but Deiphobus hesitated between two opi- 
kfsm, whether, &Jliug back, he should join to himself some 
Be of the magnanimous Trojans, or make trial although 
kme. But to him, thus deliberating, it appeared preferable 
go in search of ^neas ; whom he found standing at the 
<nar of the army, for he was ever indignant with noble 
Piiam, because he by no means honoured him, though being 
nliant among heroes. And, standing near, he addressed to 
urn winged words : 

"iESneas, thou counsellor of the Trojans, now does it 
Hreatly behove thee to aid thy brother-in-law, if indeed any 
regard reaches thee. But follow, let us bring aid to Alca- 
diona, who, being thy brother-in-law, nourished thee whilst 
my yoimg, in his palace, and whom spear-famed Idomeneus 
hath slain." 

Thus he spoke, and roused the courage in his breast, and 
Itt, greatly desirous of battle, went to meet Idomeneus. Yet 
fear seized not Idomeneus like a tender boy, but he stood 
itiD, Uke a boar in the moimtains, confident in his prowess, 
ttd who abides the mighty din of men advancing against 
Irim, in a desert place, ^ and bristles up Ids back ; his eyes, 
too^ gleam with fire, and he whets his teeth, eager to keep 
It l»y both dogs and men. So spear-renowned Idome- 
neus awaited j^meas, swifb in the battle-din, coming against 
Um, nor retired ; but he shouted to his companions, looking 
to Ascalaphus, and Aphareus, and Deipynis, and Meriones, 
lod Antilochus, skilful in fight. Exhorting these, he ad- 
dressed to them winged words : 

" Hither, my Mends, and aid ^^ alone, for I greatly dread 
swift-footed ^neas, rushing on, who is coming upon me ; 

' Or, " in the sheep -pasture." 
R 
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who is very powerful to slay men in battle, and posaeases the 
bloom of youth, which is the greatest strength. For if we 
were of the same age, with the spirit that I now poaseo^ 
quickly would either he bear off great glory, or I woaLd." 

Thus he spoke ; but they all, having one determinatioiL in 
their minds, stood near him, inclining their shields upon 
their shoulders, .^^eas, on the other hand, animated hb 
companions, looking towards Deiphobus, Paris, and nobfo 
Agenor, who, together with himself, were leaders of the Tro- 
jans. These also the people followed, as sheep follow fiom 
their pasture after the ram in order to drink ; and the shep- 
herd then is rejoiced in his mind. So was the soul of.MD0U 
gladdened in his breast, when he beheld a body of troops 
following himself These therefore engaged in close fight 
round Alcathous with long spears, whilst the brass reBOUDiSed 
horribly on the breasts of them, aiming at each other throo^ 
the crowd. But two warlike men, conspicuous among tibe 
rest, ^neas and Idomeneus, equal to Mars, longed to labiate 
each other's flesh with the ruthless brass. But .Mnetm first 
hurled his javelin at Idomeneus ; but he, perceiving it oppo- 
site, avoided the brazen spear ; and the spear of .^^^eas suik 
quivering into the earth ; for it fled in vain &om his sturdy 
hand. Idomeneus next smote GSnomaus in the middle d 
the stomach, and the spear burst the cavity of his corslet) 
and penetrating, drank his entrails through; but filling 
amid the dust, he grasped the earth with the hollow of his 
hand. Then Idomeneus plucked out the long spear from 
his body, but was unable to tear off the other rich armoor 
from his shoulders, for he was pressed hard by weapons. For 
no longer were the sinews of his feet firm as he rushed, 
either to hasten on after his own dart,^ or avoid [that of 
another! Wherefore also in standing flght, he warded off 
the fiEital day, nor did his feet any longer bear him with ease 
in retreating from the battle. But against him, gradually 
retiring, Deiphobus took aim with his glittering spear, for he 
ever had a rooted hatred towards him. But then too he 
missed, and struck with his javelin Ascalaphus, the son of 
Mars, and drove the stout spear through his shoulder j and 
falling amid the dust, he grasped the earth with his hand. 

' So as to recover it. 
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b yet, however, bad loudly-roaring,^ impetuotiB Mars heard 
t his flon had £Edleii in the violent fig^t ; but he sat upon 
smninit of Olympus, beneath golden clouds, excluded 
on. the battle] by Uie will of Jove, where also the other 
nortal gods were restrained from tiie war. In the mean- 
10 they engaged in dose fight round Ascalaphus. Deipho- 
I indeed toiie the shining helmet from Ascalaphus; and 
nriones^ equal to swift Mars, springing [upon him], smote 
m] with his spear in the arm, and the crested^ casque, 
ling from his hand, rang upon the earth. Immediately 
sriones^ leaping upon him like a vulture, plucked out the 
igh spear from the lower part of his arm, and retired back 
son into the crowd of his comrades. But him Polites, his 
n brother, throwing his hands round his waist, carried out 
the dread-^ioimding battle, till he reached his fleet steeds, 
lich awaited him in the rear of the combat and the war, 
.ving both a charioteer and a variegated car ; which then 
cried l^^Tn towards the city, groaning heavily [and] afflicted ; 
d the blood flowed from his recently-wounaed hand : but 
e others kept fighting, and an unquenchable clamour arose. 
len .tineas ruling upon Aphareus, the son of Galetor,. 
lote hiTn with his sharp spear upon the throat, when 
med towards him. And hiis head was bent to one side, 
en his shield climg to him, and his helmet ; and around 
m life-destroying death was spread. Antilochus, however, 
serving Tho«s turning around, attacking, wounded him ; 
id cut away all the vein, which, running quite along the 
ick, reaches to the neck. All this he cut off ; but he fell 
i his back in the dust, stretching out both hands to his 
doved companions. Then Antilochus sprang upon him, 
id stripped the armour from his shoulders, looking around ; 
r the lh*ojans surrounding him, struck his wide and oma- 
ented shield with their darts, nor were they able to graze 
ith the dire brass the tender body of Antilochus within it ; 
ecaose ear/bh-shaking Keptune protected the son of Nestor 

' BpiqTDbc ~ ipiySovvoc, The Schol. on Apoll. Rh. iii. 860, observes : 

* Tbt meaning of avXuixic is rather uncertain. According to the 
^L an^ Hesychius, it means a helmet that has the openings for the 
^ obkHg (jjrapauriiKHQ iYovaa rd,Q rwv b^Bakftiav hv&q)^ or a helmet 
*ith a lisig crest (iicreTafiBvov \6(pov), 

r2 
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nil roiuid, even amongst 1110117 weapons. For ne' 
WM he ^tart from the ^jurny, but he tnmed hin 
among tlu'in : nor did he hold bis spear without m 
uontiiiualty luovin^ it waa whirled about ; and iu 
witliin his mind, either to fanrl it at some one afiu 
rufili ii]tou some one close at bantL But medita 
things amid the throng, he escaped not the notice c 
the sou of Asiaa, who smote him in the middle of 
with the sharp brass, attacking him in close ooe 
nzui-e-lifurcd Neptune weaken^ the wpear, gradj 
the life [of Antjlocbusj. Part of it remainM thi 
stake humed in the nre,- in the shield of AntiL 
the other half lay upon the ground ; whikt he a 
wards into the crowd of his compaaiona, ahunm 
Meriones, however, following liim departing, smote 
his spear between the pri^-atc parts and the nave 
wonnd^ is particularlj [minfiil to miserable mortal 
ho fixed the spear in him ; and ho fiilling, strugg^ 
ai-ound the spear, as an ox, wlicn cowherds in the i 
Ibrcibly bin»ling him with twisted cords, lead p 
unwilling. So he, wounded, throbbed, though 
short time, and not very long, until the hero 
coming near, plucked the spear from liLs body; ani 
veiled his eyes. But Helenus, close at hand, struct 
upon the temple with his huge Thracian awonJ 
away the three-concd helmet ; whicli, lieing Idaah 
upon the ground ; and sonic one of the comYMtJ 
lifted it up, having rolled between his feet j 1 
night enveloped liis eyes. Tlien grief seized i 
Atreus, Menelaus, bravo in the din of battle, j « 
vanced, threatening the hero, king Helenus ; bi-a^ 
sharp spear, wliilst the other drew the horn iP 
Together then they darted, tlie one eager to laiJ 
tree spear, and the other an arrow from the stri, 
indeed the son of Friam smote him in the btea 

* The " prKOiUe mdes" of Cmtttr. B. G. i. 40. These 
the rustic iredpoDi of uitiquity, u mi; be •een from Virg. J{ 
•' Nod jam certamine agresti 
Stipitibiu duiig leitur, luJibiuve pmtutji ; 
Sed feiTo ancipiti liaxraant." 
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anow, on the cavity of the coinlet, but the bitter shaft 
rebounded. As when from the broad 'winnowing-&n in a 
large threshing-floor, the black-coated beans or vetches leap 
at the shrill blast, and the force of the winnower; so, 
strongly repulsed by the corslet of glorious Menelaus, the 
batter arrow flew a&r. But Menelaus, the son of Atreus, 
brave in the din of battle, smote him upon the hand which 
held his weU-polished bow ; and in the bow the brazen spear 
iras fixed from the opposite side, through his hand. Then 
he retired back iuto the crowd of his companions, avoiding 
death, hanging down his hand at liLs side, but the asheu 
Bpear was trailed along with him. And then magnanimoas 
Agenor extracted it from his hand, and bound [the liand] 
itadf sling-ways in well-twisted sheep's wool, which his 
attendant carried for the shepherd of the people. 

But Pisander went direct against glorious Menelaus, be- 
cause evil Fate led him towards tlie cud of death, to be 
sabdued by thee, O Menelaus, in the (Jiixe battle. When 
therefore liiey were near, advancing against each other, the 
son of Atreus indeed missed, and his spear was turned aside 
from him ; but Pisander smote the shield of glorious Mene- 
laus, nor could he drive the spear quite through ; because the 
broad shield kept it oS, and the speai.* was broken at the 
extremity : still he rejoiced in his mind, and hoped for -vic- 
tory. The son of Atreus, however, drawing his silver- 
studded sword, sprang upon Pisander; but he drew from 
beneath his shield a handsome battle-axe of well-wrought 
InasB^ fixed upon either side of an olive handle, long, well- 
polished ; and at once they struck each other. Then he 
(Pisander) cut away the cone of the helmet, tliick with horse- 
hair, under the very crest, but (Menelaus smote) him, 
approaching, upon the forehead, above the root of the nose. 
And the bones crashed, and his blood-stained eyes fell at his 
feet upon the ground in the dust : and feilluig, he writhed. 
Then he (Menelaus) placing his heel upon his breast, de- 
^oiled him of his armour, and boasting, spoke [this] speech : 

** ThuB,^ then, shall ye abandon the ships of the Greeks, 
vho poBsesB swift steeds, ye treaty-breaking Trojans, insatiate 
of dire battle. Of other injury and disgrace ye indeed lack 

' /. e. by being slain one after another. 
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nothing with which ye have injured me, vile dogs, nor have 
ye at s^ dreaded in yqur minds the heavy wrath of hig^- 
thundering, hospitable Jove, who wUL yet destroy for ycm 
your lofby city; ye who unprovoked departed, carrying off 
my virgin spouse, and much wealth, after ye had been hos- 
pitably received by her. Now again do ye eagerly desire to 
hm4 destructive && upon the sea-traversing ships, and to 
slay the Grecian heroes. But ye shall yet be restraixied^ 
impetuous as ye be, from wai\ O ^Either Jove, assuredly thflj 
say that thou excellest all others, men and gods, in pnidenoe, 
yet from thee do all these things proceed. How much dost 
thou gratify these insolent Trojan men, whose violence is 
ever pernicious, and who cannot be satisfied with war, eqoalfy 
destructive to all ! Of all things is there satiety,— of sleep, of 
love, of sweet singing, and of £a.ultle8S dancing, with which 
one would much more readily satisfy his desire, than with 
war; but the Trojans are insatiate of battle. ** 

So saying, having stripped the bloody armour £rom ^ 
body, illustrious Menelaus gave it to his companions, whilii 
he, advancing, was again mixed with the foremost combai- 
ants. Then Harpalion, the son of king Pykemenes^ who 
had then followed his dear father to wage war at Troj, 
leaped upon him ; ngr returned he back to his native land 
[He it was] who then, close at hand, struck the middle of 
Atrides' shield with his lance, nor was he able to drive qaibe 
through the brass; but he retired back into the crowd of Iub 
companions, avoiding death, looking around on all sidee^ lest 
any one should touch his body^ with a spear. MenooBB, 
however, shot a brazen-pointed airow at him retreating and 
struck him upon the right hip, and the arrow penetrated to 
the other side, through the bladder, below the bone. Sinldog 
down, therefore, in the same place, breathing out his life ia 
the arms of his beloved companions, like a worm, he lay 
stretched upon the ground, whilst his black blood flowed, and 
moistened the earth. Around him the magnanimous Faph- 
lagonians were employed, and, lifting him upon a chano^ 
they bore him to sacred Tlium, grieving; and with them went 
his father, shedding tears : but no vengeance was taken &r 
his dead son. 

But Paris was greatly enraged in his soul on account of 

* As the usHcd construction of ivavpeXv is with a gemtive, Hejne 
would supply firi rig iiravpy avTov Kara xpoa. 
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his beiBg slaiii, for lie had been his gaest among monj Paph- 
kgonianB; wherefore, enraged on his account, he sent forth 
a hnsen arrow. Now there was one Euchenor, son of the 
diviner Polyidus, wealthy and brave; inhabiting a dwelling 
at Corinth, who, well knowing his fEital destiny, had arrived 
XQ a ship. For often had Polyidus, good old man, told him, 
ihtt he would perish in his halls of a grievous disease, or be 
flobdued by the Trojans among the ships of the (Greeks; 
wherefore he avoided at once the severe mulct ^ of the 
AehffiaTiH, and odious disease, that he might not suffer sorrows 
in his mind. Him he (Paris) smote below the jaw and the 
ear; and his spirit quickly departed from his members, and 
hatefbl darkness seized him. 

Thus indeed they fought like^ unto a burning fire. But 
Hector, dear to Jove, had not learned, nor knew at all, how 
at the left of the ships his people were being slaughtered by 
the Greeks, for the victory was on the point of being the 
GrecianB' ; so much did earth-shaking Keptune encourage the 
Greeks, and moreover himself assisted with his strength ; but 
he (Hector) pressed on where first he had sprung within the 
gates and wall, breaking the thick ranks of the shielded 
Greeks. There were the ships of Ajax and Proteailaus, 
drawn up upon the shore of the hoary sea; but above ^ them 
the wall was built very low; there themselves and their 
horses were most impetuous in the combat. There ^ the Boeo- 
tians and long-robed laonians, the Locrians, the Phthians, 
and the illustrious Epeans, restrained him from the ships, 
fiercely rushing on; but were unable to drive away from 
them noble Hector, like unto a flame. The chosen men of 
the Athenians stood in the van; among whom Menestheus, 
son of Peteus, had the command; and with him followed 
Fhidas, Stichius, and brave Bias, Meges, the son of Phyleus, 
Amphion, and Dradus, led the Epeans, and over the Phthians 
vere Medon and Podarces, steady in fight (Medon indeed 
"vu the spurious offiipring of godlike Oileus, and the brother 
of Ajax; but he dwelt at Phylace, away from his native 

eoanlay,^ having slain a man, the brother of his stepmother 

' As Corinth was under the authority of Agamemnon, he would haye 
tWB compelled to pay a fine for refusing the service. Compare the drc/iia 
^ iffTparilac at Athens. See Potter, Antiq. i. 23. 

* Cf. xi. 595 , with the note. ^ 7. e. before them. 

* /. e. where Hector brolce in. ^ See my note on ii. p. 42, n. 2. 

I 
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Eriopis, whom (Xleus had married. But the other was the 
uon of Iphiclus, of Phylace). These in arms before the ma^ 
nanimoos Fhthians, fought among the BoeotLanSy defisading 
the ships. 

But Ajax, the swift son of Oileus, never separated from 
Tolamonian Ajax, not even for a little time ; but as in a 
&II0W Held two black bollocks possessing equal spirit, dzaw 
a well-joined plough, — but meanwhile copious sweat breaks 
forth around the roots of their horns j and them the well- 
polished yoke alone separates on either side, advancing along 
the furrows, and [the plough] cuts^ up the bottom of the 
soil ; so they twain, joined together, stood very near to each 
other. And then many and brave troops followed the stn 
of Telamon as companions, who received from him his shield, 
whenever fieitigue and sweat came upon his limbs. Bat the 
Locrians followed not the great-souled son of Oileus, for their 
heart remained not firm to them in the standing fight> be- 
cause they had not brazen helmets crested with horse-hair, 
nor had they well-orbed shields and ashen spears ; but the^ 
followed along with him to Biimi, trusting in the bows and 
the well-twisted sheep's wool, with which, frequently hnrhni^ 
they broke the phalanxes of the Trojans. At that tiine 
indeed these (the Ajaces) in the van, with their variously- 
wrought armour, fought against the Trojans and bnuBon- 
armed Hector, whilst (the Locrians) shooting from the rear, 
lay concealed ; nor were the Trojans any longer mindfol flf 
combat, for the arrows put them in confrisiou. 

Then surely would the Trojans have retreated with lo» 
fr'om the ships and tents to lofby Ilium, had not PolydamM 
standing near, addressed bold Hector : 

" Hector, thou art imjwssible to be persuaded by advicR" 
Because indeed a god hath given thee, above others, warlike 
deeds, for this reason dost thou also desire to be more skilkd 
than others in counsel? But by no means canst thou thysdf 
obtain all things at once.^ To one indeed hath the deity 
given warlike deeds; to another dancing; and to another 
the harp and singing. To another again &r-fioundiug Jove 
implants a ])rudeiit mind in his bosom, of which many men 
reap the advantage, as it (i>rudence) even preserves oitieB; 

* Te/i€e refers to dporpov in v. 703» not to ^vy6v, 

* Put for cLfiiixavov itrri tnldiiv tre. 

^ A fiivourite proverb. Cf. Daport, Gnom. p. |8K 
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od he bimaelf (who poeseBses it) especially knows (its value). 
If/k will I speak as appears to me beat; because the en- 
inimg hoet^ of war bums round thee on all sidec^ and the 
Mgnanimous Trojans, sinoe they have crossed the walls, some 
ideed stand apart with their arms, and others fight, the 
nrar against the greater number, scattered amongst the 
hipa But retiring back, summon hither all the chiefis. And 
kfln we can better discuss the whole plan ; whether we shall 
Bter upon the many-benched ships, if indeed the deity will 
m U8 Tiotaty ; or depcurt uninjured from the barks ; because 
fa tmih I fear lest the Greeks repay their debt of yester- 
vy^ mnoe a man, insatiate in war, still remains at the ships, 
ho I ccmoeiye will no longer abstain entirely from battle.*' 
hiiB spoke Polydamas, but the fEiultless advice pleased 
Eeofcor ; and immediately he leaped with his armour fr^in 
is chariot to the ground, and, addressing him, spoke winged 
ords: 

''Polydamas, do thou retain here all the bravest, whilst I 
in come back again immediately after I have given proi)cr 
tbrs to the [troops]/* He said, and shouting, he rushed on, 
ke unto a snowy mountain, and flew through the Trojans 
id the allies. But they all crowded round valour-loving 
'olydamas, the son of Fanthous, as soon as they heard the 
dioe of Hector. He, however, ranged through the foremost 
smbatants, seeking if he could anywhere find Deiphobus, the 
lig^t of king Helenus, and Adamas, the son of Asias, and 
Ishis, the son of Hyrtacus. Some he foimd no longer quite 
nhurt, nor yet destroyed, whilst others again lay at the 
fcems of the ships of the Greeks, having lost their lives by 
he hands of the Greeks; and others were stricken or 
roonded within the wall. But he quickly found noble 
Uezander, the husband of &ir-haired Helen, on the left of 
ihe lamentable battle, cheering on his companions, and en- 
iomging them to fight ; and, standing near, he addi^ssed 
lim with reproachful words : 

^Accursed Paris, fine only in person, woman-mad, seducer, 
rhere are Deiphobus and the might of king Helenus, and 
Ldamas^ the son of Asias, and Asius, the son of Hyrtacus ? 
Vbare also is Othryoneus ? Now lofty Himn all perishe» 
x>m its summit,^ now is its final destruction certain. 

' So " corona/' in Latin. 

* The Latin «a colmine,'' as in Virg. ^n. ii. 290, 603. So iEech 
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But him godlike Alexander in turn addressed : '' He 
flinoe it is Hhj intention to find £ault with me when inno 
at some other time perhaps, I may be more ne^ectfcd a 
fight j [but not now], since neither did my mother bea 
altogether unwarlike. For from the time when thou 
stir up the battle of thy companions at the ships, from 
time, remaining here, have we engaged incessantly wit! 
'Greeks; and tiiose comrades are dead for whom thoi 
quirest. Deiphobus and the might of king Helenus i 
have withdrawn, both wounded in the hand with long sp 
but the son of Saturn hath warded off death [from it 
But now lead on, wheresoever thy heart and soul urge i 
and we will follow with determined minds, nor do I i 
that thou wilt be at all in want of valour, as much stre 
as is in us. It is not possible even for one, although k< 
desirous, to fight beyond his strength." 

So saying, the hero persuaded the mind of his brothei 
they hastened to advance towards that place where espe< 
was the battle and contest ; round Cebriones and exec 
Polydamas, Phalces and Orthseus, and godlike Pcdyph 
and Falmys, and Ascanius and Morys, the sons of Blpp( 
who the day before had come as a relief guard ^ from £ 
Ascania: and Jove then urged them to fight. But 
marched like unto the blast of boisterous winds, which r 
down to the plain, urged by the thunder of father Jove 
with a dreadful tumult^ is mingled with the ocean; ai 
it [rise] many boiling billows of the much-resoundmg 
^rwoUen, whitened with foam, first indeed some and 
others following. 

So the Trojans, first indeed some in battle array, and 
others glittering in brass, followed along with their leu 
But Hector, the son of Priam, equal to man-slaught 
Mars, led the van, and held before him his shield, eqa 
all sides, thick with skins ; and much brass was laid ov< 
and round his temples his gleaming helmet was shi 
Stepping forward, he tried the phalanxes around on < 

Choeph. 679 : Kar aKpac kvOdd* ia£ irop9ovfu9a. Soph. Ant. 
'HdeXijirc fiiv irvpi irpiitrai gar axpag, Eurip. Phoen. 1192 : Kar' i 
irtpyafuov eKtXv iroXiv. 

* IloXkfAOv didSoxoif Tciig irporipoiQ Jtroi. — Eastathins. 

3 See Buttm. Lezil. p. 358. 
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le^ if perchance they would give waj to him, adyandng 
dier cover c^his shield. Yet he disturbed not the courage 
the Greeks in their breasts : but Ajax, &r-Btriding, first 
illenged him : 

"0 noble Sir, draw nearer: whj dost thou thus frighten 
) Greeks 9 We Greeks are by no means unskilM in battle, 
hough we are subdued by the evil scourge ^ of Jove. Thy 
\ij forsooth, hopes, I suppose, to plunder the ships ; but we 
> have hands ready to repulse thee immediately. As- 
edly, long before shall thy well-inhabited city be taken 
I destroyed by our hands. But to thee thyself, I say, the 
te dzaws near, when, flying, thou shalt pray to fiither Jove 

I tbe other immortals, that thy £ur-maned steeds, which 

II bear thee to the city, raising dust over the plain, may 
ome swifter than hawks." 

S^^liilst he was thus speaking, a bird flew over him on the 
bt — a lofty-flying eagle; upon which the people of the 
aeks shouted, encouraged by the omen; but illustrious 
ctor replied : 

' O babbling and vain-boasting Ajax, what hast thou said? 
xdd that I were as sure of becoming for ever the child of 
ia-bearing Jove, that the venerable Juno had borne me, 
1 that I were honoured as Minerva and Apollo are ho- 
nedf as that this day now certainly brings destruction 
yR all the Greeks; and among others thou shalt be slain, 
ihou wilt dare to abide mj^ong spear, which shall tear for 
)e thy dainty person, and thou shalt satiate the dogs and 
ds of the Trojans with thy £a,t and flesh, £aJling at the 
ps of the Greeks." 

Thus then having spoken, he led on ; and they followed 
mg with him with a mighty shout, and the troops likewise 
vaied in the rear. The Greeks, on the other side, raised 
ahout^ nor were they forgetful of their valour, but they 
'sited the bravest of the Trojans, assaidting. But the 
mour of both reached to the aether and the shining splen- 
ar2 of Jove. 

See note on zii. 37. 

Cf. Pind. Ol. iU. 43 : AvyaXg aXiov, So '* auras SBtherias," Virg. 
rr^. ii. 291. Lucret. i. 208, '* Dias— luminis auras."— Kennedy. 
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ARGUMBNT. 



Agamemnon and the other wounded chiefs visit the battle with Nottr* 
Juno, haying borrowed the cestus of Venus, first obtains the issirtBMB 
of Sleep, and then hastens to Ida to inveigle Jove. She prevails, Joit 
sleeps, and Neptune seizes the opportunity to aid the Trojans. 

But the shouting did not entirely escape the notice of Ntf 
tor, although drinking, but he addressed winged -words ti 
the son of JEsculapius : '' Consider, noble IVfibchaon, how 
these things will be ; greater, certainly, [grows] the shootim 
of the blooming youths at the ships. But sitting here dl 
present, drink indeed the dark wine, until fair-haired Hoot 
mede has wanned the tepid baths, and washed awiytiH 
bloody gore ; whilst I, going with speed to a watchtower, 
will gain information." 

So saying, he took the well-made shield of his own 80O| 
horse-breaking Thrasymedes, (%hich was] lying in the ientk 
all shining with brass (for he had the shield of his saie)) 
and seized a strong spear, pointed with sharp brass; m 
stood without the tent, and soon beheld an unseemly doed^^ 
these [the Greeks] in confusion, and those, the han^^ 
Trojans, routing them in the rear ; but the wall of ifal 
Greeks had fallen. And as when the vast deep bkdQeai 
with the noiseless^ wave, foreboding with no effect, the lipM 
courses of the shrill blasts, nor yet is it rolled forwards or 
backwards, before some decisive blast comes down from Jcflra; 
so meditated the old man, distracted in his mind betWMt 
two opinions : whether he shoidd go amongst the throag d 

> lateraUy, <' deaf." So *<8urdi fluctus,'' Ovid, Epist. zviiLSUl 
'* Omnia surda tacent," Propert. iv. 3, 53 ; ** Surdaque votm oaaSUk 
lonio," Pers. Sat. vi. 28. 
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flfiet4ioned Greeks^ or to Agamemnon, the son of Atrous, 
flieplierd of the people. But to him thus reflecting, it ap- 
pealed better to go in quest of the son of Atreus. Mean- 
while they kept slaughtering each other, contending, and the 
solid bra^ around their bodies rang, as they were stricken 
with the swords and two-edged spears. 

But the Jove-cherished kmgs, coming up from the vessels, 
met Nestor, as many as had been wounded with the brass, 
— IVdides, and Ulysses, and Agamemnon, the son of Atreus. 
Their ships indeed were drawn up upon the shore of the 
lioary deep, very far away from the battle ; for they liad 
drawn the first as &r as the plain, and had built a wall at 
their stems. For, broad as it was, the shore was by no 
means able to contain their vessels, and the i)eople were 
crowded. Wherefore they drew them up in rows one behind 
the other, and filled the wide mouth of the whole shore, as 
much as the promontories enclosed. There then were they 
walking together, leaning upon the spear, in order to behold 
the tumult and the battle ; and the heart in their bosoms 
was grieved. But aged Nestor met them, and terrified the 
aonl8 in. the breasts of the Greeks : whom first king Agar 
memnon addressing, said: 

**0 NTeleian Nestor, great glory of the Greeks, why, leaving 
the man-destroying battle, comest thou hither ? Truly I feai* 
lert impetuous Hector make good his speech, as once he 
tioeatened, haranguing among the Trojans, that he woidd 
not return to Hium from the ships, before that he had 
hmesed the ships with fire, and slain us also : thus indeed he 
hanngaed; and now are all things fulfilling. Ye gods, 
nvely the other well-greaved Greeks, as well as Achilles, 
ibxe up wrath against me in their minds; nor are they 
vilfing to fight at the stems of the ships." 

Bat him the Gerenian knight Nestor then answered : 
^Anoredly these things are in active accomplishment, nor 
ooold even lofty-thundering Jove himself contrive them 
otherwise ; for the wall, in which we trusted that it would 
he an impregnable defence to the ships and to ourselves, has 
now fidlen. But they are sustaining an obstinate contest at 
the swifb ships ; nor coiddst thou any longer distinguish, 
tbough examining particularly, on which side the Greeks, 
oonfounded, are routed ; so promiscuoiisly are they slain, 
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whilst the sliout reaches heaven. Let us, however, delibencte 
how these things will }je, if counsel avail anything ; although 
I advise not that we enter the battle ; for it is by no means 
proper that a wounded man should fight.'* 

But him then answered Agamemnon, Ving of men: 
" Nestor, since they are combating at the stems of the shipa^ 
and the constructed rampart avails not, nor the ditch, at 
which the Greeks suffered much, and hoped in their minds 
that it would be an impregnable defence to the ships and to 
themselves, surely it will be agreeable to all-powerful Jovo 
that the Greeks perish here, inglorious, far away from Argoa 
For I was conscious when he willingly gave assistance to 
the Greeks, and I now know that he honours those [the 
Trojans] equally with the happy gods, but hath fettered our 
courage and our hands. But come, let us all obey as I shall 
advise. Let us draw down the ships^ as many as are drawn 
up first near the sea, and launch them all into the vaafc 
ocean. Let us moor them at anchor in the deep, till mortal- 
deceiving ^ night arrive, if even then the Trojans may 
abstain from battle, and then we may perhaps draw down 
aU the vessels ; for there is no disgrace in flying from evil, 
not even during the night. It is better for a flying man to 
escape from evil, than to be taken." 

But him sternly regarding, wise Ulysses then addressed : 
" Son of Atreus, what speech hath escaped thy lips 9 Lost 
man ! thou shoiddst command some worthless army, and not 
rule over us, to whom Jove hath granted, from youth even 
unto old age, to accomplish toilsome wars, until we, each of 
us, shall perish. Dost thou then desire thus to leave vnde- 
wayed Troy, on account of which we have endured so many 
woes 1 Be silent, lest some other of the Greeks hear a 
speech, which a man ought not to have brought throu^ 
Ins mouth, whoever understands in his mind how to speak 
prudent things, who is a sceptre-bearer, and whom so many 
people obey, as many as thou dost govern among the Greets. 
Eor now do I reprobate thy judgment, in what thou hast 

' 'AtpoTti is akia to yfitporov from aftaprdvut, and therefore^ 
'* making mortals go astray,'' or else^dfA^poffiri in ii. 57. See BattoL 
Lezil. p. 82. Or it may be regarded as the **nox intempesta," t. f> 
" mnlta nox, qaa nihil agi tempestiram est," Censorinus de Die Nat. 
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bo commandest us, whilst the war and battle are 
o draw down the well-benched ships to the sea, in 
at the wishes of the Trojans may be still better fol- 
ictorions though they be, and dire destruction &1I 
: for the Greeks will not maintain the fight whilst 
3 are being dragged to the sea, but will look back, 
ire from ihe combat. Then will thy counsel be 
a, O leader of the people." 
lim Agamemnon, the king of men, then answered : 

Ulysses, hast thoU touched me to the soul with 
sre reproof; yet I commanded not the sons of the 
against their will to draw the well-benched ships 
) the sea. But now woidd that there were one, 
oung or old, who woidd deliver an opinion better 
s ; it would be to my joy." ^ 

mong them Diomede, yaliant in the din of battle, 
»ke : '^ The man is near, we need not seek &ir, if 
re are willing to be persuaded ; and do not find firalt 
rough wrath, because I am by birth the youngest 
; you ; for I boast that my race is from a noble sire, 
whom the heaped-up earth ^ covers at Thebes. For 
heus were bom three distinguished sons, and they- 

1 Pleuron and lofty Calydon : Agrius and Melas, but 
rd was the knight (Eneus, the fether of my fiither, 
s conspicuous among them for valour. He indeed 
d there, but my father, as an exile, dwelt at Argos, 
ove willed and the other gods. But he married [one] 
aughters ^ of Adrastus, and he inhabited a mansion 

in resources, and corn-bearing fields were his in 
ice, and there were many rows* of plants aro\md 
Tumorous were his herds, and he surpassed the Greeks 

Jiis use of the dattre, cf. Plato Phsdon, § 24. So Tadt. Agiic. 
I belloin vokutibiu erat.'^ — Kennedy. Cf. Msch. Prom. 8. L, 
)£ <roi 'H TTOiKiKtifUjDv vv^ a1^0Kpv^pil <j)dog, 
my note on Od. ii. p. 21, n. 35, ed. Bohn, and an admirable 
on on these classic barrow-tombs in Stephen's notes on Saxo- 
icns, pp. 90 — 92. 
yle. See Scholiast. 

"gardens." Schol. Theocrit. i. 48. 'Opxaroy rfiv Mfrrixov 
, . . Kal 'Aptcro^dviyc rb /ticra^v ruv ^vrStv fitropxf^^ov USiXanv 
iupyoiQ' Kttt 'Hffio^of opxov Xlyei r^v iiriorixov rwv itfiiriXw 
Cf. Schol. on Lycophr. 857 ; Hesych. t. ii. p. 792. 
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in the use of the spear ; but these things y^ ought to ha.cn 
since it is a truth. Do not, therefore, dispute the opinio 
ireelj delivered, which I give advisedly, deeming that I m 
base by birth, and unwarlike. Come, then, let us j 
to battle, wounded as we are, from necessity. Ther 
then, let us ourselves approach the combat, out [of tl 
reach] of weapons, lest any one receive wound upc 
wound ; and, encouraging others, we will urge them os 
who hitherto, gratifying their souls, have stood apart, m 
fought." 

Thus he spoke ; and to him they all listened readily, an 
obeyed. Wherefore they hastened to advance, and the kin 
of men, Agamemnon, led them. 

Nor did the illustrious Earth-shaker keep a negliga 
look-out, but he went amongst them like unto an aged ma) 
and he caught the right hand of Agamemnon, the son < 
Atreus, and addressing him, spoke winged words : 

" Son of Atreus, now perchance the revengeful heart i 
Achilles rejoices in his breast, beholding the slaughter as 
rout of the Greeks ; since there is no feeling in him, ju 
•even a little. May he, however, thus perish, and may a ga 
cover him with disgrace. But with thee the blessed goc 
are not yet altogether enraged, but again the leaders an 
<;hie& of the Trojans will perchance raise the dust upon tl 
wide plain, and thou wilt behold them flying towsirdsti 
-city fix)m the ships and the tents." 

So saying, he shouted aloud, rushing over the plain. A 
loud as nine or ten thousand men shout, beginning the coi 
test of Mars, so loud a cry did king Neptune send forth fi« 
his breast : and he cast great resolution into every heai 
among the Greeks, to war and to flght incessantly. 

But golden-throned Juno, standing, looked down with he 
eyes from the summit of Olympus, and immediately reoo|g 
nized her own brother, [who was] also her brother-in^ 
exerting himself through the glorious battle, and she r^dM 
in her mind. She also beheld Jove sitting upon the hig^iai 
top of many-rilled Ida, and he was hateful to her aoa 
Then the venerable large^yed Jimo next anxiously coi 
sidered how she could beguile the mind of segis-bearing Jovi 
And now this plan appeared best to her min£^ to proceed t 
Ida, having well arrayed herself, if perchance he might dn 
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areto.lie.beflide herform^ mcLallianoe, so that she might pour 
jpan his eyelids and yigilant mind careless and genial ^eep. 
f[nd she proceeded to her chamber, which Vulcan, her dear 
OD, had made for her, and had fitted the thick doors to the 
mtels with a secret boh;^ and this no other god could 
emo?e. There entering in, she closed the shining doors. 
^ixfft she washed all impurities from her lovely person with 
ich oil, ambrosial,^ and anointed herself with rich oil, am- 
rooal and agreeable,^ which was odoriferous to her; and 
be perfume of which, when shaken in the brazen-floored ^ 
lansioii of Jove, reached even to earth and to heaven. 
Tith this having anointed her body, and having also combed 
er hair, with her hands she arranged her shining locks, 
eaatiful, ambrosial, [which flowed] from her immortal head. 
Text she threw around her an ambrosial robe, which 
Gnerva had wrought^ for her in needlework, and had 
mbroidered much varied work upon it, and she listened it 
pan her breast with golden clasps. Then she girded herself 
ith a zone, adorned with a hundred fringes, and in her well- 
eiforated ears placed her triple-gemmed, elaborate,^ earrings, 
nd much grace shone from [her]. From above she, divine 
f goddesses, covered herself with a veil, beautiftd, newly 
rrra^t ; and it was bright as the sun ; and beneath her 
hiniz^ fbet she &stened her beautiful sandals. But when 
he had arranged all her ornaments around her person, 
he proceeded straight from her chamber ; and having 
Jifled Venus apart from the other gods, addressed her in 
feech: 

** Wilt thou now be at all obedient to me, dear child, in 
•hat I shall say? Or wilt thou reftise, enraged in thy 

' CSooftnie vapaSpaOktiv y XP^^V' 

* Respecting tne diffeFent meanings of icXctc, see Kennedy. 
' See Battm. Lexil. p. 81, 3. 

* Btttmann, p. 242, regards Idavbg as ** perhaps a stronger and higher 
■MBbg of Ucf or eoct ffood, which may be compared with ovrtdavot, 

* See my note on Od. ii. 2. 

* '* The proper sense of iKvae is, scraped or rubbed oven and its use 
^ is best eiplained by supposing a reference to some process among the 
■eienti whereby a shining appearance was given to their vestments, as by 
^mderimg qt glgzhtg witii us.'' — Kennedy. 

' Viop6tvTa, vtpi d ifidpi^ctv 6 TtxvirrjQ, — Schol. 

S 
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mind on this aooount, becauM I aid the Gkeeks idiikrir tii 
[aidest] the Trojans r 

Bat her Yenos^ the daughter of Jove, then answen 
<' Juno, venerable goddess, daughter of nu^tj Saptnm, deeli 
whatsoever then dost meditate; for my mmd ingea me 
aooomplish it, if indeed I can accompJish it^ and if it 
practicable." 

But her the venerable Jnno, medLtating giule^ addiesBi 
^ Give now to me that loveliness and desbe with which ill 
dost snbdne all, immortals, and mortal men; for I go to vi 
the limits of the fertile earth, and Oceanns, the parent oft 
gods, and mother Tethys; who, receiving me from Bb 
nurtured and educated me with care in their abodes^ idt 
fiuvresounding Jove cast down Saturn beneath the earth « 
the fruitless sea. These I go to visit, and I will put an €f 
to eternal quarrels.' For already have they absteined fin 
length of time from the couch and embrace of each oth 
since anger fell upon their mind. But i^ by peisoacB: 
their hearts by my words, I should lead them back to i 
bed, to be imited in love, then should I always be called ' 
them beloved and revered." 

But her laughter-loving Yenus in turn addressed: ''It 
not possible nor becoming to refuse thy request, ^ th 
reclinest in the arms of mightiest Jove." 

She said, and loosed from her bosom the embroiden 
validated oestus;^ where all allurements were enclosed 
it were love, and desire, converse, seductive speech, win 
steals away the mind even of the very prudent. This th 
she placed in her hands, spoke, and addressed her: 

' These passages were regarded by the ancients as referring to the p 
petnal strife of the elements. Thus Plato, in Thesetet. says : "O/19/ 
tiiriaVf *QK€av6v re ^iiHv yenaiVy Kai fifirspa TijOiyv, iravra tlpm 
ixyova porig re icac Kivrf<re<ag, See Sextos Empir. adv. Grammat. L '. 
p. 280, ed. Fabr. ; Stobseus, EcL i. 11. Grote, vol. i. p. 16, no 
observes that, ** Oceanns and Tethys seem to be presented in the Iliad 
the primitive father and mother of the gods,'' although he says ti 
'* Uranos and Gsea, like Oceanus, Tethys, and Nyx, are with Hob 
great and venerable gods, but neither the one nor the other present \ 
character of predecessors of Kronos and Zens." 

' I have avoided translating ** cestus,'' as it is very doubtftd wfaal 
meant by it. It could not have been an ordinary girdle, since it wss 
be hidden in the bosom Tver. 219), and since its power appears to hi 
been secret. See Heyne s note. 
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"Take^ thia, now place in thy bosom tluB vaiiiegated belt, 
inwhiofaL all tMngs are contained; and I think thai thou 
viK not Tetom with thy object unaccomplished, whatsoever 
thoa desirest in thy mind." 

Thus she spake, and the large-eyed, venerable Juno smiled, 
ttd smiling^ then placed it in her bosom. But Yenus, the 
dn^^bter of Jove, departed to the palace ; and Juno, liasten- 
i^ quitted the summit of Olympus, and, liaving passed over 
Pinia and fertile Emathia^ she hastened over the snowy 
aoimtainB of equestrian Thrace, most lofty summits, nor did 
Aa tooich the ground with her feet. Erom Athos sho 
dBSoended to the foaming deep, and came to Lemnos, the city 
of divine Thoaa, where ^bie met Sleep, the brother of Death ; 
to whose hand she then dung, and spoke, and addressed him : 

** O Sleep,^ King of all gods and all men,^ if ever indeed 
ihoa didst listen to my entreaty, now too be persuaded ; and 
I win acknowledge gratitude to thee all my days. Close 
amiediately in sleep for me the bright eyes of Jove under 
Ids eyelids, after I couch with him in love ; and I will give 
Ub, as gifbs, a handsome golden throne, for ever iucor- 
nptible. And my limping son, Yulcan, adorning it, shall 
naka it, and below thy feet he shall place a footstool, upon 
irfiich thou mayest rest thy shining feet while feasting.'' 

Bat her sweet Sleep answering^ addressed : '' Juno, vene* 
aUe goddess, daughter of great Saturn, any other of the 
averiasting gods could I easily lull to sleep, and even the 
flowing of rapid Ocean, who is the parent of all; but I could 
vit approach Satumian Jove, nor lull him to sleep, unless^ 
It least, he himself command me. For once already, at 
huk, has he terrified me by his threats, on that day when 
Ab magnanimous son of Jove (Hercules) sailed from Ilium, 
iHning sacked the city of the Trojans. Then I lulled the 
ndod of »gi&-bearing Jove, being poured gently around him, 

' T^ II an old imperatiYe from a root TA — ** formed like ^^v, according 
te Doric analogy. ... In all cases it stands either quite absolute, that is, 
^the object understood, or the accusative belongs to a verb imme- 
^^7 following." — Bnttm. Lexil. pp. 505, sq. 

' Cf. Hesiod, Theog. 214. The dying words of Gorgias of Leontium 
**very el^;ant : ''H^e fie 6 ^ttvoq apxtrai trapaKaraTiOtffOai Ttf dotX^i^, 
-4lan, Var. HiaL iL 35. 

'So in the Orphic hymn : 'Y^rve, aval^ iravruv iicatapiav ^mir&v t* 
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whilst thou wast planning evils in thy mind [against the 
hero], rousing the blasts of bitter winds over the deep; and 
thou didst afterwards cany him away apart from all hu 
friends to well-inhabited Cos. But he, when awakened, 
was enraged, hurling about the gods through his mansiou, 
and me chiefly of all he sought, and would have cast me 
down, a lost one, from the sether into the deep, had not 
Night, yanquisher of gods and men, preserved me, to whom 
I came flying. So he restrained himself angry as he was; 
for he dreaded lest he should do things which were disagree- 
able to swift ^ Night. And now again dost thou urge me to 
perform this ano^er dangerous deed." 

But him the venerable large-eyed Juno in turn answered: 
" O Sleep, why thinkest thou these things within thy mind! 
Canst thou suppose that far-sounding Jove fiivours the Tro- 
jans, as he was enraged on account of Hercules, his own soat 
But come, [do this], and I will give thee one of the younner 
Graces to wed^ and to be called thy spouse, Pasithea^^ whoiii 
thou fondly desirest day after day." 

Thus she spoke ; but Sleep was delighted, and, answenn^ 
addressed her : " Come now, swear to me by the inviolaUe 
water of the Styx, and touch with one hand the fertile earti^ 
and with the other the marble sea; so that all the godi 
beneath, around Saturn, may be witnesses between us, that 
thou wilt surely give me one of the younger Graces, Pasithe% 
whom I will desire all my days." 

Thus he spoke, nor did the white-armed godde^ Jnso 
disobey, but ^e swore as he desired, and named all gods^dio 
dwell under Tartarus, which are called Titans.^ When then 
she had sworn, and performed her oath, they both proceeded 
leaving the city of Lemnos and Imbrus, mantled in haie^ 
quickly making their way ; and they came to Ida of many 
rills, tie mother of wild beasts, to Lectos, where first thqr 
quitted the sea : but they both advanced over the land, and 
the summit of the wood was shaken beneath their feet 
There Sleep on his part remained, before the eyes of Jof6 
should perceive him; ascending a lofty fir, which thea 

* But see Bnttm. Lexil. p. 369. Translate, ** quick and fieaifaL 
night." 

' The most beautiful of the Graces, — ** blandarum prima soronun/' 
Bcc^X^^ to Statius, Theb. ii. V86. Cf. Virg. ^Gn. i. 267, sqq. 

a On this oath, see Grote, ?dL i. p. 17. 
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growing the highest npon Ida, sprung up through the air to 
ihe donds. There he sat^ thickly covered with the fir 
bruusheSy like unto a slirill bird, which, living in the moun- 
tuoB, the gods call Chalcis, and men Cymuidis. 

But Juno proceeded hastily to Gargarus, the summit of 
kfty Id% aild clond-compelling Jove beheld her. But the 
iDBtant he beheld her, that instant ^ desire entirely shadowed 
aroand his august mind, just as when they first were united 
in bve, retiring to the bed, without the knowledge of their 
desr parents. And he stood before her, and si)oke, and 
iddressed her: 

" Wherefore hastening from Olympus, Jimo, comest thou 
Mther, bat thy horses and chariot are not near, which thou 
mayest ascend." 

But himi the venerable Juno, meditating guiles, addressed : 
''I go to visit the limits of the fertile earth, and Ocesmus, 
tbe parent of the gods^ and mother Tethys, who nurtured 
ml trained me with care in their palaces. Them I go to 
see^ and will take away their bitter quarrels. For already 
they abstain a long wMe from the couch and embrace of 
euh other; since anger has invaded their minds. But my 
steeds, which wiU bear me over dry and wet, stand near the 
l»ie of Ida with many rills. Now, however, on thy account 
hkre I come hither frx)m Olympus, lest perchance thou 
ilumldst aflierwards be angry with me, were I to depart in 
ncret to the abode of deep-flowing Oceanns? " 

But her cloud-collecting Jove answering, addressed : ''Juno, 
thither thou canst go even by-and-by, but come [now], let us, 
ledining^ be delighted with love ; for never at any time did 
tile love of a goddess or a woman, poured around the heart 
iriihin my breast, so subdue me : neither when I loved the 
vife of Izion, who bore Pirithous, a counsellor equal to the 
gods; nor when [I loved] fair-ankled Dana^ the daughter of 
Acrisiiis, who bore Perseus, most illustrious of all men ; nor 
when with that of the celebrated daughter of PhcBnix,^ who 
bore to me Minos and godlike Rhadamanthus :^ nor yet when 

* Cf. Theocrit. ii. 82 : 'Qc IdoVf wc kfiavriv, itq fieu irept Sfvfibg id(}>9tj, 
' iL 42 : 'Oc IStVf &Q iudvn. OrSd, Epist. xii. 33 : ** Ut yidi, ut perii, 
I nee notis ignibiu ani. 

* Bat Enropa is generally considered to be the daughter of Agenor. 
See Grote, vol. i p. 350. 

* (hi this caieer of Rhadamanthus, who is *' after death promoted to an 
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[I loved] Semele, nor Alcmena. in Thebes, who bioughtfoBli 
my valiant son Hercules : but Semele bore [me] Baocinu^ 
joy to mortals: nor when [I loved] Ceres, the fair-ludre 
queen : nor when glorious Latona nor thyself; as I nowlov 
thee, and sweet desire seizes me." 

But him venerable Juno, meditating guiles, addressed 
" Most shameless son of Saturn, what word hast ibo 
spoken 9 If now thou desire to recline in love upon isk 
summit of Ida» where all places are exposed, how will it b 
if any of the immortal gods should perceive us sleeping, ani 
going amongst all the gods, disclose it ? I for my part ooiil 
never return to thy mansion, arising £rom the couch; £o 
surely it would be unbecoming. But if in truth thou denial 
it, and it be agreeable to thy soul, there is a chamber < 
thine which Yulcan, thy beloved son, formed for thee, vk 
fitted its secure doors to its lintels. Thither let us lepei] 
about to recline, since an embrace is indeed thy desLre." 

But her doud-collecting Jove, answering, addressed : 

''Fear not, O Juno, that any of either gods or mem shai 
behold this. Such a golden cloud will I spread around, ihi 
not even the Sun may see us through it, although his eye i 
very keen to behold."^ 

Thus he spake, and the son of Saturn encircled his wife i 
his .nns. And the divine eaxth produced^ freah herhi« 
under them, the dewy lotus, and the crocus, aud the hyi 
cinth, close and soft, which elevated them from the earti 
Upon this [couch] they recliued, and clothed themselve 
above with a beautiful golden doud ; and ludd dew-dr6|) 
fell from it. 

Thus quietly slumbered the sire upon the summit of Qai 
gams, subdued by sleep and love, and held his spouse in ha 
arms. But sweet Sleep hastened to run to the ships of tii 
Greeks;, that he might deliver a message to Keptune, th 



abode of undisturbed bliss in the Elysian plain at the extremity of tii 
eartii," see Grote, vol. i. p. 300. 

^ On the god Helios, and his overseeing influence, the student shoul 
compare Grote, vol. i. p. 466. 

^ So Milton, describing the couch of our first parents, P. L. iv. 700 :- 

" underfoot the violet. 



Crocus, and hyacinth with rich inlay, 
'Broidix'd the ground.^' 



ft 
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ifaaker of tlie eazih. And, standing near, he addressed to 
htmnnngedwoidB: 

'^'ScfWy Neptune^ heartily give aid to the Greeks, and 
hcafcopw ^oiy upcm them, at l^ist for a little, whilst yet Jove 
aleeps; sinee I have enveloped him in a yeil^ of soft slumber, 
and Jnno hath deceived [hun], that he might sleep in love.'' 

Bo sayings he indeed departed to the illustrious tribes of 
nan; but he still more impelled [Neptune] to assist the 
Gndo^ and immediately springmg forward iLr into the van, 
he exhorted them : 

<* O Greeks, yet again do we yield the victory to Hector, 
the son of Priam, that he may seize the ships and bear away 
^oiy) For so indeed he supposes and boasts, because 
AdulleB remains at the hollow ships, enraged at heart. 
Howeyer, there would not be a great need of him, if the 
zest of ns were incited to assist one another. But come, let 
US all obey as I shall advise. Let us, clad with shields, as 
many as are best and greatest ia the army, who are covered 
m to our heads wilh ^ttering helmets, and hold the longest 
apeacs in our hands, advance, and I will lead the way; nor 
di> I think that Hector, the son of Priam, will await us, 
though very eager. Whatsoever man also is obstinate in the 
fig^ and bears but a small shield upon his shoulder, let him 
ffwe it to an inferior man, and let him clothe himself in a 
hoi^ ahield.'' 

Thaa he spoke; but they listened to him readily, and 
sbeyed. The kiugs themselves, Tydides, TJlysses, and Aga- 
mmnnnnj eon of Atrcus, marshalled [the troops], wounded as 
they were; and, goiDg about among them all, exchanged 
Ihmr martial arms, the brave [soldier] put on the good ^- 
■oor], and the worse they gave to the inferior man. But 
iHkeai they had girded the splendid brass aroimd their bodies, 
they began to advance; and earthnahaking Neptune led them 
QD, grasping In his firm hand a dread^l tapering sword, like 
VKto a thunderbolt^ with which [sword] it is not possible 
to engage in destroctive battle, for the fear [of it] restrains 



On the other mde again illustrious Hector drew up the 
Trofaaa Then truly azure-haired Neptune and illustrious 

' Obsenre the force of grfpucffXinf/a. 
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Hector drew forth the severest struggle of war, the one 
indeed aiding the Trojans, and the other the Greeks. 'But 
the sea was dashed up to the tents and ships of the Qredb^ 
and they engaged with a mightj shout. Not so loudly does 
the billow of the ocean roar against the main land, when 
driven from the deep by the rough blast of Boreas ; nor so 
great is the crackling of blazing fire in the glens of a moon- 
tain, when it is raised alofb to consume iSie wood ; nor wi 
loud howls the wind amidst the high-foliaged oaks (^diidij 
in particular, loudly roars in its wrath), as was the ory d 
the Trojans and Greeks shouting dreadfully, when they 
rushed one upon the other. 

At Ajax illustrious Hector first took aim with his spear, 
as he was turned right against him ; nor did he miss. [He 
struck him] where the two belts were crossed upon hii 
breast, both that of the shield and that of the silver-studded 
sword; for these protected the tender skin : but Hector wsi 
enraged because Ins swift weapon had lied from his hand in 
vain, and he retired back into the crowd of his companion^ 
shunning death. At him then, retiring, mighty Telamoniaa 
Ajax [threw] with a stone, for [stones] in great numben 
were rolled about among the feet of the combatants^ pi^ 
for the fleet barks ; lifting up one of these, he struck him upon 
the breast, above the orb of the shield, near the neck. And, 
throwing, he twirled it like a top, and it (the stone) rolled 
round on all sides. As when, beneath a violent stroke firam 
father Jove, an oak falls uprooted, and a terrible smell <^ 
sulphur arises from it; but confidence no longer possesses 
the man, whosoever being near beholds it, because the thun- 
derbolt of mighty Jove is terrible : so rapidly upon the 
ground fell the might of Hector in the dust And he 
dropped his spear from his hand, his shield and helmet fol- 
lowed above him, and his armour, variegated with brass, 
rang upon him. Then the sons of the Greeks, loudly shout- 
ing, rushed in, hoping to draw him o£^ and they hurled nu- 
merous javelins; but no one was able either to strike from 
a distance, or to smite close at hand, the shepherd of the 
people, for the bravest [of the warriors], Polydamas, ^neas, 
and noble Agenor, Sarpedon, leader of the Lycians, and illus- 
trious Glaucus, first threw themselves round Imn. And no 
one of the rest neglected him, but they held their well-orbed 
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. before bim. But his companions, up-raising him in 
landsy bore him out of the conflict^ till they reached his 
lOrseSy which stood for him in rear of the combat and 
X, holding b6th the charioteer and the variegated car; 
then canied him towards the city, groaning heavily.^ 
when now they came to the ford of the rapid-flowing 
t of eddying Xanthus, whom immortal Jove hegjsA, 
they removed him from his car to the ground, and 
I water over him ; but he breathed again^ and looked 
bh his eyes; an4 sitting upon his knees, disgorged 
blood. Again he fell back upon the ground, and dark 
overshadowed his eyes; for the blow still subdued his 

• 

when the Greeks saw Hector going apart, they pressed 
>re on the Trojans, and were mindM of contest. Then 
OHean Ajax before others, leaping forward with his 
i spear, wounded Satnius, son of Enops, whom a Naiad, 
irest nymph, bore to Enops, when keeping his flocks 
i banks of Satnio. Him the spear-renowned son of 
, drawing near, wounded in the flank; but he fell 
, and roimd him the Trojans and Greeks engaged in a 
b battle. But to him spear-brandishing Folydamas, 
Panthous, came as an avenger, and smote Prothoenor, 
Areilochus, upon the right shoulder. The tough spear 
on through his shoulder, but Mling in the dust, he 
d the earth with his hand. And Polydamas boasted 
ly over him, shouting aloud : 

io not think, indeed, that the weapon hath fled vainly 
he sturdy hand of the magnanimous son of Panthous, 
me one of the Greeks has received it in his body; and 
k that he, leaning upon it, will descend to the mansion 
to." 

s he spoke, but grief arose among the Greeks at his 
ig, pnd particularly agitated the mind of warlike Ajax, 
a of Telamon, for he had.fallen very near him; and he 

ton, P. L. vi. 335 :— 

** Forthwith on all sides to his aid was run 
By angels many and strong, who interposed 
Defence, while others bore him on their shields 
Back to his chariot, where it stood retired 
From off the files of war ; there they him laid, 
Gnashing for anguish, and despite, and shame." 
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immediately hurled with his ahiniTig gpear at him departing. 
Folydamas himself indeed avoided black fiftte, spzingiiiff off 
obliquely; but Archilochiis, son of Antenor, reoeived Jtiie 
blow], for to him the gods had doomed destmction. fiOai 
then he struck upon the last vertebra^ in the joining of the 
head and neck, and he disjoined both tendons; but the head, 
the mouth, and the nostrils of him fidling, met the gnnmd 
much sooner than his legs and knees. Then Ajax in tan 
cried out to blameless Pdydamas : 

'^ Beflect, O Polydamas, and tell me the truth; is not thk 
man worthy to be slain in exchange of Prothoenor 1 He ap- 
pears not to me indeed a coward, nor [sprung] from cowarda^ 
but [to be] the brother or the son of horse-breaking Antenflr, 
for he seems most like him as to his race." 

Thus he spoke, well knowing [him] ; but grief 
the minds of the Trojans. Then Acamas, stalking round 
brother, wounded with his spear Promachus, the Boeotanj 
whilst he was dragging him off by the feet. But over him 
Acamas greatly boasted, calling out aloud : 

'^ Ye Argive archers,^ insatiable in threats, assuredly not 
to us alone will toil and sorrow accrue, but thus thou abo 
wilt at some time be slain. Consider how your Promadbm 
sleeps, subdued by my spear, that a requital for my brother 
might not be long unpaid. Therefore should a man wnh a 
brother to be left in his family, as an avenger of his death.* 

Thus he spoke ; but grief arose among the Greeks as he 
boasted, and he particularly agitated the mind of warlike 
Peneleus. Accordingly he rushed upon Acamas, who 
awaited not the charge of king Peneleus ; but he wounded 
Bioneus, son of Phorl^s, rich in flocks, whom Mercury loved 
most of all the Trojans, and had presented with possessions ; 
and to whom his mother bore Ilioneus alone. TTim then he 
wounded below the brow, in the socket of the eye, and he 
forced out the pupil : but the spear went forward through 
the eye, and through the back of the head ; and he sat down, 
stretching out both his hands. But Peneleus, drawing his 
sharp sword, smote him upon the middle of the neck, and 
lopped off his head with its helmet to the ground, and the 
strong spear stiU remained in his eye. But he (Peneleus), 

' See note on ir. 242. 
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holdiiig it up like a poppy, shouted to the Trojans, and 
boostizig spoke thus : 

" Tell for me, ye Trojans, the beloved £Etther and mother 
<£ iUustrious IlioneuSy that they may lament him in their 
ItaSs; for neither shall the wife of Promachiis, the son of 
Alegenor, present herself with joy to her dear husband 
comiDg [back], when we, sons of the Greeks, return from 
!boy with our ships." 

Thus he spoke ; but pa]e fear seized upon them all, and 
each gazed about, [seeking] where he might escape utter 
uBstmctioiL 

TeH me now, ye muses, possessing Olympian dwellingEf, 
fdudi of the Oreeks now £rat bore away gore-stained 
of men, when the illustrious Earth-shaker turned the 
oflbattle. 

Telamonian Ajax then first woimded Hyrtius, son of 
GfjrtiaSy leader of the undaunted Mysians ; and Aiitilochus 
aoQed Phalces and Mermerus; Meriones slew Morys and 
Hqipotioii ; and Teuoer slew Prothous and Periphoates. 
Bat the son of Atreus next wounded upon the flank 
Hyperenor^ the shepherd of the people, and the spear, 
ealtixig its way, drank his entrails ; and his soul, expelled, 
fled in haste through the inflicted woimd, and darkness 
wiled his eyes. But Ajax, the swift son of O'ileus, slew 
fte most j because there was not one equal to him on foot, 
to follow the flying men, when Jove had excited flight 
fmongBt them. 
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BOOK THE FIFTEENTH. 



AROUMBNT. 



Jove awaking, and finding the Trojans routed, menaces Juno, 
sends Iris to desire Neptune to relinquish the battle, and i 
restore Hector to health. Armed with the aegis, Apollo puts th 
to flight ; who are pursued home to their fleet, while Telamon 
days twelve Trojans who were bringing fire to bum it. 

BxTT after the i^gitives had crossed both the rampa 
the trench, and many were subdued by the hands 
Greeks, the rest were at length detained, waiting 
their chariots, pallid with fear, and terrified. Bu 
arose on the summits of Ida, from beside golden-i 
Jimo ; and starting up, he stood and beheld the Trqji 
Greeks, those indeed in confusion, and the Greeks tl 
them into concision in the rear ; and amongst the 
Neptune. Hector he beheld lying upon the plain, 
companions sat round him : ^. but he was afflicte 
grievous diflBiculty of respiratioi^ and devoid of his 
vomiting blood, for it was not the weakest of the 
who had wounded him. The father of men an 
seeing, pitied him, and sternly regarding Juno, i 
addressed her : 

" O Juno, of evil arts, impracticable, thy stratag 
made noble Hector cease from battle, and put his ti 
flight. Indeed I know not whether again thou ma] 
be the first to reap the fruits of thy pernicious machi 
and I may chastise thee with stripes. Dost thou 
member when thou didst swing from on high, and 
two anvils from thy feet, and boimd a golden chain 
thy hands, that could not be broken 1 And thou did 

* Ai) here has ttre force of demum. 

* 'EUcTt}K<ai Tyi/vxi' — Scholiast. 
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in the air and clouds, and the gods commiserated thee 
throaghout lofty Olympus ; but standing around, they were 
not able to release thee ; but whomsoever I caught, seizing, 
I hurled from the threshold [of heaven], till he reached the 
earth, hardly breathing. Nor even thus did my vehement 
I anger, through grief for divine Hercules, leave me ; whom 
thou, prevailing upon the storms, with the north wind, didst 
send over the unfruitful sea, designing evils, and afterwards 
bore him out of his course, to well-inhabited Cos. I libe- 
nted him, indeed, and brought him back thence to steed- 
noorishing Argos, although having accomplished many toils. 
ZrSS^ lag^ recaSlo thy x^emory, thai thou 
■syest ceaae from deceits ; in order that thou mayest know 
iviwiher the intercourse and a couch will avail thee, in which 
thou wast mingled, coming apart from the gods, and having 
deoeived me." 

. Thus he spoke ; but venerable large-eyed Jimo shuddered, 
414 addressing him, spoke winged words : 

''Be witness now, Earth, and boundless Heaven above, 
and the water of Styx gHding beneath, which is the greatest 
Jod xnoBt dreaded oath amongst the blessed gods ; Hkewise 
anj sacred head, and our own nuptial couch, by which I 
voold not rashly swear at any time, that it is not by my 
bstigation that earth-shaking Neptune harasses the Trojans 
Moad Hector, and aids the other side ; but certainly his own 
ndnd incites and orders him ; for, beholding the Greeks 
oppressed at the ships, he took compassion on them. And 
fven him would I advise to go there, where thou, O Cloud- 
Mllector, mayest command." 

Thus she spoke ; but the &.ther of men and gods smiled, 

and answering her, spoke winged words : 

r ** If indeed thou from henceforth, O venerable, large-eyed 

I Juno, wouldst sit amongst the immortals, being of the same 

I mind with me, then truly would Neptune, even although he 

very much wishes otherwise, immediately change his mind 

to the same point, to thy wish and mine. But if indeed 

tium speakest in sincerity and truly, go now to the assemblies 

• <£ the gods, and call Iris to come hither, and Apollo, 

^ lenowned in archery, that she may go to the people of the 

hrazen-mailed Greeks, and tell king Neptune, ceasing frt)m 

battle, to repair to his own palaces ; but let Phoebus Apollo 
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excite Hector to battle^ and breathe strength into lum agai% 
and make him forgetful of the pains which now affliot him 
in his mind : but let him again put the Greeks to fli^it^ 
exciting unwarlike panic [amongst them], and, flyings let 
them Ml back upon the many-benched ships of AchiEa^ 
the son of Peleus.- Then shall he stimulate his companicm 
Patroclus, whom illustrious Hector shall slay with his fspen 
before Ilium, [Fatrodus] having slain many oi^er yontEua^ 
and with them my son, noble Si^pedon ; but noble AchilleB 
shall slay Hector. From this time forward will I ahrm 
continually effect for thee, that there shall be a retreat |ol 
the Trojans] from the ships, until the Greeks, by ihe oonat^ 
sels of !Minerva„ shall take lofty Tlium. However, I Einfl 
not abate my anger, nor will I here permit any of the immor- 
tals to assist the Greeks, before that the reqnest of the sobb 
of Peleus be completed; as first I promised to him, and 
nodded assent with my head, on that day when the godden 
Thetis touched my knees, beseeching me iJiat I would honom 
Achilles, the destroyer of cities." 

Thus he spoke, nor did the white-armed goddess Jtmo 
disobey, but went down from the Idaean mountains to lofty 
Olympus. And as when the mind of a man flashes swifth 
[in thought], who, having traversed over many a laii4 
thinks within his prudent heart, '^ I was here, I was thera^* 
and deliberates much : thus quickly hastening, up spmng 
venerable Juno. But she reached lofby Olympufi, and cam 
in upon the immortal gods, assembled in the house of Jove : 
but they beholding her, all rose up and welcomed her wxA 
their cups. The rest, however, she neglected, but received a 
goblet from fair-cheeked Themis ; for ^e first runnings came 
to meet her, and addressing her, spoke winged words : 

" "Why, O Juno, hast thou come [hither], and art like unto 
one in consternation? Has then the son of Saturn, who is 
thy husband, greatly terrified thee ? " 

But her the white-armed goddess Juno then answered: 
" Do not, O goddess Themis, ask me these things; even thoo 
thyself knowest how overbearing and cruel a spirit is hi& 
But do thou preside over the equal feast, in the palaces d 
the gods, and thou shalt hear these things along with all ths 
immortals, what evil deeds Jove denounces. Kor do I at aS 
think that the mind will equally rejoice to all, neither to 
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• 
mnrtels nor to the gods, although same one even yet be 
tertijig pleasantly. 

TfanB haying spoken, yeneiable Juno sat down; bnt ihe 
gods irere grieved thioaghont the palace of Jove. But she 
kng^ied with her lips [only], nor was her forehead above her 
dnk brows exhilarated;^ and, indignant, she spoke amongst 
tiiemall: 

'SenaelesB we, who are thus foolishly enraged with father 
Jove ! Of a truth we still desire to restrain him, approach^ 
ing near, either by persuasion or by force; whilst he, sitting 
■ttrt^ does not regiad, nor is moved, for he says he is deci- 
mdty the most mighly in strength and power among the 
immortal gods. Wherefore endure whatever evil he may 
phase to send upon each of you; for now already, I think, 
miBfivrtune hath been inflicted upon Mars, since his son has 
paished in the flght, the dearest of mortals, Ascalaphus, 
idiom impetuous Mars calls his own.** 

Thus she spake; but Mars smote his brawny thighs with 
Ub dropped hands, and sorrowing, addressed them : 

''Do not now blame me, ye who possess the Olympic 
muBonfl^ repairing to the ships of the Greeks, to avenge the 
rini^bier of my son, even although it should be my &te, 
■ntten with the thunderbolt of Jove, to lie together with 
tte dead bodies in blood and dust." 

TkoB he spake, and he commanded Fear and flight to 
joke his steeds, but he himself girded on his shining armour. 
Ihai indeed some other greater and more grievous wrath 
lid indignation had fidlen upon the immortals from Jove, 
kd not Minerva, greatly fearing for all the gods, leaped forth 
iom the vestibule, and left the throne where she sat. From 
bi head she snatched the helmet, and the shield &om his 
Aoolders, and taking the brazen spear out of his strong hand, 
4ie placed it upright; and rebuked impetuous Mars with 
[theee] wx>rd8 : 

** Infuriated one, infiituated in mind, thou art undone ! are 
tliy ears indeed useless for hearing, and have thy sense and 

* Comptra Yirg. ^n. i. 211 : ** Spem Tiilta simulat, premit altnm 
CBidB dotorem," with Seneca ad Pol. 24. Nemesian. Ecbg. iv* 17 : 
"^Qaidviilta mentem premis, ac spem fronte serenas." Liv. zxviii. 8 : 
''MoBrelMt quidem et angebatur .... in condlio tamen d i a mm ulans Kgri- 
^^diBcmy cJato animo diraemit." 
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shame perished ? Dost thou not heax what the white-€unne( 
goddess Juno says, and she has just now come from Olym 
pian Jove 1 Dost thou thyself wish, having fulfilled man] 
misfortunes, to return to Olympus very much grieved, anc 
by compulsion, and also to create a great evil to all the rest 
For he will immediately leave the Tix)jans and magnanimoiu 
Greeks, and will come against us, about to disturb us ii 
Olympus; and will seize us one after the other, whoever ii 
culpable aud who is not. Wherefore I exhort thee now tc 
lay aside thy wrath on account of thy son, for already sonu 
one, even superior to him in strength and in hands, eLther if 
slain, or will be hereafter; for it would be a difficult task tc 
liberate [from death] the race and ofi&pring of all men.** 

So saying, she seated impetuous Mars upon his throoe 
But Juno ^lled Apollo outside the house, and Iris, who if 
the messenger among the immortal gods, and addreasiii^ 
them, spoke winged words : 

'' Jove orders you twain to repair with all haste to Ida; 
but when ye arrive, and look upon the countenance of Jotc| 
do whatsoever he may urge and command." 

Then indeed, having thus spoken, venerable Juno retired^ 
and sat down upon her throne; but they, hastening, flew 
and arrived at Ida of many rills, the mother of wild beasta 
They foimd the far-seeiiig son of Saturn sitting upon loAy 
Gargarus, and an odoriferous cloud encircled him aroand 
But coming before cloud-compelling Jove, they stood; nor 
was he enraged in his mind, beholding them, because thejf 
quickly obeyed the conmiands of his dear wife. And first tb 
Iris he addressed winged words: 

" Haste, begone, fleet Iris, tell all these things to \arig 
Neptune, nor be thou a Mae messenger. Order Imn, having 
ceased from the battle and the war, to repair to the assemr 
blies of the gods, or to the vast sea. If, however, he vn^ 
not obey my words, but shall . despise them, let him thea 
consider in his mind and soul, lest, however powerful he m»7 
be, he may not be able to withstand me coming against himi 
for I say that I am superior to him in strength, and elder ia ; 
birth ; but his heart fears not to assert himself equal to HM^ 
whom even the others dread." 

Thus he spoke, nor was wind-footed, swift Iris disobedient: "^ 
but she descended ftom the Idtean mountains to aacred ' 
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And as when snow drifts from the douda^ or cold 
)y the unpolse of cloud-dispelling^ Boreas^ so quickly 
Iris with eagerness flew along, and standing near illua- 
Neptune, she addressed him : 

azure-haired Earth-shaker, I have come hither, bringing 
ain message to thee from segis-bearing Jova He has 
anded thee, having ceased fr^m the battle aud the war, 
Mur either to the assemblies of the gods or to the vast 
But if thou wilt not obey his words, but shalt despise 
he threatens that he will come hither himself to ^ht 
ft thee; and advises thee to avoid his hands, because he 
B that he is greatly superior to thee in strength, and 
in birth : but thy heart does not fear to proifess that 
urt equal to him, whom even the others dr^uL" 
\i her illustrious Neptime, greatly indignant, then ad- 
d: ^'Gods! powerful though he be, he surely has spoken 
ly, if he will by force restrain me unwilling, who am of 
honour. For we are three brothers [descended] from 
3, whom Ehea brought forth : Jupiter and I, and i^luto, 
ling the infernal regions, the third; all things were 
d into three parts, and each was allotted his d^gnity.^ 
lie flrst place, the lots being shaken, was allotted to 
t for ever the hoary sea, and Pluto next obtained the 
' darkness ; but Jove in the third place had allotted to 
le wide heaven in the air and in the clouds. Never- 
3 the earth is still the common property of all, and 
Olympus. "Wherefore I shall not live according to the 
.f Jove, but although being very powerful, let him 
1 quiet in his third part ; and let him by no means 
' me as a coward with his hands. For it would be 
for him to insult with terriflc language the daughters 
ons whom he hath begotten, who will also through 
ity attend to him, exhorting them." 
; him the fleet wind-footed Iris then answered : " O^ 



ire literally, ''prodacing clear air.'' So Eustathius, or Euma- 
Srotic. ii. p. 14 : AiQptiyivkTfiQ Boppa^, Heyne prefers '* in aere 

this division of things, see Servius on Virg. JSn. i. 143 ; Fulgent. 
i. 1, 3. The Scholiasts attempt to refer it to the ancient theory of 
nents. 

Bse three verses were elegantly applied by Softrates in mitigating 

T 
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Earth-aiuiker, shall I really thus bear backfii 
lihee to Jove this relentless and violeiit reply 1 Or wilt tli 
ohange it at alii The minds of the prudent indeed i 
flexible. Thou knowest that the Furies are eyer attendi 
on the elders."^ 

But her again earth-shaking Neptune in turn addresH 
'^ Goddess Ins, very rightly hast thou ddivered this opiim 
moreover, it is good when a messenger knows fitting thin 
But on this account severe indignation conies upon my he 
and soul^ because he wishes to chide with angry words i 
equal to him by lot, and doomed to an equal desti 
Nevertheless, at present, although being indignant, Ii 
give way. But another thing will I tell thee, and 1 1 
threaten this from my soul; if indeed, without me and pr 
hunting Minerva^ Juno, Mercury, and king Yulcan, he al 
spare lofty Tlium, nor shall wish to destroy it, and give gc 
g^ory to the Greeks; let him know this, that endless t 
mosity shall arise between us." 

So saying, the Earth-shaker quitted the Grecian aaa 
and proceedings he plunged into the deep; but the Grw 
heroes longed for him. And then doud-compelling J< 
addressed Apollo : 

^'Go now, dear Phcebus, to brazen-helmed Hector; 
already hath earth-emnrdinfi: Neptune departed to the i 
sea, a/oiding our dreac^ila^ger; for othe^^ the rest, ^ 
are infernal gods, being around Saturn, would surely hi 
heard our qoarreL This^ however, is much better for m< 
well as for himself that he hath first yielded to my hajo 
accoimting hiTn«fl1f worthy of blame, because the mat 
would not have been accomplished without sweats Bufc 
thou take the firinged segis in thy hands, with whidi, 
violently shaking it, da thou greatly terrify the Grec 
heroes. To thyself however, O feo'-darting [Apollo], 
illustrious Hector be a care. So long then arouse his gr 
might unto him, until the Greeks in flight reach the sh 

the intemperate laogaage which Antigonus would fein have addresM 
Ptoleiny Philadelphos. See Sextos Emp. adr. Gramm. i. 13, p. 27& 
' The Furies are said to wait on men in a doable sense ; either fore 
as upon Orestes after he bad shun his mother ; or else for good, as uj 
eiders when thef are injured, to protect them and avenge their wroi 
This is an instance that the pagans looked upon birthright as a ri 
dirine. Eustath. quoted in ed. DabL cf. ix. 507. 
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and the HelleqDont. Thencefoiih I ahall myself delibeiate 
in deed and wordy how the Greeks also may reyive from 
hboar." 

Thus he spoke, nor did Apollo disobey his sire, but he 
descended from the Idsean moimtains like unto a swift hawk, 
tlie dove-destroyer, the swiftest of birds. He found the son 
of warlike Priam, noble Hector, sitting; for he no longer lay 
[an the ground], but had just collected his senses, recognizing 
ha friends around him. But the panting and perspiration 
bid ceased, since the wiU of SBgis-bearing Jove had aroused 
Inm. Then far4arting Apollo, standing near, addressed 
[dm: 

" Hector, son of Priam, why sittest thou apart from the 
mt^ fiuling in strength ? Has any grief invaded thee ?" 

But him then crest-tossing Hector languidly addressed: 
'And who art thou, best of the gods, who inquirest face to 
koe f Hast thou not heard that Ajax, brave in the din of 
)attle, smote me with a stone upon the breast, and caused me 
o oeaae from impetuous valour, when slaying his companions 
it the stems of the Grecian ships 1 And truly I thought 
hti I should this day behold the dead, and the mansion of 
Bloto, since I was [on the point of] breathing out my dear 

ife." 

But him &r-darting king Apollo addressed in turn : *' Be 
£ good courage now, so great an assistant has the son of 
Mom sent forth from Ida to stand up and help thee, Phcebua 
&{K>llq, of the golden sword : who am accustomed to defend 
It the same time thyself and the lofty dty. But come, en- 
HNuage now thy numerous cavalry to drive their fleet steeds 
bowards the hollow ships; but I, going before, will level the 
viiale way {at the horses, and I will turn to flight the Gre- 
cian heroes." 

Thus speaking, he iospired great strength into the shep- 
hflid of the people. Ab when some stalled horse, fed on 
hiriey^ at the manger, having snapped his halter, runs over 
Qie plain, striking the earth with his feet (accustomed to 
bathe in the smooth-flowing river), exulting^ he holds his 
head on high, and around his shoulders his mane is dis- 
bsveOed; and, tnmting to his beauty^ — his knees easily bear 

> Cf. fi. 508 ; and on dKOffrtiaag, Battm. Lezil. p. 75, sq. 
* Obsenre tfai abmpfc dumge of oonitniction. 
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him to the accustomed places aad pasture of the mares : 8< 
Hector swifibly moved his feet aud knees, encouraging thi 
horsemen, after he had heard the voice of the god. But theg 
— as dogs and rustic men rush against either a homed sta^ 
or "wild goat ; which however a lofty rock and shady forest 
protect, nor is it destined for them to catch it ; but at theu 
clamour^ a bushy-bearded lion appears in the way, and turoi 
them all back, idthough ardently pursuing : thus the Greeb 
hitherto indeed ever kept following in troops, striking witib 
their swords and double-edged spears. But when they be- 
held Hector entering the ranks of heroesf, they were troubled 
and the courage of all fell at their feet. 

Then Thoas, the son of Andrsemon, addressed them, by &z 
the bravest of the iStolians, skilled in the use of the javelin, 
and brave in the standing fight; few also of the Greeks ex- 
celled him in the council when the youths contended in 
eloquence. Who wisely coimselling, harangued them, and 
said : 

"O gods, surely I behold with mine eyes this mighty 
miracle, since Hector has thus risen again, having escaped 
death. Certainly the mind of each was in great hopes tiurt 
he had died by the hands of Telamonian Ajax. But some 
one of the gods has again liberated and preserved Hector, 
who hath already relaxed the knees of many Greeks; as I 
think is about [to occur] now also, for not without &r- 
sounding Jove does he stand in the van, thus earnest. But 
come, let us all obey as I shall desire. Let us order the 
multitude to retreat towards the ships. But let us, as many 
as boast ourselves to be the best in the army, take a stand, tf 
indeed, opposing, we may at the outset interrupt him, 
upraising our spears ; and I think that he, although ragin|^ 
will dread in mind to enter the band of the Greeks." 

Thus he spoke; but all heard him attentively, and obeyed. 
Those around the Ajaces and king Idomeneus, Teucer, Me- 
riones, and Meges, equal to Mars, calling the chiefe together, 
marshalled their lines against Hector and the Trojans; 
whilst the multitude in the rear retreated to the ships of the 
Greeks. But the Trojans in close array pressed forward ; 
and Hector, taking long strides, led the way ; but before him 

' *Yir6 laxne, attracted by their shoatbg. 
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walked Phoebus Apollo, dad as to his shoulders with a cloud,^ 

and he held the mighty, dreadful, fringed,^ Hag^gsliTig segig, 

iddoh the artist Y ulcan had given to Jove, to be borne along 

&r the routing of men. Holding this in his hands, he led 

oa the people. But the Greeks remained in close array, and 

t shrill shout arose on both sides. [Many] arrows bounded 

from the strings, and many spears fix>m gallant hands : some 

were fixed in the bodies of warlike youths, but many half- 

iray, before they had touched the fair body, stuck in the 

earUiy longing to satiate themselves with flesh. As long as 

HuBbuB Apollo held the segis unmoved in his hands, so long 

did the weapons reach both sides, and the people fell. But 

when, looking full in the &ces of the swift-horsed Greeks, he 

Aook it^ and he himself besides shouted very loudly, then he 

decked the courage in their breasts, and they became forget- 

fbl of impetuous valour. But they — as when two wild beasts, 

in the depth of the dark night,^ disturb a drove of oxen or a 

great flodk of sheep, coming suddenly upon them, the keeper 

not being present— so the enfeebled Greeks were routed ; 

&r amongst them Apollo sent terror, and gave gloiy to the 

Trojans and to Hector. Then indeed man slew man, when 

the battle gave way. Hector slew Stichius and Arc^ilaus ; 

the one the leader of the brazen-mailed Boeotians ; but the 

other the &ithful coc^anion of magnanimous Menestheus. 

But ^f^fi^ slew M^on and lasus : Medon indeed was the 

illegitimate son ofgodUke Oileus, and brother of Ajax ; and 

lie dwelt in FhvSce, away from his &ther-land, having slain a 

sum, the brotler of his stepmother Eriopis, whom Oileus 

had betrothed. lasus, however, was appointed leader of the 

Athenians, and wis called the son of Sphelus, the son of Bu- 

odbiB. But FolyAimas slew Mecistis, and Polites Echius, in 

tlie van, and noble Agenor slew Klonius. Paris also wounded 

Doochous in the extremity of the shoulder from behind, 

whilst he was flying amongst the foremost combatants ; and 

drove the brass quite througL 

Whilst they were spoiling these of their armour, the Greeks 
in the meantime felling into the dug trench and stakes, fled 

' " Niibe cuidentes hnmeros amictos, Augur Apollo." — Hor. Od. 2, 31. 
• Cf. ii. 448. Literally, " shaggy, nigg«i, with fnnges around." 
' Cf. Buttm. Leadl. p. 89, whose translation of vvKrbc d/ioXyif I have 
ftDowad. 
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here and there ; and from neceaaLty entered -within the zain 
part. But Hector, Bhooting aloud, exhorted the Trojans ti 
mah upon the ships, and to let go the bloody spoils : " Am 
whateyer person I ^ shall perceive apart £nom the ships any 
where, there will I cause his deaiih ; nor indeed shall lu 
male and female relatives make him when dead parfcaker of i 
funeral pile, but dogs shall tear him before our city." 

So saying, with the lash upon the shoulder he drove oi 
his horses against the ranks, cheering on the Trojans ; ha 
they all shouting along with him, directed their car-drawing 
steeds with a mighty clamour. But Phoebus Apollo in fraii; 
of them, easily overthrowing the banks of the deep ditd 
with his feet, cast [them] into the middle ; and bridged i 
causeway long and wide, as &r as the cast of a spear readui 
when a man, making trial of his strength, hurls it. In itbm 
way they poured onward by troops, and Apollo [went] befen 
them, holding the highly-prized aegis. But he overchzei 
the wall of the Greeks very easUy, as when any boy does tlu 
sand from the shore ; who, when amusing himself in child: 
ishness he has made playthings, again destroys them with hi 
feet and hands. Hius, O archer Phoebus, didst thou deBtro] 
the great labour and toil of the Greeks, and didst excite fbi^ 
amongst themselves. In this manner indeed, remaining, theg 
were penned up at the ships ; animating each other, anc 
raising up their hands to all the gods, they each louctt) 
offered vows. But the guardian of the Greeks, Gereniai 
Nestor, most particularly prayed, stretching forth his handk 
to the starry heaven : " O £i.ther Jove, if ever any one ii 
fruitM Argos, to thee burning the i&t thighs of either oxen 
or sheep, supplicated that he might return, and thou didri 
promise and assent ; be mindful of these things, O Olympuo, 
and avert the cruel day ; nor thus permit the Greeks to k 
subdued by the Trojans." 

Thus he spoke, praying : but provident Jove loudly thun- 
dered, hearing the prayers of the Neleian old man. But the 
Trojans, when they understood the will of segis-bearing Joyci 
rushed the more against the Greeks, and were mindful d 

* Observe this sudden and animated change of person, which has been 
noticed by Longinos, zzvii. and Dionys. Halic. de Horn. Poes. § 8. TU 
irr^ularity is very common in the Greek Testament. Cf. Luke v. 14; 
Acts i. 4 ; xyii. 3 ; zziii. 22 ; zzv . 8 ; with the notes of Kuinoel and Prioail 
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3. And as a va^ty waire of the wide-flowing ocean 
e over the sideB of a ship, when the force of the wind 
Is.it (lor that most of all increases waves) ; so the Tro- 
with a mighty shout mounted over the walL And 
g driven in their horses, they fought at the stems, 

to hand with two-edged spears^ the one party from 
chariots, bat the other on high from their black ships, 
g ascended them with long poles which lay in their 
Is, for fighting by sea^ well gbied, and dad on the tip 
brass. 

t Patrodus, as long indeed as the Greeks and Trojans 
t round the wall, without the swift ships, so long he 
'. the tent of valour-loving Eurypylus, and delighted him 
his discourse; and to the severe wound he applied 
dnes, assoagers of daik pains. But when he perceived 
she Trojans had burst within the walls, and moreover 
a clamour and flight of the Greeks had arisen, then 
d he groaned, and smote both his thighs with his down- 
beot hands ; and lamenting spoke : 
> Eurypylus, I cannot any longer remain here with thee, 
2^ needing mudi, for now has a mighty contest arisen. 
let thy attendant entertain thee, and I will hasten to 
les, that I may encourage him to fight. And who 
s whether, with God's assistance, persuading, I may 
his soul 9 for the admonition of a companion is effisc- 
But him his feet then bore away thus speaking, 
while the Greeks firmly withstood the Trojans roddng 
}r were they able to repel them from the ships, although 

fewer ; nor could the Trojans, breaking through tibe 
nzes of the Greeks, be mingled with the tents or ships. 
as a plumb-line in the hands of a skilful shipwright 
knows well the whole art by the precepts of Minerva) 
ydy adjusts the naval plank, so was the battle and war 
ly extended Some indeed supported the conflict round 
hip, and others round another, but Hector advanced 
3t glorious Ajax. Thus these two undertook the task 
I one ship, nor were they able, the one to drive the 
away and bum the ship with fire, nor the other to 
le him, since a divinity had brought him near. Then 
ious Ajaz smote upon the breast with his spear 
Dr, son of Cl3rtius, bearing fijre against the ship ; and 
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Isdlmg, he resounded, and the torch fell from his hand. Bui 
when Hector perceived with his eyes his cousin fidlen in the 
dust before the black ship, he cheered on the Trojans and 
Lycians, loudly exclaiming : 

^' Ye Trojans and Lydans, and close-fighting Dardaolanfl^ 
do not now retire from the fight in this narrow pass. But 
preserve the son of Clytius, lest tlie Greeks despoil him d 
his armour, having fallen in the contest at the ships.** ThuB 
having spoken, he took aim with his shining spear at Ajaac, 
whom he missed; but [he smote] Lycophron, the son at 
Master, the servant of Ajax, a Cytherean, who dwelt with 
him^ since he had killed a man amongst the celebmted 
Cythereans. He struck him on the head over the ear, -with 
the sharp brass, whilst he was standing near Ajax : but he 
fell supine to the ground from the stem of the ship in the 
dust, and his limbs were relaxed. Then Ajax shuddered; 
and accosted his brother : *' Dear Teucer, now is our fidthfiol 
companion, the son of Master, whom being domesticated in 
Cythera, we honoured equally with our beloved parents in 
our palaces ; but him magnanimous Hector has slain. Wheiv 
now are thy death-bearing arrows and bow, which Fhoehns 
Apollo gave thee f 

Thus he spoke; but he imderstood; and running, he stood 
near him, holdic^ in his hand his bent bow, and arrow- 
bearing quiver; and veiy quickly he shot his arrows amongst 
the Trojans. He struck CHtus, the illustrious son of Fisenor, 
the companion of Polydamas, the renewed son of Panthoofl^ 
holding the reins in his hands. He indeed was employed in 
[guiding] the horses; for he directed them there, where the 
most numerous phalanxes were thrown in confrudon, grati- 
fying Hector and the Trojans. But soon came evil upon 
him, which no one averted from him, although eager; for the 
bitter shaft feU upon his neck from behind, and he fell fi^)m 
the chariot, whilst his horses started back, rattling the empty 
• car. But king Polydamas very quickly perceived it, and 
first came to meet his horses. Them he intrusted to Asty- 
nous, son of Protiaon, and exhorted him much to keep the 
horses near him within sight ; but he himself returning was 
mingled with the foremost combatants. Teucer, however, 
drew another arrow against brazen-armed Hector, and wodd 
have made him cease from battle, at the ships of the Greeks, 
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Banking him wliile bravely fighting, he had taken away 
fl life. But it did not escape the prudent mind of Joye, 
ho protected Hector, and depriyed Teucer, the son of 
elamon, of glory; and who (Jove) broke the well-twisted 
adbogy in his blameless bow, as he was drawing against 
lector] ; but the brass-laden arrow was turned off in another 
iroodon, and the bow feU firom his hand. Then Teucer 
ladder^ and addressed his brother : 

''Ye gods! a deity, without doubt, cuts short the plans 
f our battle, who has shaken the bow from my hand, and 
18 snapped asunder the newly-twisted string which I tied 
) it this morning, that it might sustain the shafts frequently 
>anding from it" 

But him the mighty Telamonian Ajax then answered: 

my Mend, permit then thy bow and numerous arrows 

1 lie aside, since a god has confounded them, envying the 
reeks ; but, taking a long spear in thy hands, and a ^eld 
Mm thy shoulder, %ht against the Trojans, and encourage 
e other forces. Nor let them take the well-benched ships 
ithout labour at least, although having subdued us, but let 
. be mindful of the %ht." 

Thus he spoke ; and he placed his bow within the tents. 
len around his shoulders he hung a four-fold shield, and 
K>n his brave head fixed a well-made helmet, crested with 
ffse-hair, and the plume nodded dreadfully from above, 
nd he grasped a stout spear, tipped with sharp brass, and 
istened to advance, and running very quickly, stood beside 
jaz. But when Hector perceived the arrows of Teucer 
ostrated, he encouraged the Trojans and Lycians, calling 
oud: 

"Ye Trojans, Lycians, and close-fighting Dardanians, be 
BO, my friends, and be mindful of impetuous valour at the 
i^ow ships; for I have beheld with my eyes the arrows of 
leir chief warrior rendered vain by Jove. EasUy recog- 
izable amongst men is the power of Jove, as well among 
lose into whose hands he has delivered superior glory, as 
lose whom he deteriorates, and does not wish to defend. 
JB now he diminishes the might of the Greeks, and aids us. 
nt fight in close array at the ships, and whichever of you, 
oonded or stricken, shall draw on his death and fiite, let 
im die : it is not inglorious to him to die fighting for his 
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country; but his wife shall be safe;, azid his bhildren left 
behind him, his house and patrimony nnimpaired, if indeed 
the Greeks depart with their sh^ to their dear &thea>laDd." 

So saying, he kindled the strength and spirit of each : aod 
Ajax again^ on the other side^ animated his companions : 

« Shame^ oh Argives ! now is the moment for ns either to 
perish, or to be preserved and to repel destruction from tiie 
ships. Do ye expect that if crest-tossing Sector captmrethe 
ships, ye will reach on foot each his native land f Do je 
not hear Hector, who now rages to fire the ships, inciting aU 
his people 1 Nor indeed does he invite them to come to a 
dance, but to battle. But for us there is no opinion or 
design better than this, to join in close fight our hands and 
strength. Better, either to perish at once, or live, raiher 
than thus uselessly to be wasted away ^ for a length of time 
in dire contention at the ships, by inferior men." 

So saying, he aroused the strength and courage of eaek 
Then Hector indeed slew Schedius, son of Perimedes, prinoe 
of the Phoceans; and Ajax slew Laodamas, leader of the 
infantry, the iUiistrious son of Antenor. Polydamas ateir 
CyUenian Otus, the companion of the son of Phyleus, chief 
of ike magnanimous Epeans. M^es rushed upon him, per^ 
ceiving it, but Polydamas stooped obliquely, and he miaeed 
him ; for Apollo did not suffer the son of Panthous to be 
subdued among the foremost warriors. But he wounded 
Croesmus in the middle of the breast with his spear, but 
falling, he resounded; and he stripped the arms from his 
shoulders. In the meantime Dolops, the descendant of 
Lampus, well skilled in the spear, leaped upon him (he 
whom Lampus, son of Laomedon, the best of men, begisKt, 
skilled iu impetuous fight), who then attacking him in close 
fight, struck the middle of Meges's shield with his spear: but 
the thick corslet defended him, which he wore, compact in 
its cavities. This Phyleus formerly brought frx)m Ephyie, 
from the river Selleis : for his host, Euphetes, king of men, 
had given it to him, to bear into the battle as a defence 
against the enemy; and which then warded off destruction 
from the body of his son. But Meges with his sharp spear 

* The verb (TrpsvytffOatf which may be compared with iiroXitdZiiv in 
Od. xii. ?5l, is interpreted by ApoUonius KarairoviXirOai. Cf. Hesych. 
" L p. 1603, t. ii. p. 1278. 
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fhe baae of iihe hig^iest ecme of his bruen hane-faaired 
^ and struck off bis horse-haired crest ; and the whole 
ihe ground in the dost, lately shining with purple. 
b the one (Meges) standing firm, fought with the other 
m)f and rtill expected victory; meanwhile, warlike 
aus came as an assistant to him (Mjogn), and stood at 
ie with his spear, escaping notice, and wounded him 
behind in the shoulder; but the spear, driyen with 
oe, passed through his breast, proceediDg fiEurther; and 
. on his &ce. Both then rushed on, about to tear the 
i armour from his shoulders; but Hector strenuoTusLy 
bed all his relations, and rebuked the gallant Melanippos 
ihe son of Hioetaon. He till then had fed his curved- 
I oxen at Peroote, the enemy being yet at a distance; 
hen the equally-plied barks of the Groeks had arrived, 
ne back to Troy, and was distinguished amongst the 
as; and he dwdt near Priam, and he honoured him 
y with his sons. But Hector rebuked him ; and spoke 
ddressed him: 

ball we be thus remiss, O Melanippusl Is not thy 
moved, thy kinHman being slain 1 Dost thou not per- 
how busy they are about the aims of Dolops ? But fbl- 
for it is no longer justifiable to fight at a distance with 
reeks, before that either we slay them, or that they 
ofty Blum from its summit, and slay its dtizens." So 

1, he led on, and the godlike hero followed with him. 
oiffhty Telamonian Aiax aroused the Greeks. 

Zj Lends, be men,-'and set honouri m yonr hearta, 
lave reverence for each other during the vehement con- 
For more of those men who reverence [each other] 
ved than skin; but of the fugitives, neither glory arises, 
ny defence." 

us he spoke, but they too were eager to repel [the 
y]. And they fixed his advice in their mind, and en- 
1 the ships with a brazen fence ; but Jove urged on the 
11& And Menelaus, brave in the din of battle, incite^ 
iochus: 

) Antilochus, no other of the Greeks is younger iheai 
nor swifter of foot, nor strong, as thou [art], to fight. 

1 Cf. V. 530, xiii. 121, with the notes. 
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Would^ that, attaching some hero of the Trojans, thon coi 
wound him." 

So saying, he on his part withdrew again, and he arc 
liitn. But he (Antilochus) leaped forth £bom amonga 
foremost warriors, and took aim with his Hhining S; 
gazing around him; but the Trojans retired, the hero hux 
But he did not cast his weapon in vain, for he struck : 
nanimous Melanippus^ the son of Hicetaon, in the bi 
near the pap, advancing to the battle. And feJling, he i 
a crash, and his arms rang upon him. But Antilc 
sprang upon him, as a dog that rushes on a wounded i 
which the huntsman aiming at, has wounded, leaping 
its lair, and relaxed its limbs under it. Thus, O Melani] 
did warlike Antilochus spring on thee, about to despoil 
of thy armour: but he did not escape noble Hector, 
came against him, running through the battle. But 1 
lochus £d not await him, though being an expert wai 
but he fled, like unto a wild beast that has done some 
chiei^ which, having slain a dog or herdsman in char, 
oxen, flies, before a crowd of men is assembled : so flee 
son of Nestor; but the Trojans and Hector, with greai 
mour, poured forth their deadly weapons. Yet whei 
reached the band of his own companions, being turned re 
he stood. But the Trojans, Hke raw-devouring lions, ru 
upon the ships, and were fulfilling the conmiands of J 
who ever kept exciting their great strength, and enen 
the courage of the Chreeks, and took away their glory; 
encouraged those. For his mind wished to bestow gloi 
Hector, the son of Priam, that he might cast the dreadf 
burning, iadefatigable Are upon the crooked barks; am 
compli^ all the unseasonable prayer of Thetis. • 

For this did provident Jove await, till he should be 
with his eyes the flame of a burning vessel; for fix)m 
time he was about to make a retreat of the Trojans fron 
ships, and to afford glory to the Greeks. Designing 1 
things, he aroused Hector, the son of Priam, against the 
fi>w ships, although himself very eager. But he rage 
when Mars [rages], brandishing his spear, or [when] i 
structive Are rages in the mountains, in the thickets of a 

' El is put for ct0e. 
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wood. And foam arose about Ims mouth, and his eyes flashed 
from beneath his grim eyebrows; and the hehn was shaken 
vwfaXtj upon the temples of Hector, fighting ; for Jove him- 
self firam the lether was an assistant to hun, and honoured 
andglorified him alone amongst many men ; because he was des- 
tined to be shorfc-lived: for Pallas Minerva already impelled 
Um torwards the fiital day, by the might of the son of Pelcus. 
And he wished to break the ranks of heroes, trying them, 
wherosoeyer he beheld the greatest crowd and the best arms. 
Bat not thus was he able to break through them, although 
yery eager; for they, compact in squares, sustained his at- 
tBxk, as a lofty, huge cli£^ being near the hoary deep, which 
abides the impetuous inroads of the shrill winds, and the 
swollen billows which are dashed against it. Thus the Greeks 
finnly awaited the Trojans, nor fled. But he, gleaming with 
fire on all sides, rushed upon the crowd ; and fell upon them, 
18 ^Hien an im|)etuous ware, wind-nurtured from the clouds, 
duhes against a swift ship, and it [the ship] is wholly enve- 
loped with the spray, and a dreadful blaist of wind roars 
inthin the sail: but the sailors tremble in mind, fearing, be- 
cnue they are borne but a little way from death : thus was 
tiie mind of the Greeks divided in their breasts. He, how- 
ever, like a destructive lion coming upon oxen which feed 
ii myriads in the moist ground of a spacious marsh, and 
unongst them a keeper not very skilful in fighting with a 
wild beast for the slaughter of a crooked-homed ox -^ he in- 
deed always accompanies the foremost or the hindmost cattle, 
niiilst [the lion] springing into the midst, devours an ox, 
ttd all the rest fly in terror; thus then were the Greeks 
wvmdroasly put to flight by Hector and father Jove, all — ^but 
[Hector] i^ew only Mycensean Periphetes, the dear son of 
Coprens, who went with a messenger of king Eurystheus to 
nighty Hercules. From this far inferior father spnmg a son 
nperior in all kinds of accomplishments, as well in the race 
IB in the combat, and who in prudence was among the first 
of the Mycenseans, who at that time gave into the hands of 
Hector superior glory. For, turning backwards, he trod upon 
the rim of his shield which he bore, a fence against javelins, 

' 7. e. about its carcase. The Scholiast also gives another interpretation , 
lis. *'to prevent his lolling an ox ;'' but Kennedy, with reason, prefers 
uefonDCr one. 
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-wliich reached to his feet; by tloB incommoded, lie ML jq 
luB back, and the helmet terribly sounded ronnd the tem] 
of him &llen. Bat Hector quickly peroeiYed, andnnmi 
stood near him, and fixed his spear in his breast, and a 
him near his beloved companions, nor indeed were they a 
although grieved for their comrade, to avail him, fcnr t 
themselves greatly feared noble Hector. But they retrea 
-within the line of their ships,^ and the extreme ships enclo 
them, which were first drawn up : and the others n 
poured in. The Argives, therefore, from necessity, retrea 
fi^om the foremost vessels, and remained there at their U 
in close array, and were not dispersed through the camp, 
shame and fear restrained them, and they unceasingly exhoi 
one another with shouting. More particularly <Md Gerea: 
Nestor, the guardian of the Greeks, adjure them by ti 
parents, earnestly supplicating each man : 

^ O my friends^ be men, and place a sense of reverence 
other men in your minds. Call to memory, each of ; 
your children, wives, property, and parents, as well hi 
whom they survive as he to whom they are dead; fbi 
those not present I here supplicate you to stand bravely, 
be ye turned to flight." So saying, he aroused the might 
spirit of each. But fi)r them Minerva removed the hear 
sent doud of darkness from their eyes ; and abundant 1 
arose to them on both sides, both towards the ships 
towurds the equally destructive battle. Then they obBei 
Hector, brave in the din of battle, and his companions, as 
whatever of them stood behind and did not fight as those 
fought the battle at the swift ships. Nor was it loi 
pleasing to the mind of great-hearted Ajax to stand t 
where the other sons of the Greeks stood together ; bu 

J2 i/x cnib v iipoii the decks of the vessels, taking long str 
with his ejet j^ jjjg hands a great sea-fighting pole, stuc 
time he was alx twenty-two cubits long. And as when a: 
ships, and to aft^xQting upon steeds, who, after he has sele 
things, he aroused i ^ greater number, driving them from 
low ships, although . 

when Mars [rages], br* $hipt in view, which were arranged in a 
structive fire rages in thl whereof the Greeks were driven in upon 

vedimte position between the lines o 
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pikiiiy TOgBB them towards a mighty city, along the public 
way 'y and hiTn many men and women behold with admira- 
Ikn ; but he, always leaping np firmly and safely, changes 
dtemately from one to the other,* whilst they are flying 
akmg: so went Ajax along many decks of swifb ships, 
■houtiiig loudly, and his voice reached to the sky; and, 
ahrajB terribly shouting, he ordered the Greeks to defend 
tbeir ships and tents. Nor, indeed, did Hector remain 
imong the crowd of woU-corsleted Trojans ; but as the tawny 
mf^ pounces upon a flock of winged birds, feeding on a 
nvv 8 iMmk, either geese or cranes, or long-necked swans, so 
did Hector direct his course towards an azure-prowed vessel, 
znakdng against it ; but Jove, with a very mighty hand, 
impelled him from behind, and animated his forces along with 
ham. Again was a sharp contest waged at the ships. You 
would have said that unwearied and indefatigable they met 
each, other in battle^ so furiously they fought. And to them 
fighiing this was the opinion : the Grec^ indeed, thought 
tint they could not escape from destruction, but must perish. 
But the soul of each within his breast, to the Trojans, hoped 
to bnxn the ships, and slay the Grecian heroes. They 
JJnn^Tig these thmgs, opposed one another. 

Bat Hector seized the stem of a sea-traversing bark, 
beantifiil, swifb, which had carried Frotesilaus^ to Troy, but 
£d not bear him back again to his father-land. Bound his 
ihq» the Greeks and Trojans were now slaying one another 
m ckwe combat ; nor did they indeed at a distance await the 
rtufflfff of arrows and of javelins^ but standing near, having one 
maadf they fought with sharp battle-axes and hatchets, with 
kcge swords and two-edged spears. And many &xr swords, 
Uack-hilted, with massive handles, fell to the groimd, some 
indeed from the hands, and others from the shoulders of the 
contending heroes ; and the dark earth streamed with gore. 
But Hector, after he had seized [the vessel] by the stem, did 

' Ajthe " deraltores'' (Liv. xxiii. 29). Hence " desultoramoris/' in 
Ofid, Amor. i. 3, 15, to denote an inconstant lorer ; ** desoltoria sdentia,'' 
Apnkins, Met. i. prsef., speaking of his own varied fable. 

' Hie reader will do well to read the beautiful sketch of this hero's deifi- 
ctfion after death in Philostratus's preface to the Heroica. He was the 
tak of the Greeks who fell, being slain by Hector as he leaped from the 
nml (Hygin. Fab. ciii. ; Auson. Epigr. xx.). He was buried on the 
Chenoneae, near the dty Plagusa. Hygin. P. A. ii. 40. j 
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not let go, holding the furthest^ edge with his hands, and he 
cheered on the Trojans : 

" Bring fire, and at the same time do yourselves together 
excite the battle. Now hath Jove vouchsafed us a day wortii 
all,^ to take the ships, which, coming hither against the viU 
of the gods, brought many evils upon us through the cowardice 
of our elders, who kept me back when desirous myself to 
fight at the stems of the ships, and restrained the people. 
But if, indeed, far-sounding Jove then injured^ our minds, he 
now impels and orders us." Thus he spoke, but they Tuahsfi 
the more against the Greeks. Even Ajax no longer sustaisei 
them, for he was overwhelmed with darts; but, thinlring he 
should fall, retired back a short space to the seven-feet }mebf 
and deserted the deck of his equal ship. There he stood 
watching, and wii^ his spear continually repulsed the Trojaoi 
from the ships, whoever might bring the inde&tigable fife; 
and always shouting dreadfully, he animated the Chreeks : 

'' O my friends, Grecian heroes, servants of Mars, be me% 
my friends, and be mindful of impetuous strength. Whether 
do we think that we have any assistants in the rear, or Boof 
stronger rampart which may avert destruction from the menl 
Indeed there is not any other city near, fortified with towen^ 
where we may be defended, having a reinforcing army; hot 
bordering on the sea, we sit in the plain of the well-armed 
Trojans, fitr away from our native land; therefore safety is 
in our exertions, not in remission of battle." 

He said, and furious, charged with his sharp spear whoever 
of the Trojans was borne towards the hoUow ships witli 
burning fire, for the sake of Hector who incited them; — ^him 
Ajax wounded, receiving him with his long spear; -and he 
slew twelve in close fight before the ships. 



* The Oxford translator renders a^Xatrrov " the ta£ferel." 

^ This ist I think, much more spirited than the Scholiast's w&vnuf 

voviav hdppoirov, or wavnav t&v roX/LMfdlvrcuv. Supply, thanfiMVi 

rjixdruv, 
' /. e, befooled our senses, taking away our proper spirit. So Tbeognif 

has voov Qetkafifuvos MXov, 
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BOOK THE SIXTEENTH. 



ARGUMENT. 

NboehiB at length obtains permission from Achilles, and enters the fight, 
OB condition that he shoold retam after liberating the Greeks from their 
immediate peril. He comes opportunely to the assistance of Ajax, routs 
tiie Trojans, and kills Sarpedon, whose body, but without the armour, 
tt rescoed by Hector and Glaucus. Forgetful of his promise to Achilles, 
Pktrodns pursues the Trojans to their very walls. He is driven back 
by Apollo, but slays the charioteer of Hector, Cebriones. He is sud- 
denly afflicted with stupor by Apollo, and dies by the hand of Hector, 
whose death he foretells. Hector pursues Automedon with the chariot 
of Achilles towards the ships. 

VsuB, then, they were fighting for the well-benched ship. 
But Patroclus stood beside Achilles, the shepherd of the 
people, shedding warm^ tears ; as a black-water fountain, 
rhich pours its sable tide down from a lofty rock. But 
iwift-footed noble Achilles, seeing, pitied him, and addressing 
him, spoke winged words : 

** Why weepest thou, O Patroclus, as an infent girl, who, 

numing along with her mother, importunes to be taken up, 

catching her by the robe, and detains her hastening ; and 

creeping, looks at her [mother] till she is taken up 1 — ^like 

unto her, O Patroclus, dost thou shed the tender tear. Dost 

thou bear any tidings to the Myrmidons, or to me myself? 

Or hast thou alone heard any news from Phthia ? They say 

that, indeed, Mencetius, the son of Actor, still lives, and that 

Pdeofl^ the son of -^Eacus, lives amongst the Myi-midous : 

for deeply should we lament for either of them dying. Or 

doBt thou mourn for the Greeks, because they thus peiish at 

tbdr hollow ships, on accoimt of their injustice 1 Speak out, 

Bor conceal it in thy mind, that we both may know." 

* Longus, iv. 7 : ^aKpva riv iiri tovtoiq ^tpfionpaf which Mollus, re- 
ferring to Homer, thus explains : '* Lacrymse, quae ex magno impetu, 
ct aoimi affectn quasi calido, neutiquam simulatse prosiliebant.'' 

U 
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But deeply sighing, O knight Patroclus, him thou didsfe 
address : " O Achilles, son of Peleus, by fei* the bravest of 
the Greeks, be not indignant ; since a grief so heavy does 
oppress the Greeks : for now all they, as many as were 
formerly most valiant, lie in the ships, wounded or stricken. 
Brave Diomede, indeed, the son of Tydeus, is wounded, and 
spear-renowned Ulysses is stricken, as also Agamemnon; 
and Eurypylus is also wounded in the thigh with an arrow. 
About these, indeed, physicians skilled in many remedieB 
are employed healing their wounds : but thou, O Achilkf^ 
art inexorable. Never may such anger seize me at leasts » 
thee, O cruelly brave, dost preserve. What other after-bon 
man will be defended by thee, if thou will not avert nnr 
worthy ruin from the Greeks ? merciless one ! Certainly the 
knight Peleus was not thy £ither, nor Thetis thy moihiear; 
but the grey ^ Ocean produced thee, and the lofty rocks ; ix 
thy mind is crueL But if thou wouldst avoid any oracle in 
thy mind, and thy venerable mother has told any to thee 
from Jove, at least send me quickly, and at the same tone 
give me the rest of the army of the Myrmidons, if perchanoe 
I may become any aid to the Greeks. Grant me also to 1x 
armed on my shoulders with thy armour, if perchance thf 
Trojans, likening me to thee, may cease from battle, and tiie 
warlike sons of the Greeks, now fatigued, breathe again; 
and there be a short respite from war.^ But we [who are] 
fresh, can easily repulse men worn out with battle fit)m our 
ships and tents towards the city." 

Thus he spoke, supplicating, very rash ; for, assuredly, lie 
was about to supplicate for himself evil death and fiite. 
"Whom, deeply sighing, swift-footed Achilles addressed : 

'* Alas ! most noble Patroclus, what hast thou said 1 I 
neither regard any oracle which I have heard, nor has my 
venerable mother told anything to me from Jove. But thi 
bitter grief comes upon my heart and soul, when a man irhi> 
excels in power, wishes to deprive his equal^ of his porti(Hi) 
and to take back his reward because he excels in power. 

' Alluding to the colour of the ocean when raffled by a storm. WiA 
the following passage compare Theocrit. iii. 15, sqq. ; Eurip. Baoch. 971| 
8qq. ; Virg. ^n. iy. 365, sqq. ; Ed. viii. 43, sqq., with BCacrob. Sat. ▼. U* 

^ Cf. xi. 800, with the note. 

' /. e. in dignity. 
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to me is a "bitter grie^ since I have suffered sorrows 
1 mj mind. The nudd whom the sons of the Greeks se- 
Mted as a reward for me, and [whom] I won by my spear, 
amng sacked a well-fortified city, her h^ king Agamemnon, 
an of Atreus, taken back oat of my hands, as from some 
ubonaored alien. But we shall allow these things to be 
iBOBg the things that were ;^ nor is it right, indeed, to be 
ontiiiiially enraged in one's mind. Certainly I affirmed 
hat I would not put a stop to my wrath, before that 
lunonr and war should reach my ships. But do thou put on 
hy shoulders my famous armour, and lead on the -v^-ar-loving 
Cyrmidons to battle ; siiM^e now a black cloud of Trojans 
o^ strongly surrounded the ships, and the Greeks are 
ifinuned in by the shore of the sea, possesmng now but a 
mall portion <^ land. And the whole city of the Trojans 
las Tosked on, confident, because they behold not the front 
f my hehnet gleaming near. Certainly, quickly flying, 
raold they have filled the trenches with their bodies, if 
ing Agamemnon had known mildness to me : but now 
hey are fighting around the army. Eor the spear does 
tot xage lA the hands of Diomede, the son of Tydeua, to 
.TBFt destruction from the Greeks : nor do I at all hear the 
XHoe of Agamemnon shouting from his odious head ; but 
the voice] of man-«laughtering Hector, animating the Tro- 
ans^ resounds : whilst they with a shout possess the whole 
ilaan, conquering the Groeks in battle. Yet even thus, 
E^afcrodns, do thou fidl on them bravely, warding off de- 
itnictiQn from the ships; nor let them consume the vessels 
irath blazing fire, and cut off thy own return. But obey, as 
[ Shan lay the sum of my advice in thy mind, in order that 
thoa mayest obtain for me great honour and glory from all 
iihe Greeks ; and they may send back to me the beautiful 
maid, and afford [me] besides rich presents. Having repulsed 
fche enemy from the ships, return back : and if, indeed, the 
bad-thxmdering husband of Juno permit thee to obtain 
j;lory, do not be desirous of fighting with the warlike 
Frojans apart from me ; for thou wouldst render me more 
iishonoured ; nor, exulting in the battle and havoc, lead on 
18 &r as Himn, slaughtering the Trojans, lest some of tho 

^ I. e, ** Let bygones be bygones." — Dublin Ed. 

v2 
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immortal gods come down from Olympus [against thee] ; fof 
far-darting Apollo greatly loves them. But return after 
thou hast given safety to the ships, and allow the otheli 
to contend through the plain. For would that, O £ither 
Jove, Minerva^ and Apollo^ not one of the Trojans, as mimy 
as there are, may escape death, nor any of the Qreekit 
whilst to us two it [may be granted] to avoid destruetiol^ 
that we alone might overthrow the sacred buIwarlcB d 
Troy." 

Thus they indeed discussed these matters with each other. 
But Ajax /o longer remained firm,i for he ^ pressed 1>«4 
with weapons ; because the coimsei of Jove overpowered him, 
and the fierce Troians hurlin&c. And a dreadful claoff did 
his guttering hehnit round 1 temples emit, bein^ 
and he was constantly smitten upon the well-made studs a 
his casque. He was fatigued in the lefb shoulder, by almfl 
firmly holding his moveable shield ; nor could they, 
him aU around with their weapons, drive him [from his pi 
Unceasingly afflicted was he with severe panting, and 
where from his limbs poured copious perspiration, nor wil 
he able to respire ; for everywhere evil was heaped upon enL 

Declare now to me, ye Muses, possessing Olympic habit»^ 
tions, how first the fire fell upon the ships of the Greeks ! 

Hector, standing near, struck the ashen spear of Ajax 
with his great sword, at the socket of the blade behind, and 
cut it quite off; Telamonian Ajax indeed vainly brandished 
the mutilated spear in his hand ; but the brazen blade raog^ 
falling upon the earth at a distance from him. Then AjiX 
knew in his blameless soul, and shuddered at the deeds of tli0 
gods ; because the lofty thundering Jove cut off his plans of 
wai', and willed the victory to the Trojans. Wher^ore hi 
retired out of the reach of the weapons, and they hurled tii6 
inde&tigable fire at the swifb ships, the inextinguishable flaiM 

> Compare the splendid description in Ennius apud Macrob. Sat. tL 3 .'^ 
Undique conveniant, vel imber, tela Tribuno. 
Configunt parmam, tinnit hastilibus umbo, 
^ratae sonitant galese : sed nee pote quisquam 
Undique nitendo corpus discerpere ferro. 
Semper abundanteis hastas frangitque, quatitque, 
Totum sudor habet corpus, multumqne laborat : 
Nee respirandi fit copia preepete ferro.'' 
Cf. Virg. ^n. ix. 806, sqq. ; Stat. Theb. ii. 668, sqq. 
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f -whidh was immediately di£fuaed around. Thus indeed the 
Bune Burroiinded the stem ; but Achilles, smiting his thighs, 
idreflsed Patrodus : 

^ Haste, O most noble steed-directing Patroclus (I per- 
inroy indeed, the fuiy of the hostile fire at the ships), lest 
bejr now take the vessels, and there be not an opportunity 
f flying ; put on thy armour very quickly, and I shall 
Bemblfi the forces.** 

Thus he spoke ; but Patroclus armed himself in glittering 
ruB. First, indeed, he put the beautiful greaves around his 
iga^ fitted with clasps ; next he placed the corslet of the 
Hriflr-fboted descendant of .i^Bacus upon his breast, variegated, 
nd studded with stars ; and suspended from his shoulders 
IB silver-studded sword, brazen, and then the great and 
tardy shield. But upon his gallant head he placed the 
tsU-made helmet, crested with horse-hair; and dreadfully 
be plume nodded firom above. He took besides two strong 
pfiBxa, ^which well fitted his hands; but the spear alone of 
lameless .MaddeB, ponderous, large, and strong, he did not 
ike ; which, indeed, no other of the Greeks could brandish, 
ut Achilles alone knew how to wield it ; a Pelian ash which 
Siiron had given to his sire, [cut] from the tops of Pelion, 
bout to be death to heroes. He also commanded Automedon 
^uiokly to yoke the steeds, whom, next to rank-breaking 
Ichillesy he most honoured, because he was most £aithful to 
dm in battle, to stand the charge. Wherefore Automedon 
tiked the fleet horses, Xanthus and Balius, which kept ])ace 
vith the winds. Them the Harpy Podarg6 bore to Zephy- 
!Qfl^ the wind, while feeding in the meadows by the stream 
if Ooeanus. And in the outer harness he fastened illustrious 
Pedasosy whom Achilles led away long since, having sacked 
die city of Eetion ; and which [steed], though being mortal, 
loeompanied immortal steeds. But Achilles, going about, 
mned all the Myrmidons through the tents with their 
snaour ; but they, like carnivorous wolves, in whose hearts 
b immense strength, and which, having slain a great homed 
stag in the mountains, tearing, devour it ; but the jaws of 
lU are red with blood : and then they rush in a pack, lap- 
ping with slender tongues the surface of the dark water 
from a black-water fountain, vomiting forth clots of blood ; 
bat the courage in their breasts is dauntless, and their 
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stomafih is distended : so rashed the leaders and cl 
the Mynaidons round the brave attendant of swifk 
.^B/ddea, and amongst them stood warlike Achilles^ am 
both the steeds and the shield-bearing warriors. 

Fifty were the swift galleys which Achilles, dear t 
led to Troy ; and in ea^h were fifty men, companions 
benches. But he had appointed five leaders, in whom 
trust, to command them ; and he himself, being very 
ful, governed. One troop indeed Menesthius, with 
corslet, commanded, the son of Sperchius, a Jove-def 
river; whom the dianghter of Pelens, fair Polydora, 
inde&^tigable Sperchins^ a woman having been embrac 
god ; althon^ according to report, to Borus, son of P 
who openly espoused her, giving infinite marriage gift 
warlike Eudorus commanded another [company J, < 
tinely begotten, whom Polymela, the daughter of 
graceful in the dance, bore. Her the powerful si 
Argus ^ loved, beholding her with his eyes among the 
at a choir of golden-bowed Diana, huntress-maid ; anc 
diately ascending to an upper chamber, pacific Mer< 
cretly lay with her : whence she bore to him a son, 1 
swift to run, and also a warrior. But after that bL 
siding Hithyia had brought him into light, and he 
the splendour of the sun, the mighty strength of Ec 
son erf Actor, led her to his house when he had give 
merable marriage-gifts ; whilst aged Phylas carefii 
tured and educated him, tenderly loving him, as i 
his own son. The third, warlike Pisander led, the 
Msemalus, who, after the companion of the son of 
surpassed all the Myrmidons in fighting with th( 
The fourth, the aged knight Phoenix commanded ; t 
cimedon, the illustrious son of Laerceus, the fifth. Bi 
AchiQes, marshalling them well, had placed all wit 
leaders, he enjoined this strict command : 

" Ye Myrmidons, let none of you be forgetful of the 
with which, at the swift ships, ye did threaten the [ 
during all my indignation, and blamed me, each of 
this manner] : * O cruel son of Peleus ! surely thy 
nurtured thee in wrath : relentless ! thou who at tl 
detainest thy companions against their will. Let us 

. * Mercury. 
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a home agam in our seartraversizkg barks, sinoe per- 
18 wrath has thus fidlen upon thy mind.' These things 
equifflitly said to me, when assembled ; and now the 

task o£ war appears, of which ye were hitherto de- 
u Let each one here, having a valiant heart, fight 
st the TrojaDS.** 

ns speald4, be aioosed the might and spirit of each, 
heir ranks were condensed the more when they heard 
dng. As when a man constructs the wall of a loffcy 
Lon with dosely-joined stones, guarding against the 
loe of the winds, so closely were their helmets and 
d shields linked : then shield pressed upon shield, hel- 
apon helmet, and man upon man ; and the horse-hair 
{ upon the shining cones of [their helmets] nodding, 
jed each other; so dose stood they to each other. 
« aJl were armed two warriors, Patroclus and Auto- 
D, having one mind, to fight in the front of the Myr- 
23. But Achilles hastened to go into his tent ; and he 
id the lid of a chest, beautiful, variously adorned, which 
-footed Thetis placed, to be carried in his ship, having 

it well with garments, and wind-resisting cloaks, and 
id tapestry. And in it was a cup curioiisly wrought, 
lid any other of men drink dark wine from it, nor did 
>ur out [from it] libations to any of the gods, except 
her Jove. This then, taking horn the coffer, he first 
ed with sulphiur, and then washed in a crystal rivulet 
iter ; but he himself washed his hands, and drew off 
lark wine. Next, standing in the middle of the area, 
rayed, and offered a libation of wine, looking up to 
jn ; nor did he escape the notice of thunder-rejoicing 

• 
• 

) king Jove, Dodonean, Pelasgian, dwelling afar off, pre- 
5 over wintry Dodona ; but around dwell thy priests, 
elli, with unwashed feet, and sleeping upon the ground; 
inly thou didst formerly hear my voice when praying : 
hast honoured me, and hast greatly injured the people 
e Greeks; wherefore now also accomplish this addi- 
l request for me ; for I myself will remain in the 
blage ^ of ships, but I am sending forth my companion 

> 5c7oy &yCivaf vi. 29S. The Scholiast interprets it Iv vavoraQfit^. 
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with the numerous Myrmidons to battle ; along with hi 
do thou send forth glory, O £Eu:-80unding Jove ! embolc 
his heart within his breast, that even Hector may kii 
whether my attendant, even when alone, knows how to wi 
war, or [only] when these invincible hands rage with h 
when I likewise go forth to the slaughter of Mars. I 
after he has repeUed the contest and the tumult from ' 
ships, unscathed let him return to me, to the swifb hn 
with all his armour and his close-fighting companions.'' 

Thus he spoke, praying; and provident Jove heard h 
One part indeed the Sii'e granted him, but refused the od 
He granted that he should repel the conflict and ton 
from the ships, but he refused that he should return i 
from the battle. He, on his part, having made a libat 
and prayed to feither Jove, again entered his tent, i 
replaced the cup in the chest. Then coming out, he st 
before the tent, for he still wished in his mind to behold 
grievous conflict of Trojans and Greeks. 

But those that were armed at the same time with nc 
nanimous Patroclus, marched orderly, till they rushed n 
the Trojans, with high hopes. Immediately they ^ 
poured out, like unto wasps dwelling by the road-side, wl 
silly boys are wont to irritate, incessantly harassing th 
possessing cells by the way-side ; and cause a common evi 
many. And if by chance any trayeUer, passing by, ui 
tentionally disturb them, then they, possessing a vali 
heart, all fly forth, and fight for their yoimg. The Myi 
dons then, having the heart and courage of these, pour©i 
from the ships, and an inextinguishable tumult arose. 
Patroclus cheered on his companions, loudly shouting: 

"Ye Myrmidons, companions of Achilles, the son 
Peleus, be men, my friends, and be mindful of impetr 
valour; that we, his close-fighting servants, may honour 
son of Peleus, who is by far the bravest of the Greeks at 
ships ; and that the son of Atreus, wide-ruling Agamemi 
may know his feult, that he nothing honoured the braves 
the Greeks." 

Thus speaking, he aroused the might and spirits of e£ 
and in dense array they fell upon the Trojans : but the si 
re-echoed dreadfully around fi:om the Greeks shouting, 
the Trojans, when they beheld the brave son of Menoei 
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dmadf and his attendant glittering in arms, the mind to all 
if ihem. waa disturbed, and the phalanxes were deranged, 
leaning that the swift-footed son of Peleus at the ships had 
art away his wrath, and resumed friendship : then each one 
{ned about where he might escape utter destruction. 

But Fatrodus first took aim with his shiniTig spcai* from 
ili0 oppOBLte side right into the midst, where they were 
mddled together in greatest numbers at the stem of the 
ihip of magnanimous Protesilaus, and wounded Pyrsechmes, 
fho led the Pseonian equestrian warriors from Amydon, 
xom the wide-flowing Axius. Him he smote uiK)n the right 
ihoalder, and he fell on his back in the dust groaning ; but 
he PflBonians, his companions, were put to flight around 
um, for Patroclus caused fear to them all, having slain their 
eader, who was very brave to fight. And he drove them 
xoni the ships, and extinguished the blazing fire. But the 
ihip waa left there half-burnt, whilst the Trojans were routed 
vith a prodigious tumult : and the Greeks were poured forth 
igaongst the hollow ships; and mighty confusion was created. 
ind as when, from the lofty summit of a great mountain,^ 
%htning-driving Jove dislodges a dense cloud, and all the 
amnenoes and highest ridges and glens appear, wliilst the 
M>andle68 sether is burst open^ throughout the heaven ; so the 
Qreeks respired for a little, having repelled the hostile fire 
Oram their vessels. But. of battle there was no cessation : for 
khe Trojans were by no means yet totally routed firom the 
Uack ships by the warlike Greeks, but still resisted, and 
letreated firom the ships from necessity. Then of the 
generals^ man slew man, the fight being scattered ; and first, 
the brave son of Menoetius forthwith with his sharp spear 

» Bfilton, P. L. ii. 488 :— 

'' As when from moantain tops the dusky clouds 
Ascending, while the north wind sleeps, o'er-spread 
HesT'n's cheerful fiaice, the louring element 
Scowls o'er the darkened landskip snow, or shower ; 
If chance the radiant sun with farewell sweet 
Extend his evening beam, the fields revive, 
The birds their notes renew and bleating herds 
Attest their joy,- that hill and valley rings." 
* Tirg. Ma. i. 591 :— 

'* Vix ea fatus erat, cum circumfusa repente 
Scindit se nubes, et in sethera purgat apertum." 
(^Dnkenb. on Silius, iii. 196 ; Kuinoel on Matth. iii. 16 ; Actsvii. 55. 
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smote the thigh of AreiLochus when turned about, and diova 
the brass quite through : but the spear broke the bone, and 
he fell prone upon the earth. But -warlike Menelaos thsa 
-wounded Thoas in the breast, exposed near the shield, and 
relaxed his limbs. But Phylides, perceiving Amphidui 
rushing against him, anticipated him, taking aim at the 
extremity of his leg, -where the calf of a man is thickest; the 
tendons -were severed all round ^ by the point of the spear, 
and darkness overshadowed his eyes. Then the sons «f 
iNfestor, the one, Antilochus, struck Atymnius with his shazp 
spear, and drove the brazen lance through his flank; and hs 
fell before him : but Maris, standing before the carcase, rushed 
upon Antilochus hand to hand with his spear, enraged en 
account of his brother; but godlike Thrasymedes, taking ainv 
anticipated him before he had wounded [Antilochus], nor did 
he miss him, pDut wounded him] immediately near the- 
shoulder; and the point of the spear cut off the extremity cf 
the arm from the musclesf, and completely tore away the 
bone. Falling, he made a crash, and darkness veiled his 
eyes. Thus to Erebus went these two, subdued by two 
brothers, the brave companions of Sarpedon, the spear- 
renowned sons of Amisodarus, who nourished the invincible^ 
Ohimsera, a destruction to many men. But Ajax, the son of 
Oileus, rushing upon Cleobulus, took him alive, impeded in 
the crowd ; and there relaxed his strength, striking him upon 
the neck -with his hilted sword. And the whole sword wbb 
warmed over with blood, and purple^ death and stem &te 
jnossessed his eyes. 

Then Peneleus and Lycon engaged in close combat, iar 
*"®y had missed each other -with their spears, and both had 
nurleu ^ vain;"* therefore they ran on again -with their 
swords ; ^j^^j^ Lycon on his part struck the cone of the horse- 
nair-crestev^ helmet, and the sword was broken at the hilt 

r * /v v?^? wouiv^j construe aivuy with tteoL referring to viii. 86 ; xiii. 44I» 
570 ; Find. Nem.. viii 40 

fFH p . ® ^"J^^tive afiaijiaKkrr\v, see intpp. on Soph. (Ed. R. 176; 
^^ /. e. "atra mo\es »» TibuU. i. 3, 5. Cf. vs. 370 : Qavdrov luKav 

^ \ On fikUoQ see Ke.^nedy. Suidas : 'O fiiv notijT^c («. e. Hom^) 
yrt rou iiaraLov ivdhx^i^ai rb Mk\Bog 01 £k rpayiKoi, ixi rod oicrpow. 
So Hesych. fikXeoQ* fidraloQ r ^ » r 
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Bat PeneleoB smoto Idm in the neck below the ear, and the 
vlide sword entered, and the skin alone retained it: the 
liead hang down, and his limbs were relaxed. 

Meriones also, overtaking him with rapid feet, wounded 
Aqwnafl in the right shoulder, as he was about to ascend his 
dmiot ; and he fell £rom his chariot, and darkness was poured 
ovor his eyes. 

Bat Idomeneus struck Erymas in the mouth with the 
pitiless brass; and the brazen weapon passed right through 
ton the opposite side down under the braui, and then clefb 
ike white bones. And his teeth were dashed out, and both 
€yes "were filled with gore, which, gaping, he forced* out 
fiom his mouth and ^m his nostrils; and the black cloud 
of death enveloped him. Thus these leaders of the Greeks 
defw each a man. And as destructive wolves impetuously 
roflh on lambs or kids, snatching them from the flocks, which 
ace dispersed upon the mountains by the negligence of the 
dbspherd; but they, perceiving them, immediately tear in 
pieoes them, having an unwarHke heart : so did the Greeks 
losh upon the Trojans, but they were mindfiil of dire-sounding 
fi^t, and forgot resolute valour. But mighty Ajax ever 
longed to aim his javelin at brazen-armed Hector; but he, 
from his skiU in war, covering himself as to his broad 
ahoolders with a bull's-hido shield, watched the hissing of 
the arrows and the whizzing of the javelins. Already iudeed 
he knew the victory of battle was inclining to the other 
aide; yet even thus he remained, and saved his beloved 
companions. 

And as when from Olympus comes a cloud into heaven,- 
after a clear sky, when Jove stretches forth a whirlwind, 
thus was the clamour and rout of those [flying] from the 
ships. Nor did they repass [the trench] m seemly plight, 
bat his fleet-footed steeds bore away Hector with his arms ; 
and he deserted the Trojan people, whom against their will 
the deep trench detained. And many fleet car-drawing 

' Made to rush with a bubbling noise, the Terb here ** expressing the 
tioieni aireaming of a liquid." See Buttm. Lexil. p. 484 ; and compare 
my note on ^sch. Ag. p. 137, n. 2, ed. Bohn. 

* Heaven is here distinguished from Olympus, as in i. 597, and Tibull. 
iv. L 131 : — '' Jupiter ipse leri vectus per inania curru 

Addiit, et coelo vicinum liquit Olympum." 
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steeds left in the foss the chariots of their masters, bro 
the extremity of the pole. But Patroclus pxirsued, 
mently cheering on * the Greeks, and devising destract 
the Trojans ; but they, with clamour and rout, filled 
wayB after they were dispersed. A storm [of dus 
tossed up beneath the clouds, and the solid-hoofed 
pressed back towards the city, from the ships and tent 
Patroclus, wherever he perceived the army in greate 
fusion, thither directed [his steeds], exclaiming in a 
ening manner; whilst beneath his axles men feU pron 
their chariots, and the chariots were overturned. The] 
the opposite side, the fleet immortal steeds, which tl 
had given as splendid presents to Peleus, eagerly press 
bounded quite across the trench; for his mind urg< 
against Hector, for he longed to strike him, but hi 
horses kept bearing him away. 

And as beneath a whirlwind the whole dark e^ 
oppressed on an autumnal day, when Jove pours fo] 
most violent stream ; when, forsooth, enraged he giv< 
to his wrath against men, who by violence decree p 
judgments in the assembly, and drive out justice, i 
garding the vengeance of the gods ; and all their 
are flooded as they flow, and the torrents sever a 
many mountains, and flowing headlong into the da: 
roar mightily, and the husbandry-works ^ of men are 
nished ; so loudly moaned the Trojan mares running 
But Patroclus, when he had cut off the first phalanxes 
them back again towards the ships, and did not permit 
desiring it, to ascend towards the city ; but, pressing 
slew them between the ships, and the river, and th< 
waQ, and he exacted revenge for many. Then ind< 
smote with his shining spear Pronous first, bared as 
breast beside the shield, and relaxed his limbs : and ] 
he gave a crash. But next, attacking Thestor, son of 
(who indeed sat huddled in his well-polished chariot, 

* From this sense of jceXf uoi arises its nautical meaning, also iceX 
the man who gives the signal and cheers on the rowers. See M 
Long. Past. iii. 14. So Atheneeus, xii. p. 535 : Xpvffoyovog fjikv i 
Tpij]piK6v, KaWiTTidrjc Sk 6 Tpay^tdbg IksXevs. 

* For this agricultural use of ipya cf. Oppian, Cyn. ii. 151 : 
S' tpya ^o&p. Nicander, Ther. 473 : ipya vofjikiov. Virg. Georg. 
** £t pluvia ingenti sata Iseta, boumque iabores diluit." 
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iraa panioHstmck in his mind, and the reins had then dropped 
ftaoL hiB hands), he standing near, smote him with his spear 
<m the right cheek, and drove it through hLs teeth. Then 
cutching the spear, he dragged him over the rim [of the 
cihariotT; as when a man, sitting upon a jutting rock, [draws] 
vith a Ihie and shining brass ^ a large fish entirely out of the 
na ; so he dragged from his chariot with his shining spear, 
him gaping. Then he hurled him upon his mouth, and life 
1^ him as he felL l^en next he struck with a stone on the 
middle of the head, Eryalus, rushing against him, and it was 
totally split asunder into two parts in his strong helmet. 
He therefore fell prone upon the earth, and &,tal death was 
difiEuaed axound Mm. Afterwards Erymas, and Amphotcrus, 
i^paltesi, and Tlepolemus, son of Damastor, Echius and Pyris, 
Ichea% Eoippus, and Polymelus, son of Argeus, all one over 
the other he heaped upon the fertile^^jjBjJj^^^^^^ 

Bat when Sarpedon perceived J^ loose^rfe^Njg^panions 
obdued by the hands of Patro^jug^ the son ofM^cetiys, 
exhorting, he shouted to the godlij^^ Lycians : 

« Oh shame ! Lycians, where tjj yg fly ]3 Now be strenu- 
ous : for I will oppose this man, ^j^^ j ^^y know who he is 
who is victorious : and certainl;;' j^g j^a^ ^one many evils to 
the Trojans, since he has rela^^^i ^he limbs of many and 
biave men." > ' 

He spoke, and leaped froiL j^^ chariot with his armour to 
the ground ; but Patroclus,' j^ the other side, when he be- 
iield him, sprang fi-om his \^ Then they, as bent-taloned, 
crook-beaked vultures, loudljrggyg^jjjiijg^ flglit upon a lofty 
rock— so they, shouting, ruf^^^ against each other. But the 
flon of the wily Saturn, be^^i^^Tig them, felt compassion, and 
«ddwB8ed Juno, ^^^^^^^S/oiid wife :** 

"O woe is mer^^^g i^ ^ f^ted that Sarpedon, most' 
dear to me of mijg^^ ^^^^ ^^ subdued by Patrodus, the son of 
AtowBtius. Buj^^^ ^^^ revolving it in my mind, my heart is 

t. 

1 i" *v' *^ ^^ So *' »re," *' the brass cutwater," Virg. JEn, 1. 35. 
« ?^^^A!t?<^vvvHsvo»;c ^irpae roTc xtr^<^»v.-Eustath. 
cvlil^i r?lt Hesiod" Opp. 184, reads icrrov, observing that it is r« 

3 u"^: i?i?i"5r«^^^^^^^^^^ et soror et conjux." Hor Od. iii. 
^ , regina deanim." 
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did javelin ; bnt he wounded his horse Pedasus, with hin 
M^eaXf in the right shoulder ; but he groaned, breathing out 
luB life, and fell in the dust, moaning, and his spirit fled from 
him. But the two [other steeds] leaped asunder, and the 
|oke crashed, and the reins were entangled about them, 
idiea the side horse lay in the dust. But spear-renowned 
Automedon foimd an end of thi& Drawing his long sword 
fiouL his robust thigh, rising, he cut away the &rther horse, 
nor did he act slothfiilly. And the two [remaining horses] 
'vera set aright, and were directed by the reins ; and they 
[tiie men] again engage in life-devouriog combat. 

Then again Sarpedon missed [him] with his shining spear, 
nd the point of the weapon paired over the lefb shoulder of 
Brtrodus^ nor did it wound him. But Patrodus rushed on 
with his javelin, and the weapon did not escape in vain from 
Ids hand, for he struck him where the midriff encloses the 
compact^ heart. And he fell, as when fsdls some oak, or 
poplar, or lofby pine, which the workmen Mi in the moun- 
tainB with newly-sharpened axes, to be a naval timber : so 
he lay stretched out before his horses and chariot, gnashing 
irith his teeth, grasping the bloody dust. As a lion slays a 
hall, ooming among a herd, tawny, noble-spirited, among the 
itunping^ oxen, and he perishes, bellowing, beneath the jaws 
of the lion ; so the leader of the shielded Lycians was indig- 
nant^^ being slain by Patroclus, and addressed his dear com- 
panion by name : 

''GlancuB, dear Mend, warrior amongst heroes, now it 
greatly behoves thee to be a hero and a bold warrior ; now 
i thou art impetuous, let destructive battle be thy desire. 
Brst indeed, going in every direction, exhort the leaders of 
the Lycians to flght around Sarpedon, and do thou thyself 
also fight for me with thy spear. For I will hereafter be a 
cause of shame and disgrace to thee, all thy days, throughout, 

* " By comparing the different uses of clSivoq together, one thing is 
deir, that all the meanings which can occur in them, proceed from one, 
wfaich ia that in the epithet of the heart, dense or compact ^ which physical 
idea the word retains, according to the Homeric usage, in Od. r. 516, as 
a fixed epithet of the heart, although there its physical state has nothing 
to do with the context.'' Buttm. Lezil. p. 33. 

' See Buttm. Lexil. p. 267. 

' " Indignata anima gemebat," — Heyne, comparing ^n. zii. ult. 
" Vitaque cam gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras." 
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if indeed the Greeks despoil me of my armour, &lliiig in tha 
conflict at the ships. But persevere, and animate all the 
army." 

While he was thus speaking, the end of death covered 
him as to his eyes and nostrils; but Patroclos, trampling 
with his heel upon his breast, drew out the spear tcom Lk 
body, and the midriff^ followed with it ; and he drew out af 
the same time his life and the point of the weapon. Bat 
the Myrmidons there held his panting steeds, eager to ij 
along, since they had quitted the chariots of their lordA 
Then bitter grief arose to Glaucus, hearing the voice [of hu 
fiiend], and his heart was grieved because he could not aid 
him. But grasping his own arm in his hand, he compreased 
it ; for grievously the wound pained him, which Teucer, witk 
an arrow, had inflicted upon him, as he was rushing againaC 
the lofty wall, warding off the battle from his companicmfli 
Wherefore, praying, he addressed far-darting Apollo : 

" Hear, O kmg, thou who art somewhere in the rich stal^ 
of Lycia, or in Troy ; for thou canst everywhere hear a man 
afflicted, as sorrow now comes upon me. For indeed I have 
this grievous wound, and my hand is penetrated on every 
side with acute pains, nor can the blood be stanched, but 
my shoulder is oppressed with it. For neither can I flrmly 
hold my spear, nor, advancing, fight with the enemy ; more- 
over a very brave hero has fallen, Sarpedon, the son of Jove; 
but he aids not even his own son. But heal for me thia 
severe wound, O king ; assuage my pains, and grant me 
strength, that, cheering on my companions, the Lyciane^ I 
may urge them to fight ; and may myself fight for the dead 
body." 

Thus he spoke praying ; but Phoebus Apollo heard hixn. 
Immediately he allayed the pains, and dried the bUck son 
from the grievous Vound, Ind InstUled strength into^ 
soul. But Glaucus knew in his mind, and rejoiced becanae 
the mighty god had quickly heard him praying. First then, 
going about in all directions, he aroused the heroes, leaden 
of the Lycians, to fight for Sarpedon ; and then he went to 
the Trojans, advancing with long strides to Polydama^ son 
of Panthous, and noble Agenor. He also went after .tineas 

• 

^ Probably the pericardium is meant. 
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and bnuen-armed Hector, and, standing near, addressed to 
him winged words : 

**0 Hector, now hast thou altogether neglected tliine 
allies, who are losing their lives for thy sake, &i* away from 
their £riends and fa&er-land ; bnt thou dost not wish to aid 
tiiem. Sarpedon lies low, the leader of the shield-bearing 
Lydans, who protected Lycia by his justice and his valour. 
ffim hath brazen Mars subdued with a spear at the hands 
of Fatroclus. But stand near, my friends, and be indignant 
in your minds, lest the Myrmidons spoil his armour, and 
unworthily treat the body, enraged on account of the Greeks, 
as many as have peiished, whom we liave slain with our 
spears at the ships." 

Thus he spoke ; but intolerable, unyielding grief wholly 
poBsessed the Trojans, for he had been a pillar of their city, 
though being a foreigner; for many forces followed along 
with him, among whom he himself was the most valiant in 
battle. They therefore advanced eagerly straight against the 
Greeks, ardent with desire ; but Hector led the way, eni*aged 
on account of Sarpedon. But the valiant heart of Fatroclus, 
son of Menoetius, aroused the Greeks. First he addi-essed 
the J^aces, though they themselves were also eager : 

" O Ajaces, now let it be a delightful thing to you both to 
repel [the foe] ; be ye such as of old ye were amongst heroes, 
or even braver. Sarpedon lies low, the man who first broke 
through^ the wall of the Greeks. But oh ! that taking liim, 
▼e could treat hiTn with indignity, and spoil the aimour 
from his shoulders, and subdue with the cruel brass some one 
of his companions keeping [us] off fi*om him." 

Thus he spoke ; but they also themselves were ready to 
repel [the foel. But when they had strengthened their pha- 
lanxes on both sides, the Trojans and Lycians, as well as the 
Hynnidons and Achasans, they closed to fight round the 
dnd body, shouting dreadfully, and loudly rattled the amis 
of men. But Jove stretched pernicious ndght over the 
violent contest, that there might be a destructive toil of 
hottle around his dear son. The Trojans fii^t drove back the 
rolling-eyed Greeks ; for a man was smitten, by no means 
the most inferior among the Myrmidons, noble Kpigeus, son 

' We must understand him as having done sio in company with Hector, 
ethenrise this passage would he at variance with xii. 290, 437. 

^ / 

/ 
{ 
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of magnanimous Agacles, ^ho formerly ruled in Ttnell-inlui 
bited Budium ; but then having slain a noble Trinaman, h 
Game as a suppliant to Peleus and olver-footed Thetis : liter 
sent him to follow with the rank-breaker Achilles, to steed 
renowned Ilium, that he might fight wit^ the Trojan& Hiz 
then, while seizing the body, illustrious Hector struck npa 
the head with a stone ; and it was entirely split in two z 
his strong helmet ; and he fell prone upon the corpse, an 
soul-destroying death was diffiised around him. Then t 
Patroclus grief arose, on account of his companion slain 
and he ru^ed right through the foremost warriors, lik 
unto a SAvifb hawk, which has put to flight jackdaws o 
starlings ; so, O equestrian Patroclus, didst thou rush n^ 
against the Lydans and Trojans ; for thou wert enraged i 
thine heart for thy companion. And he struck Sthenelan 
the beloved son of Ithsemeneus, on the neck with a ekm 
and broke his tendons : and the foremost warriors and iDn 
trious Hector gave back. And as &r as is the cast of 
long javelin, which a man may have sent forth strivuig ethc 
in the game, or even in war, on account of life-destroyiii 
enemies ; so fsir did the Trojans retire, and the Greeks v 
pelled them. But Glaucus, the leader of the shield-bearii 
Lycians, first turned, and slew magnanimous Bathycles, tl 
beloved son of Chalcon, who, inhabiting dwellings in HeUa 
was conspicuous among the Myrmidons for his riches an 
wealth. Him then Glaucus, turning suddenly roimd, woundc 
in the middle of tlie breast yn^his spearf T^hen/pniBaiii 
he had overtaken him. But he made a crash as he fell ; an 
deep grief possessed the Greeks, because a brave warrior ha 
thus fallen ; but the Trojans greatly rejoiced, and, advandn 
in crowds, stood round him ; nor were the Greeks foigetfi 
of valoui', but they directed their strength straight again 
them. Then again Meriones slew a hero of the Trojao 
the warrior J^gogonus, the gallant son of Onetor, who "wi 
the priest of I^sean Jove, and was honoured like a god b 
the people. H^ smote him under the jaw and ear, an 
his soul immedia^ly departed from his limbs, and dieadh 
darkness overshadowed him.^ But jMaess hurled a braze 
spear at Meriones, for\he hoped to hit him, advancing tmde 

' It has been well obserwed that Homer never describes a wound i 
mortal, except when it is infl^i.cted in a part really yitaL 
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ion of his shield. He, howerer, observing it in front, 
the brazen spear ; for he stooped forward, and the 
velin was fixed in the ground behind him, and the 
point ^ of the spear was shaken ; then the rapid wea- 
nt its force. Thus the javelin of -^Eneas, qnivering 
the earth, for it had fled in vain from his strong 
Then j^neas was enraged in his mind, and said : 
iriones^ quickly indeed, although being a dancer,^ 
my spear have made thee cease for ever, if I had 
thee." 

him then in turn spear-renowned Meriones answered : 
s, it were difficult for thee, although being brave, to 
lish the valour of all men, whosoever may come 
thee about to repulse thee ; for thou too art mortal. 
I, taking aim, should strike thee in the middle with 
rp spear, although being brave, ajid confiding in thy 
thou wouldst give glory to me, but thy soul to steed- 
Pluto." 
he spoke ; but him the brave son of Menoetius re- 
" Meriones, why dost thou, although being brave, 
le thus 1 O, my friend, the Trojans will not retire 
le corse by opprobrious ivords : first will the earth 
some of them ; for the emergency of battle is placed 
lands, but of counsel in words; wherefore it is by no 
aeoessary to multiply words, but to fight." 
Lying, he on his p^urt led the way, and along with him 
Hike hero followed. And as the crash of woodcutting 
ises in the dells of a mountain, and the soimd is heard 
ar ; so the noise of these, smitten with swords and 
jed spears, arose from the wide-extended plain, from 
:om leather, and from well-prepared bull's-hide shields. 
)uld a man, although very discerning, have recognized 
iarpedon, since he was totally involved, from his head 
joles of his feet, with weapons, and blood, and dust, 
sy still crowded round the corse, as when flies in the 
mi around the pails full of milk, during the spring 

oifpiaxoQ was the same as the aavptarrip. See Glossee Herodotese, 
jrch. p. 820. 

robabie allusion to the Pyrrhic dance, which was in nse among 
ins, from whose country Meriones had come. See the Sdioliast, 
ler, Dorians, vol. ii. p. 349. 

x2 
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season, when the milk makes moist the vessel So t1 
crowded round the body : nor did Jove ever turn hi 
eyes from the violent conflict ; but he ever beheld th 
meditated many evil things in his mind concerning tl 
of Patroclus, anxiously deliberating whether now ill 
Hector should kill him with his spear in the brav( 
over godlike Sarpedon, and spoil the armour from hi 
ders, or whether he should still increase the severe h 
the multitude. To him, thus reflecting, it appearec 
that the brave servant of Achilles, the son of Peleus 
repulse the Trojans and brazen-armed Hector, tow 
city, and take away the life of many. Into Hecto 
fore, flrst [of all], he sent unwarlike fright, and ascen 
chariot, he turned himself to flight, and advised tl 
Trojans to fly, for he recognized the sacred scales < 
Then not even the brave Lycians remained, but "^ 
turned in flight, when they beheld their king wounde 
heart, lying in the heap of dead ; for many had fal 
hiTn^ whilst the son of Saturn stretched on the violei 
But after they had taken from the shoulders of Sarp 
brazen and gUttering armour, the gallant son of ]M 
gave them to his companions to carry to the hoUo^ 
and then cloud-compelling Jove addressed Apollo : 

" Come now, dear Phoebus, going, cleanse Sarpedoi 
drawn] from among the heap of weapons, of sable g 
afterwards bearing him fer away, lave him in the s 
the river, and anoint him with ambrosia, and put aro 
immortal garments, then give him in charge to tl 
brothers, Sleep and Death, swift conductors, to b 
away, who will quickly place him in the rich state 
Lycia. There will his brethren and kindred peri 
obsequies with a tomb and a pLllar,^ for this is the h- 
the dead." 

Thus he spoke ; nor was Apollo inattentive to hi 
but he descended from the Idsean mountains to the 
conflict. Immediately removing noble Sarpedon out 
reach of] weapons, and bearing him fer away, he la' 

* I, e. He perceived that the fortune of the battle was chanj 
will of Jove. 

^ I. e, A cippus, or column reared upon the tomb. See P< 
14, and the Scriptores Rei Agrim. p. 88, ed. Goes. 
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^\/^^*^^^am of the river, anointed him with ambrosia, and 
J^|\\^ ^^^XJimd him immortal garments, then gave him in 
^^*j^ the twin-brothers, Sleep and Death, swift con- 
^f^^»^^ he borne away with them ; who accordingly quickly 
Y^^Min in the rich state of wide Lycia. 

^ ^^ meantime Patroclus, cheering on his steeds, and 
A^^^^'^^on, followed upon the Trojans and Lycians, and 
fl^'^^fe great harm, — ^in&tuate one ! — ^but if he had observed 
V^diiie^jon of the son of Peleus, he had certainly escaped 
Ae eyil &te of black death. But the counsel of Jove is ever 
iMet than that of men, who puts to flight even the valiant 
WO, and easily deprives him of victory, even when he him- 
aaif has impelled him to flght ; who then also excited courage 
in Mb breast. Then whom first, and whom last, didst thou 
ifay, O Patrodus, when the gods now called thee on to death ? 
Adiastus indeed first, Autonous and Echeclus, and Perimus, 
a^n of Megas, and Epistor and Melanippus; but then Elasus, 
nd MiiliuH, and Pylartes. These he slew, but the others 
were, each of them, mindful of flight. Then indeed had the 
Kfluaf of the Greeks taken lofty-gated Troy, by the hands of 
Jktroclus^ for he raged greatly beyond [others] with his 
ipear, had not Phoebus Apollo stood upon a well-built tower, 
meditating destructive things to him, and assisting the Tro- 
jan& Thrice indeed Patroclus mounted a buttress of the 
kfty wall, and thrice did Apollo repel him with violence, 
liriking his glittering shield with his immortal hands. But 
vhen now, godlike, he rushed on the fourth time, far-casting 
Apollo, threatening fearfiilly, addressed him : 

" Betire, thou Jove-sprung Patroclus ; by no means is it 
destined that the city of the magnanimous Trojans should be 
^BBferoyed by thy spear, nor by Achilles, who is much better 
Uwn thou." 

Thus he spoke, but Patroclus retired far back, avoiding 
the wrath of far-darting Apollo. But Hector detained liis 
ifteeds at the Scaean^ gates; for he doubted whether, having 

' Sdmeider on Nicander, Ther. 264-9, p. 229, observes : '' In Home- 
ilca lUade fnerunt olim qui ^Kaidg irvXag, quae alibi Dardanise dicuntur, 
brteipretabantur obliqaas, teste Uesychio : ri cta to OKoXuig tlvai Kara 
>i)y tuTpoXriv, Plane uti Servius ad Mn. iii. 351 : ' Scsea porta dicta 
Crt— nee ab itinere ingressis scsevo id est sinistro, quod ingressi non 
>Bcto led sinistro eunt itinere, sed a cadavere Laomedontis, hoc est 
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driven again into the crowd, he should fight, or should londlj 
command the people to be collected within the wafl& W 
him then, meditating these things, Fhoebns ApoQo stood lum^ 
having afisLmilated himself to a hero youthfol and Inave^ tt 
Asius, who was the maternal nncle of harae-brealdng Hieetoiv 
own brother of Hecuba^ and the son of DymsB, who dwelt in 
Phrygia^ by the streams of the Sangaiins : to him FboeboB 
ApoUo, assimilating himseli^ spc^e : 

'' Hector, why dost thou cease from battle? Nor does it a* 

all become thee. Would that I were so much superior to theo 

as I am inferior; then indeed wouldst thou quickly have n- 

tired &om the battle to thy loss. But come, direct thy ad&A' 

hoofed steeds against Patrodus, if perchance thou mayesfe sLqf 

bim, and ApoUo may give thee glory.** So saying, the god 

on his part went again through the labour of men; but ittat- 

trious Hector on his part commanded warlike Oebriones ta 

lash on his steeds to the battle, whilst ApoUo^ prooeediAig 

entered the throng; and sent an evil tumult among tin 

Greeks; but gave glory to the Trojans and Hector. Tha 

indeed did Hector neglect the other Greeks, nor slew them: 

but directed his solid-hoofed horses against Patrodus. Bui 

Patrodus, on the other side, leaped from his chariot to tin 

ground, in his left hand holding his spear; but in the otha 

he seized a stone, white, rugged, which his hand embraoec 

aroimd. Putting his force to it, he hurled it; nor did it eE 

lar from the man, nor was the weapon hurled in vain,^ for ii 

the forehead with the sharp stone he smote the charioteer o 

Hector, Cebriones, the illegitimate son of illustrious Priam 

whilst holding the reins of the horses. But the stone crnshec 

both his eyebrows, nor did the bone sustain it, and his eye 

fell amid the dust upon the ground before his feet. But h 

then, like unto a diver, fell from the weU-formed chariot-seai 

and life left his bones. But him insulting, thou dids 

address, O equestrian Patrodus : 

" O gods ! truly he is a very active man ! how nimbly h 

scseomate, quod in ejus fiierit superliminio.' Ita Vitrnvius, i. 5, 2 ; nnd 
Tides, quomodo notio siniatri et odliqui in hac voce coaluerit. Noti 
ipsa serins tandem inyaluisse yidetnr : antiquiorem enim Nicandreo local 
ignoro." 

* See Kennedy. Others make fieXog the accnsatire, and take oKtm 
transitively. 
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dives! if indeed he were anywhere in the flahy sea^ this man, 
groping for oysterB^ might have satisfied many, plunging from 
ship, although it might be stormy; so €»aily now in the 
does he £.ye from his chariot! Without doubt there 
divers among the Trojans." 
So sayings he advanced against the hero Cebriones, having 
the force of a lion, which, ravaging the folds, is wounded in 
the breast, and his own courage destroys him ; thus, O Patro- 
dii% ardent, didst thou spring upon Cebriones ; whilst Hector, 
on the other side, leaped from his chariot to the ground. 
Theae two, as lions, fought for Cebriones, when both being 
himgry fight with utmost courage for a slaughtered stag in 
aumntain tops. So, for Cebriones, these two masters of the 
ight> Plstrodus, son of Menoetius, and illustrious Hector, 
n^ed to rend each other's body with the pitiless brass. 
Hector indeed, after he seized him by the head, did not let 
]iim go; bat Patrodus, on the other side, held [him by the] 
foot; and now the rest of the Trojans and Greeks engaged in 
the violent conflict. 

And as the East and South winds strive with each other, 
in the dells of a mountain, to shake a deep wood, beech, ash, 
and rugged cornel, but they strike their long-extended 
houghs against eadi other with an immense sound and a 
Giaah of them breaking [arises] ; thus the Trojans and Greeks, 
leaping upon each other, slaughtered, but neither were mind- 
fdl of pernicious flight. And many sharp spears were fixed 
xoond Cebriones, and winged arrows bounding from the 
string; and many huge stones smote the shields of those 
fighting round him; but he, mighty over miglity space, lay in 
a whirlwind of dust, forgetfiil of his equestrian skill. 

As long indeed as the sun was ascending the middle 
heaven, so long did the weapons reach both sides efFcctually, 
and the people kept &lling. But when the sun had passecl 
over towards the west, then indeed the Greeks were superior, 
contrary to f&te. They drew the hero Cebriones from the 
weapons, out of the tumult of Trojans, and took the armour 
from Ids shoulders. But Patroclus, devising evils against the 
Trojans, rushed on. Thrice then he cliai'ged, equal to swift 
Mars, shouting horridly, and thrice he slew nine heroes. 
But when, like unto a god, he made the attack for the fourth 
time, then indeed, O Patroclas, was the end of thy life mani- 
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fest; for Phoebus, terrible in the dire battle, met thee. Hi 
did not indeed perceive him coming through the crowd, te 
he advanced against him covered with much darkneafl; bit 
he stood behind, and smote him with his flat hand vjpan, tiib 
back and broad shoulders^ and his eyes were seized with gMt 
diness.^ And from his head Phcebus Apollo strook Afe 
helmet, and the oblong helmet rattled, rolling under tlw 
horses' feet, and the crest was defiled with blood and dost; 
although before this it was not permitted that [this] helmet^ 
crested with horse-hair, should be contaminated by the dut ; 
for it protected the head of a godlike hero, even the venenbk 
forehead of AcMQes ; but Jove then gave it to Hector to mat 
upon his head ; but his destruction was near. But the lom^ 
shadowed spear, great, sturdy, pointed [with brass], tm 
utterly shattered in his hands; whilst the shield, whiflk 
reached to his heels, with its belt, feU to the ground; and 
king Apollo, the son of Jove, unbound his corslet. B«l 
stupor seized his brain, and his fair limbs were relaxed unidei 
him, and he stood astounded. But a Trojan hero, Euphoifaiifli 
the son of Panthous, who excelled those of his own age is 
the spear, in horsemanship, and in swiftness of foot^ smoix 
him close at hand with his sharp spear, in the back betweei 
the shoulders. For even before this he had hurled twenty mei 
from their horses, at first coming with liis chariot, leaminf 
[the art] of war. He [it was] who first hurled a weapon al 
thee, O knight Patroclus, nor did he subdue thee ; for he ru 
back, and was mingled with the crowd, having plucked ihn 
ashen spear out of thy body; nor did he await PatroduB 
though being imarmed, in the fight. Patrodus, however 
subdued by the blow of the god, and by the spear, retiree 
into the crowd of his companions, avoiding death. Bui 
Hector, when he perceived magnanimous Patroclus retiring 
wounded with a sharp spear, went through the ranks neu 
him, and smote him with his javelin in the lowest part of th( 
groin, and drove the brass quite through. Falling, he gave { 
ci-ash, and greatly grieved the people of the Greeks. As whei 

^ Swam round, probably from exhaustion. Celsus, i. 3 : " Siquandt 
insuetus aliquis laboravit, aut si multo plus, quam solet, etiam is qui afr 

suevit oculi caligant." The aflfection is well described by CsUoi 

Aurol. Chron. i. 2 : " Repentina visus tenebratio, atque nebula, cum ca- 
pitis vertigine." 
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vlion pr oBao B an an nnweaiied boar in fight, and they twain, 
kigh Bpiiited, contend npon the mountain tops for a small 
1^ for they both desire to drink, but the lion subdues him 
l^'foroe, panting much; so Hector, the son of Friam, in close 
4f^ ^vnth his spear, deprived the gallant son of Menoetius of 
fifie^ having slain many; and, boasting over him, spoke winged 
'woords: 

" PatroduSy doubtless thou didst think to waste our city> 
tnd to cany oS in thy ships the Trojan women to thy dear 
&tfaer-land, having taken away their day of freedom, — ^infa- 
iiuted one! But in defence of these, the fleet steeds of 
Hector hasten with their feet to war, and I myself who avert 
iiie day of slavery ^ from them, am conspicuous amongst the 
iiar-loving Trojans in [the use of] the spear. But the vul- 
inxes shall devour thee here. TJnnappy man ! Nor indeed 
dU Achilles, although being brave, aid thee, who remaining 
beliind, doubtless enjoined many things to thee, going forth : 
'Do not return to me, O equestrian Patroclus, to the hollow 
baxks^ before thou rendest the blood-stained garment 
aioimd the breast of man-slaughtering Hector.' Thus, 
dimbtless, he addressed thee, and persuaded the mind of 
fixdish thee." 

But him, O knight Patroclus, breathing faintly, thou didst 
address : " Even now. Hector, vaunt greatly, for Jove, the 
wn of Saturn, and ApoUo, have given thee the victory, who 
mbdned me easily ; for they stripped the armour from my 
ifaanlders. But if even twenty such [as thou] had opposed 
me^ they had all perished here, subdued by my spear. But 
destmctive fate, and the son of Latona, have slam me, and 
cf men, Euphorbus ; whilst thou, the third, dost despoil me 
ihdn. Another thing will I teU thee, and do thou ponder it 
in thy souL^ Not long, indeed, shalt thou thyself advance in 
life^ but death and violent fate already stand near thee, sub- 

* So iXevOtpov ijfiap in ver. 830. Thus AvdfKri a/i^tTrroXtf, ** slavery 
cinaed by the capture of a city/' ^sch. Choeph. 75. 

* This prophecy of the dying Patroclus seems to have attracted the 
notice of Anstotle, if we may believe Sextus, Empir. adv. Phys. ix. 
p. 553 : "Orav yap, ^rjviv, kv np vttvovi' kqO* iavrriv yiviTai i) ^vxVy 
^i T^v idiov diro\a€ov<Ta tftvaiv TrpofiavTevBTai re Kal irpoayopivn to. 
^Xoi^ra* roiavrri dk ian xai kv ry Kara tov ^dvarov xwpi<^£(T0at 
T6y vtafAdnav, He then refers to the similar example of Hector prophc- 
ijiiig the death of Achilles, xziii. 358, sqq. 
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dnedbjthe hands of AchiUeB^ the bkmelefls doBoencI 

Him then, having thus spoken, tha end of death ihei 
shadowed. But his soul fljing from his membera^ dq 
to Hades^ bewailing its let,^ lelinqHiflhing manlinee 
youth. Bat him d»eid iUnstrious Hector addresfied : 

" Why now, Patroclus, dost thou prophesy cruel d< 
tion to me 9 Who knows whether Ach^les, the son o 
haired Thetis^ stricken by my apear, may not be the f 
lose his lifer 

Thus havii^ spoken, he extracted the barazen speai 
the wound, pressing on him with his heel ; and thnu 
prostrate from the spear. Then immediately, with the 
he went against Automedon, the godlike servant of 
footed .^Sjaddes, for he was anxious to strike him. Bi 
fleet immortal steeds, which the gods bestowed on I 
sfplendid gifts, bore him awaj, 

' See my note on xpota^ey, IL i. 3, and Heyne. 
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AK6UMXNT. 

rbns, attempting to despoil Patroclas of his armour, is slain W 
telans. It falls to the lot of Hector, but he retires on the approad^ 
jax. Being rebuked by GlaucoSy he returns, and a fierce contest 
mewed over the body of Patroclus. The chariot of Achilles is 
ely defended by Automedon, but the Greeks at last begin to give 
, even Ajax being seized with consternation. Meriones and Mene- 
, however, succ^ in carrying off the body of Fatrodus, although 
Greeks are completely routed. 

did Patroclus, subdued in fight bj the TiojaiiSy escape 
otice of tbe son of Atreus, ]!i£irs-bdoTed Menelaus ; but 
vauced tlirough the foremost warrioiB, armed in. glittering 
And round him he walked, like a dam around its 
[laving brought forth for the £rst time, moaning, not 
; before conscious of parturition : thus did yeUow-haired 
ilaus walk aroimd Fatrodus. But before him he extended 
pear^ and his shield on all aides equal, anxious to day 
whoever indeed should come against him. Nor was the 
•f Panthus, of the good ashen spear, neglectful of Idame- 
Patroclus^ fallen j but he stood near him, and addressed 
ke Menelaus : 

) Menelaus ! son of Atreus, Jove-nurtured one, leader of 
people, retire, and leave i^e body, and let alone the 
ly spoils ; for not any of the illustrious Trojans or allies 
e Patroclus with the spear in the violent conflict before 
Wherefore permit me to bear away the great glory 
igst the Trojans, lest I should strike thee, and take away 
jweet life." 

►ut him yellow-haired Menelaus, very indignant, ad- 
sed : 

Father Jove, certainly it is not fitting to boast inordi- 
ly. Kot so great is the might of a panther^ nor a 110% 
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nor of a destructiye wild boar, whose most mighty oouiage 
rages in his heart, violently in its strength, as much as the 
sons of Panthus, of the good ashen spear, breathe fortL Kor 
did the might of horse-breaking Hjperenor enjoj his joutib, j 
when he reproached me, and withstood me ; and said that I j 
was the most reproachful warrior amongst the Greeks ; nor 
did he, I think, retiuning upon his feet, gratify his dear wi& 
and respected parents. Thus certainly will I dissolve thj 
strength, if thou wilt stand against me. But I advise thee^ 
retiring, to go back into the crowd ; nor do thou stand 
against me, before thou suffer any harm : for it is a fool that 
perceives a thing when it is done." ^ 

Thus he spoke, but persuaded him not ; but he answering; 
spoke : 

" Now indeed, O Jove-nurtured Menelaus, shalt thou make 
atonement for my brother, whom thou hast slain, and [oyer 
whom! thou speakest boastin£;ly : and thou hast widowed his 
wife i the recess of her nlw bridal chamber, and caused 
accursed mourning and sorrow to his parents. Certainly I 
should be some alleviation of woe to them wretched, if indeed, 
bearing back thy head and armour, I should place them in the 
hands of Panthus and noble Phrontis. !N'or shall the labour 
of valour or flight be untried or invincible any longer." 

So saying, he smote [him] upon the shield equal on all 
sides, nor did the brass break tkrough, for the point was ben£ 
in the stout shield : and Menelaus, the son of Atreus,next made 
the attack with his brazen spear, having prayed to &,ther Jova 
He smote him upon the lowest part of the gullet as he retired, 
and he himself forcibly impressed [the spear], relying on his 
strong hand ; and the point went quite through his soft neck 
And falling, he made a crash, and his armour rang upon him. 
And his locks, like unto the Graces, were bedewed with blood, 
and his curls, which were bound with gold and silver. And 
as a man rears a widely-blooming plant of olive, fair budding, 
in a solitary place, where water is wont to spring ^ up in 

* Cf. Ilesiod, 0pp. 21C : JlaQutv ck re vfjiriog tyvoi. Plato, Sympos. 
p. 336, A. : 'AW cltto tS)v t)fierspu}v TraOrj^drutv yvovruy lifXdQfjOiivat, 
Kal /u), Kara ti)v irapoifiiaVf iocnrtp vfjTrioVj iraOovra yvCjvai. .£sch. 
Ag. 177 : Tdv irdOu fidOoQ ^evra Kvp'mc €%"*' — '^^^^ ttojo* dKovrac ^^Ot 
fftaippovuv. See Proclus on Hesiod, 0pp. 89. 

^ This perfect has much the same usage as sttsv^i/oOe, n. 219. 
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abtmdaxioe, and which the breezes of every wind agitate, and 
H imds fcnrth with a white flower ; but a wind, suddenly 
ooming on with a mighty blast, overturns it from the fiirrow, 
and stretches it upon the earth : so the son of Panthus, 
Eaphorbus, skilled in [the use of 1 the ashen spear, Menelaus, 
aon of Atreus, when he had slain [him], spoiled of his armour. 
Ab when any mountain-nurtured Hon, relying on his strength, 
lias carried off from the pasturing herd a heifer, which is the 
best ; but first he breaks its neck, seizing it in his strong 
teeth, and then tearing it in pieces, laps up the blood and all 
the entrails ; whilst around him dogs and herdsmen shout 
very frequently from a distance, nor do they wish to go against 
him, for pale fear violently seizes them : thus the soul of no 
one within his breast dared to advance against glorious Mene- 
kos. Then indeed the son of Atreus had easily borne off 
the celebrated arms of the son of Panthus, had not Phoebus 
Apollo envied him, who immediately aroused Hector, equal 
to fleet Mars, against him, assimilating himself to the hero 
Mentes, leader of the Cicones ; and add^ssing him, he spoke 
winged words : 

"Hector, now indeed thou art thus running, pursuing 
things not to be overtaken, the steeds of warlike Achilles ; 
they indeed are difficult to be managed by mortal men, or to 
he driven by any other than Achilles, whom an immortal 
mother bore. In the meanwhile Menelaus, the warlike son 
of Atreus, protecting Patroclus, has slain the bravest of the 
Trojans, Euphorbus, the son of Panthus, and made him cease 
from impetuous valour." 

Thus having spoken, the god on his part again departed 
into the labour of the men ; but heavy grief oppressed Hector 
88 to his dark souL Then, indeed, he looked aroimd through 
the ranks, and immediately observed the one bearing away 
the £unous armour, and the other lying upon the ground ; 
aod the blood flowed through the inflicted wound But he 
advanced through the foremost warriors, armed in shining 
brass^ shrilly shouting, like unto the inextinguishable flame of 
VnlcaiL Nor did he escape the notice of the son of Atreus, 
loudly exclaiming ; but he, deeply sighing, thus communed 
with his own great-hearted soul : 

** Ah me ! if I leave the beautiful armour and Patrodus, 
who lies here for the sake of my honour, [I dread] lest some 
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one of the Greeks, whoever perceives it, ivill be indigiuunt; 
but if, being alone, I fight with Hector and the G^jam^ 
fixHn shame, [I fear] lest manj snrronnd me, [being] alaDfli 
But crest-tossing Hector is leading all the Triojans hitheEi 
But wherefore has m j soul been thus debating I Whenew 
a man desires, in opposition to a deity, to fight with a hero 
whom a god honours, soon is a great destruction huried npon 
bim ; wherefore no one of the Greeks will blame me, who 
may peroeive me retiring from Hector, since he wars under 
the impulse of a god. But if I could hear Ajax, brave ia 
the din of war, both of us, again returning, would be mindM 
of battle even against a god, if by any means we could dzsv 
off the body for the sake of Aclulles, the son of Pelens : of 
evils, certainly it would be the better." ^ 

While he was thus deliberating these things in his nuzid 
and soul, the ranks of the Trojans were meanwhile advancing; 
and Hector led the way. But he retired back, and quitted 
the corpse, turning roimd as a shaggy-bearded lion, which 
dogs and men drive from the stall with spears and damoor; 
but his valiant heart within his breast is shaken, and he, 
imwiUing, departs from the fold : ihxia did ydlow-haired 
Menelaus retire from Patroclus. And being turned round, he 
stood, when he had reached the band of his companions^ look- 
ing ail around for mighty Ajax, the son of Telamon ; whom 
he very quickly perceived upon the left of the whole battk^ 
encouraging his companions, and urging them to fight : fin 
Phoebus Apollo had cast a heaven-sent panic amongst them. 
But he made haste to run, and, immediately standing near, 
spoke : 

" Ajax, hither, friend, let us hasten in defence of alaiB 
Patroclus, if we can bear his naked corse at least to Achilles: 
for his armour crest-tossing Hector possesses." 

Thus he spoke, but he roused the courage of warlike Ajax 
and he advanced through the foremost warriors, and with bin 
veUow-haired Menelaus. Hector on his part, after he halt 

' '* The evils here spoken of, and of which a choice is presented ti 
Menelaus, are loss of both the body and the armour of Ftttroclus, or o 
either separately. The first alternative he is resolved on guarding againa 
by summoning Ajax to his ai4 ; of the last two, he prefers the abandon 
ment of the arms, i. e. trvXrjf spoliation of the corpse, to dciccia, its dif 
figorement. "^Kennedy . 
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deBpoiled him of his beautiful armour, was dragging Patro- 
Qhi% that he might sever the head from the shoulders with 
the sharp brass, and, carrying off the body, might give it to 
the Trojan dogs, when Ajax came near, bearing his shield, 
Hke a tower. Then Hector, retiring back, retreated into the 
thrcmg of his companions, and sprung up into his chariot ; 
bat he gave the handsome armour to the Trojans to cany to 
the city, to be a great glory to him. But Ajax, with his 
broad shield covering aroimd the son of Menoetius, stood 
like a lion over her young ; against which, when leading her 
whelps^ the huntsmen ru^ together in the wood ; whilst ho 
looks dreadful in his might, and draws down all his eye- 
btowa^ concealing his eyes : so strode Ajax round the hero 
PatToclu& On the other side stood the son of Atreus, ^var- 
like Menelaus, augmenting the great grief in his bosom. 

But Glaucna, the son of Hippolochus, leader of the Lycian 
heroes, looking sfcemly at Hector, upbraided him with harsh 
Imgnage : " Hector, most excellent as to appearance, cer- 
tainly thou art greatly deficient in fighting ; doubtless good 
fame possesses thee without reason, since thou art a fugitive. 
Ccmsider now, how alone with the people [who are] bom in 
Biom, thou mayest preserve the state and city, for none of 
the LycianB, at all events, will go to fight with the Greeks for 
thy city ; since indeed there is no gratitude for fighting ever 
inoessantly with hostile men. How indeed, inglorious one, 
hast thou preserved an inferior man in the throng, and suf- 
fered Sarpedon, at once thy guest and companion, to become 
a prey and booty to the Greeks ; who, when alive, was a 
great advantage to thy city and thyself; but now thou didst 
not attempt to drive away the dogs from him. Wherefore 
if any of the Lycian warriors will now obey me, go home,^ 
and utter destruction wiU be manifest to Troy. For if now 
that confident, intrepid strength, was in the Trojans, which 
enters heroes who in the defence of their country undertake 
toil, and confiict with hostile men, immediately might we 
draw PatrodLus into Tlium. But if he, lifeless, ^ould come 
to the great city of king Priam, and we had drawn him 
away fi^oa the little, quickly indeed would the Greeks ran- 

^ Take ifuv (ecvai) imperatiyely, or understand kviirBureTai Ifioi iitrre 
oM^v ikvat iiQ oIkov, dfieivov &v i'itj o^rutg dpa SXeOpoCf k. r. X. See 
Kennedy. 
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som [to us] the beautiful armour of Sarpedon, and we mi^ 
bear iiimself also into Troy; for the attendant of that many 
slain, who is by far the bravest of the Greeks at the alu{§ 
and whose servants are close-fighting warrior& But tho^ 
forsooth, hast not dai-ed to stand against magnanimous Aja^ 
beholding his eyes in the battle of the enemy, nor to £^ 
against him ; for he is more brave than thou." .( 

But him sternly regarding, crest-tossing Hector addreflsed: 
*^ O Glaucus, why hast thou, being such as thou art, spokm. 
liaughtily ? T faith, friend, I thought that thou didst eioel 
in judgment the others, as many as inhabit fertile Lydaj 
but now I altogether blame thy understanding, since than 
hast thus spoken, thou who sayest that I do not withstaafl 
mighty Ajax. Neither have I dreaded the battle, nor t^B 
tumult of steeds ; but the counsel of segis-bearing Jove ii 
ever superior, who puts even the valiant man to ^ght, m 
easily takes away the victory; but at another time he himadf 
impels him to fight. But come hither, my Mend, stand bjf 
me, and behold my conduct. Truly I shall always be -i 
coward, as thou sayest, or I will restrain even some of the 
Greeks, although very eager, fi:^m keeping defence over deail 
Patroclus.'* 

Thus saying, he cheered on the Trojans, loudly shoutinj^ 
"Ye Trojans and Lycians, and close-fighting Dardanias^ 
be men, my friends, and be mindful of impetuous valour, 
whilst I put on the armour of illustrious Achilles, beautifiili 
of which I despoiled mighty Patroclus, having slain him." 

Thus having spoken, crest-tossing Hector departed ficom 
the glowing battle, and, running very quickly, overtook hw 
companions, not far off*, following with swift feet those wlw 
were bearing towards the city the renowned arms of Acbilkft 
Then standing apart from the mournful battle, he chang^ 
his armour. His own indeed he gave to the warlike TrojanB 
to bear to sacred IHum ; but he put on the immortal arms 
of Achilles, the son of Peleus, wHch the heavenly gods W 
bestowed on his dear father; but he indeed, growing d^ 
presented them to his son ; but the son grew not old in thie 
armour of his father. 

But when cloud-compelling Jove beheld him apart, ac- 
coutred in the armour of divine Pelides, then shaking hi» 
head, he said to his own soul : 
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■^ Ah ! IttddesB one ; nor is death at all in thy thoughts, 
tidi 18 now near thee ; but thou puttest on the immortal 
nonr of the bravest hero, at whom others also tremble ; 
1 thou hast slain his companion, both gentle and brave, 
i thoia hast taken the armour from his head and shoulders 
b aooording to propriety. But now will I give into thy 
odB a great victory, a compensation for this, that Andro- 
idle shall never receive from thee, having returned from 
i battle, the illustrious arms of the son of Peleus." 
rhe son of Saturn spoke, and moreover nodded with his 
lie brows. But the armour fitted the person of Hector, 
i Mars, the dreadM warrior, entered him. And his 
lbs were inwardly filled with might and strength, and he 
nt after the illustrious allies, exclaiming aloud; and glitter- 
r in his armour, to all of them he presented the appearance 
the magnanimous son of Peleus. But going among them, 
animated each with his words, — Mesthles, Glaucus, Medon, 
d Thersilochus, Asteropaeus, Disenor, and Hippothoiis, 
icnrcja;, Ghromius, and Ennomus the augur. Exhorting 
396, he spoke winged words : 

" Hear, ye countless troops of allies dwelling around, for I 
L not assemble you here, each from his own city, seeking 
wanting a crowd, but that ye might willingly defend for 
\ the wives and infant children of the Trojans from the 
riike Greeks. Thinking these things, I wear away my 
^ple by gifbs and provisions [to you], and I satisfy the 
dre of each of you. Wherefore now let some one, being 
i:ied round straight, either perish or be saved ; for these 
> the chances of war.^ Nevertheless, whoever will drag 
trodns^ although dead, to the horse-breaking Trojans, and 
whom Ajax shall 3rield, [to him] will I present one-half of 
9 spoils, but I myself wiU keep the other half ; and glory 
fell be to him as much as to me." 

Thus he spoke ; but they, lifting up their spears, advanced 
th condensed might ^ direct against the Greeks ; and their 
ind eagerly hoped to draw away the dead body from Tela- 
onian Ajax : — ^fools ! truly over it he took away the life from 

' See Dnport, Gnom. Horn. p. 97. 

' Schcd. : Sri^c troitiffavrtQ, avvatJirioavrtQ, tig rb aiirb iravrtg 
H^vavrtg, A curious interpretation is given in the Glossaries: ** BpiZutf 
ft eibum detmo impdumfado,** See Alberti on Hesych. p. 766. 

T 
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many. And then Ajax addreaaed Menelaus^ good in the din 
of war: 

'^ O my Mend, O Jove-nurtured Menelau% no longer do I 
expect that even -we ourselveB will return from battle. Ner 
do I fear so much about the dead body of PatrooLus^ "whkfc 
will quickly satiate the dogs and birds of the Trojana^ai 
much as I fear for my own head, lest it suffer anything and 
for thine, for Hector, that doud of war, overahadowB ili 
things ; whilst to us, on the other hand, utter destrooiaoB 
appears. But come, call the bravest of the Greeks^ if aiqr 
one will hear." 

Thus he spoke; nor did Menelaus, good in the din of war, 
disobey ; but he shouted, crying wi& a loud voioe to tha 
Greeks : 

'^ O friends, leaders and chieftains of the Greeks^ ye ndio 
with Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, and Menelaua, drink 
the pubHc wine,' and command each his forces ; but honour 
and glory follows from Jove. Difficult would it be for nt 
to look to each of the leaders, for so great a strife of boUila 
bums. But let some one advance, and let him be indignant 
in his mind, that Patroclus should become a sport to ^bqjin 
dogs." 

Thus he spoke ; but quickly the swift Oilean Ajax heard, 
and first advanced opposite, running through the battle; 
after him Idomeneus, and Meriones, the armour-bearer of 
Idomeneus, equal to man-slaughtering Mars. But who in 
his mind could recount the names of the others as many as 
afterwards aroused the battle of the Greeks 1 But the 
Trojans, in close array, first made the onset, and Hector led 
them on. 

But as when, at the mouths^ of a liver flowing from Jora^ 
the great wave roars against the stream, while around tbe 
lofty shores resound, the wave being ejected [upon the beadi} 
with so loud a clamour did the Trojans advance : but the 
Greeks stood round the son of Menoetius, having one spirit^ 
protected by their brazen shields; whilst over their shuuii; 

* 7. e. who are supplied from the public resources, — tcl Ic tuv kowA^ 
Kai drifAocricjv xp^[J^o.r(iiv xoprjyovfifva roXg j3a(nX£v<ri. — Scfaol. 

' Schol. Apoll. Rhod. i. ll : Tiav ttoto fi&v ol 9Vfi£dX\ovr(£ romi 

ST ^aXdffrry, vpoxoai \kyovTaiy where he quotes thiB inatanoe froB 
omer. 
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fclie son of Saturn poured a thick haze; for he did 
erlj hate the son <^ Menoetius when, being alive, be 
attendant of Achilles, therefore he wsa loth that be 
ecome a prey to the Trojail dogs of the enemy; and 
jdted his compaoions to defend him. The l^jans^ 

first dislodged the dark-eyed Greeks, and they^ 
lie dead body, retreated; nor did the magnanimous 
day any of them with their spears, although desirom^ 
r off the body. But the Greeks were about to be 
rem him a very short while, for very quickly did 
Ij them, who, next to the renowned son of Pelena^ 
the other Greeks in beauty and in deeds. And ha 
trough the front ranks, resembling a wild boar in 

which amongst the mountains easily disperses tha 
I blooming youths through the woods, turning ta- 
the son of illustrious Telamon, noble Ajax, having 
3 attack, easily routed the phalanxes of the Trojans 
surrounded Patroclus, and mostly expected to drag- 
leir city, and bear away glory. Meanwhile Hippo- 
e illustrious son of Pelasgian Lethus, waa drawing; 
;he foot through the violent conflict, having bound 
L a strap at the ancle round the tendons, gratifying 
md the Trojans. But soon came evil upon hinv 
> one, even of those desiring it, averted from him, 

son of Telamon, rushing through the crowd, smote 
ight through the brazen-cheeked helmet. The horse- 
ilmet was deft by the point of the weapon, stricken 
reat spear and strong hand; and the brain, bloody^ 
ut of the wound at the cone of the helmet;^ and his 
was there relaxed. Then he let &I1 from his hands 

of magnanimous Patroclus, to lie upon the earthy 

him he himself fell, prone upon the dead body, fer 
m fertile Larissa : nor did he repay the debt of 
tent to his beloved parents, for his life was shorty 
by the spear of magnanimous Ajax. But Hector 
ued at Ajax with his shining spear; he, however, 

opposite, avoided the brazen spear by a little ; but 
: Schedius, the magnanimous son of Iphitus, by fur 

372, ** the part of the helmet in which the crest was inserted ' 
hXifv be taken metaphorically, and by vap* aifX^v be meanl: 
of blood, as from a pipe.'' — Oxford Transl. 

t2 
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the bravest of the Phoceans, who inhabited dwellings in re- 
nowned Panopeus, ruling over many men. Him he smote 
under the middle of the clavicle, and the brazen point of 
the weapon went quite through, near the extremity of the 
shoulder. Falling, he made a ciush, and his arms rang upcm 
him. Then Ajax again smote warlike Phorcys, the son of 
Phfenops, in the middle of the belly, while defending Hijh 
pothous. And he broke the cavity of the corslet, and the 
brazen weapon drank his entrails through; and &lling in tiie 
dust, he seized the earth with the pa^ of his hand The 
foremost warriors and illustrious Hector retreated; but the 
Greeks shouted loudly, and drew off the bodies, both PhorcjB 
and Hippothons, and they loosed the armour from ihor 
shoulders. 

Then again would the Trojans, [routed] by the warlikB 
Greeks, have gone up to Bium, subdued through cowaxdice; 
but the Argives on their part, by their valour and mi^t^ 
woidd have obtained glory, even contrary to the destined irin 
of Jove, had not Apollo himself excited ulkieas, in body lib 
unto Periphas the herald, son of Epytds, who knowing pre- 
dent counsels in his mind, had grown old, as a herald, "witii 
his aged sire. Assimilating himself to him, Apollo, the son 
of Jove, addressed him : 

" O j^Bneas, how could ye preserve lofty Ilium lagainst the 
deity, since I behold these other men relying on their bravery, 
and might, and valour, and their number, and possessing a 
dauntless host ? Yet Jove wills the victory to us, rather than 
to the Danai ; yet ye greatly tremble, nor fight." 

Thus he spoke ; but u^Eneas, seeing him before him, recog- 
nized &r-ds^ing Apollo; and loudly shouting, addressed 
Hector: 

" O Hector, and ye other leaders of the Trojans and aSi^ 
this now indeed is a shame, that we, subdued by cowardiix^ 
should go up to Ilium, [driven] by the warlike Achssana 
For already even now some one of the gods, having stood 
near to me, declared that Jove, the highest coxmsellor, is aa 
ally of the battle [to us]. Wherefore let us go direct again^ 
the Greeks, nor let them quietly move the dead Patrodus to 
the ships.** [ 

Thus he bpoke, and then springing forth, stood &r before 
the front raxlkis. But they rallied, and stood opposed to the 

\ 
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"0^:8. Then ^Slneas wounded with his spear Leocritus^ son 
Axiabas^ the brave companion of Lycomedes. Him idling, 
iriike Lycomedes pitied, and advancing very near, he stood, 
d hurled with his shining spear, and struck Apisaon, the 
1 of Hippasisy shepherd of the people, in the liver, beneath 
» diaphragm, and immediately relaxed his limbs. He had 
ne from fertile Pseonia^ and next to Asteropseua^ was the 
irest to fight. Warlike Asteropseus pitied him fsdlen, and 
rushed forward, willing to fight with the Greeks. But not 
b could he [do so], for [those] standing around Patrodus were 
iced in on every side with shields, and held their spears 
bre them; for Ajax went eagerly among all, greatly cheer- 
l them on. He suffered not any one either to retire from 
i body, nor any of the Greeks to fight in front, excelling 
i others, but vigorously to stalk around for defence, and to 
nbat in close fight. Thus did mighty Ajax command; but 
i earth was moistened with purple gore, whilst upon each 
ler fell the dead bodies of the Trojans and courageous 
Les^ and of the Greeks ; for neither did they fight blood- 
aly, although fiu* fewer perished, because they were ever 
ndful throughout the tumult to repel severe labour from 
di other. 

Thus indeed they fought, like a fire ; nor would you say 
it the Sun was safe, or the Moon, for they were wrapt in 
rk haze in the combat, as many of the bravest as stood 
rand the dead son of Menoetius. The other Trojans and 
U-armed Greeks, however, fought at ease^ beneath the 
nosphere; the piercing splendour of the sun was expanded 
er iliem, and a cloud did not appear over all the earth, nor 
3 mountains. Bestmg at intervals, they fought, avoiding 
3 cruel weapons of each other, standing &r asunder; whilst 
yee in the middle suffered hardships from darkness and 
on war, and were afflicted by the ruthless brass, as many 
were most brave. But two heroes, illustrious men, Thra- 
nedes and Antilochus, had not yet heard that blameless 
trodus was dead; but thought that, still alive, he was 
hting with the Trojans in the foremost tumult. But these, 
tching the slaughter and flight of their companions, fought 
njct, since Nestor had so ordered, urging [them] on to battle 

1 /. «. resting at intervals, as it is explained in yer. 373. 
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from the black ships. But to these all day a mighty caotest 
of severe strife arose, and ever incessantly the knees, the legB^ 
and the feet of each under him^ the hands and the eyes cf 
those fighting around the brave companion of 8wift-£)oted 
.^laddes, were defiled with fetigae and perspiiation. And 
as when a man gives the hide of a huge ox, saturated with 
grease^ to his people to stretch, bat they, having reoeived, stretdi 
it, standing apart from each other in a ciidie^ and strai^ife- 
way the moisture exudes, and the oily matter enters^ mai^ 
pulling it, till it is stretched in every direotioai; so they, oaa 
both tddes, dragged the body here and there in a small iqptoe; 
for the mind of the Trojans, on the one hand, eagerly hoped 
to draw him to Ilium, but of the Greeks, on the other, to the 
hollow ships. Around him arose a fierce tumult ; nor coold 
Mars, the exciter of troops, nor Minerva, having beheld xt^ 
have found &ult, not even if wrath had particularly ooane 
upon her; such an evil labour of men and hones did JovB 
extend over Patrodus on that day. Nor as yet did nbUe 
Achilles at all know that Patrodus was dead, because thej 
fought fiir from the swift ships, beneath the wall of tlie 
Trojaiis. He never thought in his mind that he was desd; 
but that alive, having approached the gates, he would retom 
back, since he did not at all suppose that he could sack the 
dty without him, for he had oft^n heard this from his mother, 
hearing it apart, who used to teU him the design of im^tttj 
J' ove. Yet his mother had not then told him so great an 
evil as had happened, that the companion by fiu: most dear 
to him had j)erished. 

But they, ever around the dead body, holding their shaip 
spears, chs^ged incessantly, and slaughtered one another, and 
thus would some^ the brazen-mail^ Greeks say : 

" O friends, surely it will not be honourable for us to re- 
treat to the hollow ships; but [rather] let the black earth 
here gape for alL This indeed would at once be better for 
us, than that we should permit the horse-breaking TrojanB 
to drag him to their dty, and obtain glory." 

And thus also would some one of the magnanimous Tro- 
jans say: 

" O friends, although it be our destiny that all be equally 
subdued beside this man, never let any one retire from the 
battle." 
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ThuSy thefii, aome one said, and aroused the spirit of each. 
Thus indeed were they fighting; and the iron dangoor^ 
nached the braaen heaven through the unfruitful air. But 
the horses of JSacides being apart from the combat, wept, 
vhen first they perceived that their charioteer had fidlen in 
tiie dost, benea^ man-slaughtering Hector. Automedon, 
indeed, the brave son of Diores, frequently uiged them on, 
beating them with the sharp laah, and frequently addressed 
ihem in mild terms and in threats ; but they chose neither 
to go back to the ships towards the wide Hellespont nor into 
tibe battle among the Greeks; but, as a pillar remains firm, 
iddch stands at the tomb of a dead man or woman, so they 
remained detaining the splendid chariot motionless, and 
izooping their heads to the earth. But warm tears^ flowed 
Oram their eyelids to the earth, complaining from desire 
if their charioteer; and their thick mane was defiled, 
lowing down on both sides from the collar at the yoke. 
Bat the son of Saturn beholding them lamenting, felt 
xmpasBLon, and shaking his head, communed with his own 
mind: 

" Ah ! luckless pair, why did we give you to king Peleus, 
& mortal; for ye are free from old age, and immortal? Was it 
that ye might endure grie& with unhappy men? For there 
bs not anything at all more wretched than man,^ of all, as 
many as breathe and move over the earfch. But Hector, the 
Km of Priam, shall not be borne by you, even in the curiously- 
wzongbt chariot, for I will not permit it. Is it not enough 
that he both possesses those arms, and vainly boasts? !Ekit 
into your knees and spirit will I cast vigour, that ye may 
niely bear Automedon from the battle to the hollow ships; 
for still will I give glory to them (the Trojans), to slay, until 

* Ckurke compares Mn, zii. 284, from Enniua, apnd Macrob. vi. 1 : 
" Hastati ipargimt hastas, fit ferreus imber.'' See Columxia's notes, 
p. 82, ed. Hessel. The Scholiast rather interprets it, of a strong; and 
violent shout, (XTtpebg Kai woX-b iax^poC' 

* See Virg. ^n. zi. 89, sqq. with Servius, Quintns Calab. Hi. 740 : 
(H^k /uv dfitpoTOi 'irrwoi Arap^oc Aicueidao Mifivov aSaKpvToi wapd 
v^tnv* dXkd Kai airrol Mvpovro tr^trepoio daiKrafuvov pacrikiioc, Ow 
fe&fXov fioyepoXfftv ir 6vdpd(TiVy oitSk fuO' 'iTTTroig MhyeaO' 'Apycioiv, 
^odv TTtpi irivBog txovTsg, 

* On this comfortable and satisfiactorj sentiment, see the Ingnbrious 
»Ilection of parallel passages in Duport, p. 98. 
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tliey reach the well-benched ahipa, till the sun aet, and maoA 
darkness come on.*' 

So saying, he breathed strong vigour into the steeds ; ndr ^ 
they, shaking the dust from their manes to the gnrand^ 
quickly bore the rapid car amongst the Trojans and Qreek& 
And against them^ fought Automedon, though grieved for 
his com|)aQion, rushing along in his chariot like a vattiiM 
among the geese. For he fled easily from the tumult of the 
Trojans, and easily did he rush on, pursuing thioa|^ tin 
dense throng. Yet did he not slay the men when he puiund 
onward to pursue ; for it was by no means possible im 100, 
being alone in the sacred^ car, to assault witii the spetr and 
to rein in the fleet steeds. At length, however, a compuiuinf 
the hero Alcimedon, son of Laerceus, the son of .^Inuxii, be- 
held him with his eyes, and stood behind his chariot^ and 
addressed Automedon : 

'^ Which of the gods, O Automedon, has placed a fi)olak 
counsel in thy bosom, and taken frx)m thee sound judgment) 
inasmuch as alone thou flghtest in the foremost lanfai inA 
the Trojans ? Thy companion indeed is slain ; and Hieotor 
himself vaunts, having upon his shoulders the armoor ol 
jEacides." 

Him then Automedon, the son of Diores, addressed : 

'^ Alcimedon, what other of the Greeks, then, is like thee^ 
to subdue and restrain the spirit of immortal steeds, unles | 
Patroclus, whilst alive, a counsellor equal to the gods 1 Now^ 
however, death and fate possess him. Nevertheless^ do thim 
take the lash and beautiful reins; but I will descend front 
the chariot, that I may fight." ^ 

Thus he spoke, but Alcimedon, ascending the chariot, 
swift in war, instantly took in his hands the lash and iein% 
whilst Automedon leaped down ; but illustrious Hector per- 
ceived this, and immediately addressed j^Bneas, being near: 

'^.^^hieas, counsellor of the brazen-mailed Trojans, I have 

1 The Trojans. 

' /. e. splendid, of surpassing workmanship. Others refer the enithflfc 
to the diyine gift mentioned in ver. 443, to die &hrication of the chiriol 
bj the god Vulcan, or to the origin of Achilles himself firom a goddess. 

^ Alcimedon in this address condemns the imprudenoe of bis frieiid, 
who, in this moment of imminent danger, takes upoa him the joiiit ofliofla 
of warrior (irapa^aTTig) and charioteer {nvi^xog)* 
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thes6 two steeds of Achilles proceeding throagh the 
lattle with unskilful charioteers. I therefore may hope to 
•ptore them, if thou, at leasts desire it in thy mind ; for 
^nmi^g opposite, they will not dare to withstand us, rushing 
fskio fight in hattle.** 

' Thus he spoke; nor did the brave son of Ancldses disobey. 
Both adYanoed direct, covered as to their shoulders with 
ndkf hidefl^ dry, thick; and upon them much brass was 
slated. But along with them went both Chromius and god- 
ike Aretos : and their mind greatly hoped to slay them, and 
io drive away the long-necked steeds. Foolish,^ for they were 
ui destined to return back bloodlessly from Automedon, for 
u^ having prayed to father Jove, was filled with fortitude 
md valour, as to his dark mind, and immediately addressed 
iilainedon, his faithful comrade : 

<< O Aldmedon, do not now detain the steeds far from me ; 
but [keep them] breathing closely at my back; for I do not 
think that Hector, the son of Priam, will abstain from 
lioienoe, before that he has mounted the beautifrd-maned 
borses of Achilles, having slain both of us, and put to rout 
the ranks of Grecian heroes ; or himself be slain among the 
first." 

Thus saying, he called upon the Ajaces, and Menelaus : 
''Ye Ajaces^ leaders of the Greeks, and Menelaus, leave then 
the dead body to those, as many as are bravest, to defend it 
OS all sides,' and to repulse the ranks of men; but from u» 
who are alive avert the merciless day. For hither violently 
nuh through the lamentable fight Hector and .^^eas, who 
are the best of the Trojans. But all these things rest upon 
the knees of the gods; for I also will hurl, aild all these 
tfaingB will be a care to Jove." 

'Hid said; and, brandishing, hurled his long-shadowed spear, 
and struck upon the shield of Aretus, equal on all sides ; it 
however did not repel the spear, but the brass went entirely 
through, and passed through the belt into the bottom of hm 
belly. And as when a man in youthful vigour, holding a 
ahan) axe, cuts through the whole tendon, striking behind 
the noms of a wild buU; but it, leaping forward, Mb; so he, 

■ Cf. JBsk. z. 501, eqq. So MUton, P. L. ix. 404 :— 

<• O much deceived, much failing, hapless Eve, 
Of thy presumed return ! event perverse ! *' 
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springing forward, fell supine ; and the sharp spear, qmv»- 
ing in his entrails, relaxed his limhs. Then Hector took sSm 
at Automedon with his shining spear, but he, seeing it ift 
front of him, avoided the brazen weapon ; for he bent lorwvrdL 
But the long spear was fixed in the ground behind him; and 
moreover the nether end of the spear was shaken ; bat theiB 
then the strong weapon spent its force. Then truly tbBf 
would have en^iged hand to hand with their swords, had nit 
the eager Ajaces, who came throu^ the crowd, at the ed 
of their companion, separated them. But Hector, Mm 
and godlike Chromius, greatly dreadmg them, retu^ back 
again, and left Aretus lying there, lacerated as to his heut; 
but him Automedon, equal to swift Mars, despoiled of Ml 
annour, and, boasting, uttered this speech : 

" Surely now I have a little relieved my heart of soxiov 
for the dead son of Menoetius, although having shun bat tt 
inferior man." 

l^us having spoken, seizing the gore-stained spoila^ he 
placed them in the chariot, and moimted himself, blooc^ M 
to his feet and hands above, like some lion which has M 
upon a bulL Again over Patroclus was the direful battb 
extended, grievous, lamentable; and Minerva excited the 
contention, descending from heaven; for fiuvsounding Jofe 
sent her forth to encoiurage the Greeks, as his intention ms 
now changed. As Jove extends a purple rainbow froa 
heaven to mortals, to be a signal either of war, oir of a chilling 
storm, which causes men to cease from their works upon tlie 
earth, and afflicts the cattle; so she, having obscured herself 
in a purple cloud, entered the army of the Greeks^ and 
aroused every man. First, however, she addressed the son 
of Atreus, gallant Menelaus, inciting him, for he was Bflir 
her, assimilating herself, in her form and unwearied voice^ to 
Phoenix: 

" Thiue, of a truth, will shame and disgrace now be^ 
Menelaus, if the swifb dogs tear the Mthfol companiim d 
illustrious Achilles beneath the wall of the Trojans; there- 
fore bravely hold on, and iu*ge on all the people." Whoni) 
in return, Menelaus, good in the din of war, addressed: 
^' Phoenix, father, old man long since bom, would that Minerva 
would give me strength, and ward off the force of the 
weapons. Then indeed would I be willing to stand by and 
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dfifisiid Patrodns; for dying, he greatly affected my mind 
with grie£ Bat Hector has the dreadful force of fire, nor 
does he cease edaying mth his spear ; for to him Jove affords 
gtoiy." 

Thus he spoke; but the azure-eyed goddess Minerva 
lejoioed, because to her ho had prayed first of all the god& 
B«t in his shoulders and knees ^e put streugth, and placed 
in his bosom the boldness of a fiy, which, although firequently 
dzxven away from a human body, persists in biting, — and the 
Uood of man is sweet to it. With such confidence she filled 
loB dark soul : and he advanced towards Patroclus, and took 
vm with his splendid spear. Now there was among the 
Trojans one Pedes, the son of Eetion, rich and brave ; whom 
of his people Hector chiefly honoui*ed, for he was his dear 
oompanion in the banquet. Him yellow-haired Menelaus 
enote npon the belt while hastening to flight, and drove the 
fanzen weapon quite through. He, feJling, gave a crash, and 
MeTielana, the son of Atreus, dragged away the body from 
the Trojans to the crowd of his companions. But Apollo, 
Ifcanding near, excited Hector in the likeness of Phcenops, 
■m of Asias, who, inhabiting dwellings at Abydos, was most 
dear to him of all his guests. Assimilating himself to him, 
&r-darting Apollo spoke : 

"Hector, what other of the Greeks will any more fear 
4hee, since now thou dreadest Menelaus, who indeed before 
vw but an effeminate warrior, but now departs alone, 
bearing off the dead corse firom the Trojans 1 He has slain, 
in 1^ finont ranks, Podes^ the son of £etion, thy comrade, 
&ithfbl and brave." 

Thns he spoke; but him a dark cloud of grief over- 
flhadowed, and he went through the front ranks, armed in 
j^ifetering brass. And then the son of Saturn took his segis, 
fnaged and splendid, and covered Ida with clouds; but 
having flashed his lightning, he thundered very loudly, and 
shook it (the moxmtain) ; and (he) gave victory to the Tro- 
jans^ but pat the Greeks to flight. 

Peneleus^ the Boeotian, first was leader of the flight ; for 
he was wounded slightly' on the tip of the shoulder with a 
spear, being always turned frontwards; but the spear of 

* 'EirikiydtiVt on the twffaee, Si iirtTroX^c* — Kennedy. 
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Polydamas grazed even to the bone, for he, coining okme, had 
wounded him. Next Hector wounded Leitus, son of maf- 
nanimous Alectryon, on the hand at the wrist, and caused 
him to cease from battle. Then looking around him, he 
trembled, since he no longer hoped in his mind [to be able] 
to fight with the Trojans, holding his spear in his hand. Bo 
Idomeneus had struck, on the corslet, upon the breast near 
the pap, Hector rushing after Leitus : the long spear, how- 
ever, was broken at the socket ; and the Trojans shouted 
But he [Hector] discharged his javelin at Idomeneus, the soa 
of Deucalion, as he was standing in his car : him he missed 
by a little, but struck Coeranus, the attendant and charioteer 
of Meriones, who had followed him from weU-dtoated 
Lyctus. For at first on foot, having left his equally-plied 
ships, he came, and would have secured a decided victory to 
the Trojans, had not Coeranus quickly driven on his swift- 
footed steeds : to him then he (Coeranus) came as a help, aad 
warded off the merciless day; but he himself lost hk life 
beneath man-slaughtering Hector. Him he smote beneatti 
the jaw-bone and ear, and the extremity of the spear fbxoed 
out his teeth and cut through the middle of his tongue. He 
fell from his chariot, and the reins dropped to the gTonnd; 
and Meriones, stooping, lifted them fix>m the plain in his 
own hands, and addressed Idomeneus : 

" Lash on, now, until thou reach the swift ships; for evm 
thou thyself perceivest that victory is no longer on the wk 
of the Achseans." 

Thus he spake ; and Idomeneus lashed on the beaotiftl- 
maned steeds to the hollow ships; for fear now seized loe 
mind. 

Nor did Jove escape notice of magnanimous Ajax and 
Menelaus, when he for the present gave the dubious victory 
to the Trojans ; but to them the mighty Ajax, son of Teb^ 
mon, began to speak : 

" Alas ! even he who is very stupid might now know that 
fii,ther Jove himself is aiding the Trojans; for the weapeoi 
of them all take effect, whoever may throw them, whethef 
coward or brave man. Jove certainly directs them alL Bot 
the weapons of all of us fidl to the earth in vain. Comfl^ 
however, let us devise the best plan, both how we may dng 
off the corse, and how we ourselves may be a souroe of joy to 
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our beloved Qonasdea, haying returned home. The j, of a 
trathy beholding ns here, are grieved, and think that we shall 
no longer resist the might and invincible hands of man- 
dian^tering Hector. But, would there were some companion 
who would quickly bring word to Achilles, since I think he 
has not yet heard the moumM tidings, that his dear comrade 
hu died. Bat nowhere can I see such a person among the 
Qfeekfl^ for they and their steeds are together enveloped 
ia darkness. O father Jove, liberate at least the sons of the 
Qieeks from darkness ; make a clear atmosphere, and grant 
98 to see with our eyes; then destroy us in the light,^ if thus 
it be pleasing to thee." 

Thus he spoke; but the Sire felt compassion for him 
weepings and inmiediately dissipated the haze, and removed 
the doud And the sun shone forth, and the whole battle 
ma displayed, and then Ajax addressed Menelaus, good in 
the din of war : 

''Look around now, O Jove-nurtured Menelaus, if any- 
where thou canst perceive, yet alive, Antilochus, the son of 
'insgnammous Nestor. Urge him, going speedily, to tell to 
warlike Achilles, that the comrade, by &r most dear to him, 
hu perished." 

Thus he spoke ; nor did Menelaus, good in the din of war, 
disobey. But he hastened to go, like some lion from a fold, 
which after that he is &tigued, harassing both dogs and men, 
who watching all night, suffer him not to carry off the &.t of 
the oxen; but he, desirous of flesh, rushes on, but nothing 
profits ; for many javelins fly against him from daring hands, 
and blazing torches, which, eager as he is, he dreads ; but 
early in the morning he goes apart with saddened mind So, 
most unwilling, from Patroclus went Menelaus, brave in the 
dia of war; because he greatly feared lest the Greeks, through 
grievous terror, should leave him a prey to the enemy. And 
much, therefore, he exhorted Meriones and the Ajaces : 

" Ye Ajaces, leaders of the Greeks, and Meriones, now let 
each one be mindful of the gentleness of wretched Patroclus; 

' A prayer well worthy of Ajax. Ammian. Marcell. zxviii. : ** Per 
boRorem tenebnirum — qao tempore hebetari solent obstrictse terroribos 
aeotes ; at inter innamera malta Ajax qnoque Homericua docet, optana 
perbv potina lace, quam pati formidinis aagmenta nocturne.'' Cf. 
liOngin. is. 
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for when alive, he knew how to be mild to all; bat now, 
indeed, Death and Fate overtake him.** 

Thus then having spoken, yellow-haired Menelans departed^ 
gazing round in all directions, like an ea^, which, the j aiji. 
sees most acutely of birds beneath the sky, and whioh, thou^ 
being alof^ the swift-footed hare does not escape, when lying 
beneath the dense-foliaged thicket ; but he pounces upon i^ 
and quickly seizing it, deprives it of life. Thus^ O Jom- 
nurtured Menelaus, were thy shining eyes turned round k 
all directions through the bajid of thy numerous oompanioD^ 
if anywhere thou mightst behold the son of 2^estoi^yefc 
living. But him he very soon perceived upon the left of- all 
the battle, encouraging his companions, and inciting them to 
fight ; and standing near, yellow-haired Menelaus addzean^ 
[him]: 

" Ho ! hither come, Antilochus, Jove-nurtured, that thoa 
mayest hear the sad message which — ^would that it had not 
happened. I think, indeed, that thou thyself looking per- 
oeivest that a god rolls disaster upon the Greeks^ but that 
-victory is on the side of the Trojans; for Patrodufl^ tiie 
bravest of the Greeks, is slain ; and a great longing [after 
him] has befallen the Greeks. But do thou quickly tell it to 
Acmlles, running to the ships of the Greeks^ if perchance 
quickly he may bring in safety to his ships the unarmed 
body ; for crest-tossing Hector possesses the armour." 

Thus he spoke ; but Antilochus shuddered, hearing the 
news ; and long did a want of words possess him ; and his 
eyes were filled with tears, and his liquid voice was inter^ 
rupted. Yet not even thus did he neglect the command of 
Menelaus ; but he hastened to run, and gave his armour to 
Laodocus, his blameless companion, who, near him, managed 
the solid-hoofed steeds. Him, however, his feet bore, weep- 
ing, from the battle, about to communicate the evil news to 
Achilles, son of Peleus. 

Nor, O Jove-nurtured Menelaus, was thy mind willing to 
aid the harassed comrades, in the place whence Antilochus 
had departed, and great longing after him was caused to the 
Pylians ; but to them he sent noble Thrasymedes, and he 
hunself went again towards the hero Patrodus ; but arriv- 
ing, he stood beside the Ajaces, and immediately addressed 
them : 
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Eim, indeed, I have now despatohed to the swift ships^ 
to swift-footed Achilles : yet I do not think that h& 
ome, aLthougli greatly enraged with, noble BEector ; for 
nzuunned, lie oould by no means fight with the Trojans, 
ren ns then onrsel'ves deliberate upon the best plan, aa 
low we shall draw off the body, as also how we onr- 
may escape Death and Fate firom the clamour of the 

IB. 

j him mighty Telamonian Ajax then answered : 

U things correctly hast ijiou spoken, O iUustrknia 

lans. But do thou, and Meriones, stooping quiddy 

it, having lifted it np, bear the body from the fight ; 
; we two of like name, possessing eqpal courage, will ' 
idth the Trojans and witiii noble Hector, we who even 
rly have sustained the sharp conflict, remaining by 
►ther." 

is he spoke ; but they with great exertion lifbed np the 
in their arms from the ground : but the Trojan army 
)d in their rear when they saw the Greeks raasinir up 
ad body, and rushed on like dogs, which sp^pi 
inded boar, before the youthful hunters. One while 
L they run, eager to tear him asunder, but again, when 
ms upon them, relying on his strength, then they 
t, and fly in different directions hither and thither : so 
:ojans sometimes steadily pursued in a body, striking 
their swords and two-edged spears ; but when again 
jaces, turning roimd upon them, stood, then was their 

changed, nor dared any one, rushing forward, to com- 
r the corpse. 
IS they with alacrity bore the body from the fight to- 

the hollow ships ; but the fierce battle was extended 
m like a flame, which assailing, [and] being suddenly 
d, sets fire to a city of men, and the houses diminish in 
ighty blaze ; whilst the force of the wind roars through 
' a horrid tumult of steeds and warlike heroes followed 
departing. But as mules, exerting vast strength,* drag 
i mountain along a rugged path either a beam or a large 
of timber for ship-building, but the spirit within them, 
y hasten, is wearied equally with fiitigue and perspira- 

* Literally, " girding themselyes with strength." 
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tian ; so they with alacrity bore away the body, whilst i 
Ajaces behind them checked [the enemy] ; as a barrier 
wood, stretched straight across a plain, restrains wat 
which checks the furious courses even of rapid riyera^ i 
immediately turning them, directs the streams of all into 
plain ; nor can they at all burst through it, though flow 
with violence. So the Ajaces in the rear always repulsed 
attack of the Trojans, who, however, followed along iv 
them; but two amongst them in particular, .^neas, son 
Anchises, and illustrious Hector. And as a doud of si 
lings or jackdaws, shrilly chattering,* flies away when ti 
perceive a hawk advancing, which brings death to sn 
birds ; so then from .^Eneas and Hector departed the son 
the Greeks, loudly clamouring, and were forgetful of 
fight. And much beautiful armour of the flying Greeks 
both in and about the trench ; but there was no cesaat 
from the battle. 

> Or, ** shouting in presage of their doom/' as Heyne and Kau 
would take it, a meaning^ borne out by irpotdiaaiv. Cf . Longus. Vtti 
12 : 02 KWfirJTai TopaxQivriQy cirnn^ocno'iv avroiQ ixrii itapHy ^ '<^ 
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»mfort8 her son for the death of Patroclos, and promises to pro- 
im new armour from Volcan. At the command of Juno, Aclulleg 
forth and strikes terror into the enemy. The body of Patroclui 
ued, and prepared for funeral rites, and Vulcan forges a suit of 
r and a splendid shield for Achilles. 

they, then,* were fighting, like a blazing fire; but 
)oted Antilochus came as a messenger to Achilles. 
e found in front of his lofty-prowed ships, revolving in 
id those things which had already been accomplished ; 
en groaning, he conununed with his own mind : 
I me ! why are the long-haired Achseans driven back 
iifiion to the ships, routed through the plain ? [I fear] 
le gods have accomplished evil sorrows to my soul, as 
ither once informed me, and told me that the bravest 
Myrmidons, I being yet alive, would leave the light 
sun, by the hands of the Trojans. Too surely now 
liant son of Menoetius is dead, — obstinate one ! cer- 
I desired him, having repelled the hostile fire, to 
to the ships, nor to fight bravely with Hector." 
ilst he was revolving these things in his mind and in 
il, in the meantime the son of illustrious Nestor drew 
hedding warm tears, and delivered his sad message : 
as ! O son of warlike Peleus, surely thou wilt hear 
' grievous message, which — ^would that it had not 
place. Patroclus lies low; and around his unarmed 
they are now fighting, whilst crest-tossing Hector 
«s his armour." 
s he spoke ; but him a black cloud of grief over- 

s is to be taken in connection with ver. 148 of the last book, as 
liar narrative is interrupted by the message of Antilochus and the 
Achilles. 

Z 
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shadowed, and taking the burnt ashes with both handfi^ he 
poured them on his head, and defiled his comely countenance; 
but the dark ashes everywhere adhered to his rich^ tunic 
But he, mighty, lay extended at great length in the dust, and 
tearing, he disordered his hair with his hands. The hand- 
maids, whom AchiQes and Patrodus had taken, grieved ia 
their souls, shrieked aloud, and ran out of the door rocmd 
warlike Achilles; and all smote their breasts with their 
hands,^ and the Ihnbs of each were relaxed. AntUochus, <m 
the other side, lamented, shedding tears, holding the hands of 
Achilles ; (and he kept groaning within his generous hearty) for 
he feared lest he should cut his throat with his sword. Then 
he moaned dreadfully, and his venerable mother heard hinii 
sitting in the depths of the sea, beside her aged father, and 
immediately lamented: and all the goddesses assembled 
around her, as many Nereides as were at the bottom of the 
sea. There were Glauce, Thaleia^ and Cymodoce, Nesna^ 
Spio, Thoa, and large-eyed Halia^ Cymothoe, Actflea^ and 
llmnorea, Melita, Isora, Amphithoe, and Agave, Doto^ 
Proto, Pherusa, and Dynamene, Dexamene, Amphinome^ 
and Callianira, Doris, Panope, and distinguished Galatei^ 
KemerteS) Apseudes, and Callianassa. There were alao 
Clymene, lanira, and lanassa, Msera, Orithya, and fiur-haired 
Amathea, and other Nereides which were in the depths of 
the sea. But the resplendent cave was full of them, and 
all at once they beat their breasts ; but Thetis began the 
lamentation : 

'' Hear, sister Nereides, that hearing ye may all well knov 
what griefe are in my mind. Woe is me wretched ! woe is 
me who have in an evil hour brought fortb the bravest [of 
men], I who, after having borne a son, blameless and valiant^ 
the chief of heroes, and he grew up ^ like a young tree : 

' So veKTCLpBov kav6v, iiL385. — Heyne. 

^ In illustration of this custom of mourners, cf. Virg. JEn» L 484 :— 
" Crinibus Iliades passis, peplumqne ftrebiant 
Suppliciter tristes, et tnnsn pectora palmis." 
Ovid, Fast, ir, 454 : '* Et feriunt moestae pectora nuda maniu/' Sfliaii 
zii. 528. Petronius, dii. p. 509, ed. Burm. : " Sparsis proseqaicrimbUf 
aut nudatum pectus plangere ; " cxy. : ** Percusd semei iterumque pec- 
tus.'' See Westerhov. on Ter. Hec. ii. 3, 49 ; Northmore on Tryphiodor. 
34 ; and Blomf. on iBsch. Cboepb. 27. 

' *AvkdpafAov is used in the same way by Herodot. tiL 156, Tiii. 55 ; 
Tbeocrit. zviii. 29. It corresponds to our English phrafe *' tonm up." 
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laying reared him like a sapling in. a fruitful spot of a field, 
'. afterwards sent him forth in the curved ships to Ilium, ta 
ig^t against the Trojans ; but I shall not receive him again^ 
laving returned home to the palace of Peleus. But whilst 
e lives and beholds the light of the sun, he grieves,^ nor can 
, going to him, avail him aught. Yet will I go, that I may 
Be my beloved son, and hear what grief comes upon him 
emaining away from the battle.'' 

Thus having spoken, she left the cave ; but they all went 
long with her, weeping, and the wave of the ocean was cleft 
round for them.^ But when they reached fertile Troy, 
biey in order ascended the shore, where the fleet ships of the 
Cytmidons were drawn up round swifb Achilles. Then 
18 venerable mother, shrilly wailing, stood near to him 
eeply lamenting, and took the head of her son, and, moiuming, 
ddr^eed to him winged words : 

"O son, why weepest thou, and what sorrow has come 
pom thy mind 1 Speak out, nor conceal it. Those things 
ideed are fiodfllled for thee from Jove, as thou didst formerly 
ray, lifting up thy hands — that all the sons of the Greeks^ 
rantisg thee, should be collected at the ships, and suffer 
iagracefhl deeds." 

But her swift-footed Achilles addressed, deeply groaning : 

« Mother mine, these things indeed the Olympian king^ 
ath accomplished for me ; but what pleasure is there in 
bem to me, since Fatroclus, my dear companion, is dead,, 
rhom I honoured beyond all my companions, equally with 
ny own head) Him have I lost ; and Hector, having slain 
im, has stripped off his mighty armour, a wonder to be seen, 
lesotifiil ; which the other gods gave to Peleus, splendid 
;if^ on that day when they laid thee in the bed of a mortal 
aan. Would that thou hadst dwelt there among the im- 
aortal marine inhabitants, and that Peleus had wedded a 
aortal spouse. But now [thou hast been wedded, to the end] 
bat immeasurable grief may be upon thy mind for thy son 
faun, whom thou ^alt not again receive, having returned 
Mne. Since even my mind urges me not to live nor have- 
Dtercourse with men, unless Hector first lose his Hfe, smit- 

* /• e. he oontiniies to do so, and will, till his death. 

* ^E^Un IB the dattvns commodi. 

z2 
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ten by my spear, and pay the penalty for the slaught 
Patroclus, the son of Menoetius.'' 

But him Thetis in turn addressed, pouring forth * 
" Short-lived thou wilt be, O my son, as thou sayest^ fc 
is ready for thee immediately aj^r Hector/' Then, h 
sighing, swift-footed Achilles addressed her : " May 
then immediately, since it was not destined that I shou 
my companion now slain ; but he indeed hath perishi 
away from his native land, and longed for me to 
averter of his doom. But now 2 — since I shall not reti 
my dear father-land, nor have been a preservation^ to - 
dus, or to my other companions, who have been subdt 
great numbers by noble Hector ; but sit beside the shi 
useless weight on the earth, being such as is none < 
brazen-mailed Acbseans in war, though in council the 
others superior ; would that therefore contention mig 
extinguished from gods and men ; and anger, which is 
to impel even the very wisest to be harsh ; and which, 
sweeter than distilling honey, like smoke, rises in the h 
of men ; so now did Agamemnon, king of men, enrage 
but although greatly grieved, let us leave these tlm 
pass by as done, subduing, from necessity, our own 
within our bosoms : but now will I go, that I ma] 
Hector, the destroyer of my dear friend, and I wiU i 
death whensoever Jove and the other immortal gods 
please to accomplish it. For not even the might of 
cules escaped death, who was verv dear to kms Jov 
son of Sat^; but &te subdued hlL, and the grierous ; 
of Juno. So also shall I lie, when I am dead, if a si 
fete be destined for me ; but now may I bear away 
trious glory, and compel some one of the Trojan wome 
deep-robed Dardanians to sigh frequently, wiping awa 
tears from her tender cheeks with both hands; and m&y 
know that I have long ceased from battle.^ Wherefc 

^ *£Xclipia is the more usual form, bat eXo>pa is recognized by Hes; 
** If correct/' Kennedy says, ** it may be explained by the existi 
'iXiapov from eXwp (Hefycb. t. i. p. 1186, from II. ▼. 488), sgi 
the jprice qf slaughteTf by the same analogy as ^pkvTpov (iv. 43 
price of nutrition, 

' Observe the long hyperbaton, resulting from the excitement 
speaker. 3 literally, " light" 

^ /. e, they shall find out the difference when I make my appesn 
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not hinder me from the combat, although loving me, for 
thou wilt not persuade me." 

Him then the silyer-footed goddess Thetis answered : " Cer- 
tainlj this is true, O son, nor is it an evil thing to avert 
otter destruction from our friends when afflicted. But thy 
beautiful arms, brazen and shining, are detained among the 
Xrojans, which crest-tossing Hector himself, having on his 
shoulders, boasts of: yet I suspect that ho will not long 
jjiory in them, for death is near to him. But do thou by no 
neans enter the slaughter of Mars before thou beholdest me 
with thine eyes coming hither. For at dawn I will return 
with the rising sun, bearing beautiful armour from king 
^ulcaiL'' 

Thus having spoken, she turned round from her son, and 
leing turned, addressed her marine sisters : '^ Enter ye now 
he broad bosom of the deep, about to behold the marine old 
oan, and the mansions of my sire, and tell him all things ; 
wtt I go to lofby Olympus, to Vulcan^ the skilful artist, to 
17 if he is wilHng to give my so'n illustrious, glittering 



rmour.'* 



Thus she spoke, but thej^lmmediately sank beneath the 
nve of the sea. But Tbj/(^ the silver-footed goddess, again 
eparted to Olympus, tltat she might bear the illustrioas 
rmowc to her belovai^n. Her, on the one hand, her feet 
>re towards Olymp^ : but the Greeks, flying with a heaven- 
nt uproar from mioi-slaughtering Hector, reached the ships 
id the Hellespont. ' ]^or had the well-greaved Greeks drawn 
Fthe dead body off Patroclus, the attendant of Achilles, out 

the reach of "Wia^pons ; for now again both infentry and 
iVahy pursued hi^^ and Hector, the son of Priam, like unto 
flame in violenia|^. Thrice did illustrious Hector seize him 
>hind by the fl^t, eager to draw him away, and loudly 
umted to the JItojans ; and thrice did the two Ajaces, clad 

impetuonB ^pight, forcibly repulse him from the corse ; 
hilst he, -witb steady purpose, ever relying on his might, 
anetimes 6hai.geti thi-ough the crowd, and sometimes again 
iopped, loudl^ shouting ; but never retreated altogether, 
kit as night-!yatching ^ shepherds are by no means able to 

» Cf. IinkeH. 3^ ^tjj tjjg noteg of Wetstcin and Kypkc. AHhough 
iTpavXoc ■"■^simply mean " dwelling in the fielda," aa in ApoUon. 

/ 
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drive away from a carcase a tawny lion, greatly hongedng. 
80 were the two warriors, the Ajaoes, xmable to drive awiQ 
Hector, the son of Priam, from the body. And now indeed 
would he have dragged it oS, and obtained great gicny^ hi 
not fleet wind-footed Iris come as a messenger to the son d 
Peleus, running down from Olympus, that he should an 
himself unknown to Jove and the other gods ; for Juno sent 
her forth ; and standing near, she addr^fied to him winged 
words : 

" Arise, son of Peleus, most terrible of all men ; defend 
Patroclus, for whom ^ a dire contest is maintained before tiie 
ships. But they are slaughtering each other, the one pulj 
£ghting for the slain corse, whilst the other, the Trojaiui^ rak 
on, that they may drag him away to wind-swept IHum j ud 
above aU, illustrious Hector desires to seize him, for his ndnl 
prompts him to flx his head upon stakes, having cut it froB 
the tender neck. But up, nor lie longer ; but let revezenos' 
touch thy soul, that Patroclus should be a source of deti|^ 
to Trojan dogs. A disgrace would be to thee, if the cM 
body idiould come at aU defiled." 

But her noble, swift-footed Achilles, then answered: 
^' Which of the gods, O goddess Irds, sent thee as a meflsengs 
tomel" 

But him fleet, wind-footed Iris, ag&^ addressed : ''Juno 
sent me forth, the glorious spouse of Jov^ nor does the lofl^ 
throned son of Saturn know it, nor ai^y other of the ia- 
mortals who inhabit snowy Olympus." 

But her swift-footed Achilles answering, addressed : ''And 
how can I go to the slaughter ? for they jbossess my aimonr. 
Besides, my dear mother does not permin me to be ann^ 
before that with my eyes 1 behold her coiming, for she lA 
promised that she will bear me beautifiil anmour from Yokia > 
But I indeed know not of another, whose spilendid annomrl 
could put on,3 except the shield of Ajax, sot of TelaB» 

Rh. iv. 317, it is better to follow the interpretation of iHayGhiiii: (A^ 
dypoXgStawKrtpBiovreg. But cf. Alberti, t. i. p. 64. 
/. e. for whose body. 

^ " Si^ac is commonly rendered /7Mrfor, nearly synonyi„ 
Its meaning is however more forcible, viz. esteem it as ait 
4o abandon the body to tiMv//."-— Kennedy. I 

^ 'AXX' ovBtvbg oUa apfi6l^ov<rdv fioi TravoTrXiav, — So! 
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I kope, mingles in the front ranks, slaying with hia 
md the head of Patrodus." 

im fleet-footed Iris again addressed : ''Well too do we 
at they possess thy distinguished armour : yet even 
ng towards the ditch, show thyself to the Trojans, if 
» the Trojans, terrified, may desist from battle, and 
ike, harassed sons of the Greeks may breathe again ; 
•e be a short respite from fighting." ^ 
indeed haying spoken, swift-footed Iris departed; 
lilies, dear to Jove, arose; and around his strong 
8 Minerva threw her fringed segis. And the divine 
goddesses crowned his head aro\md with a gold^i 
nd from it she kindled a shining flame, .^d as 
loke, ascending from a city, reaches the s&ther from 
i afiEir ofl^ which foes invest, who [pouring out] from 
by, contend all day in hatefrd fight ; but with the 
nm torches blaze one after another,^ and the splen- 
ses, rushing upwards, for [their] neighbours to be- 
perchance they may come with ships, as repellers 
var ; thus did the flame from the head of Achilles 
e sky. He stood, having advanced from the wall to 
ch, nor mingled with the Greeks, for he reverenced 
dent advice of his mother. There standing, he 

and Pallas Minerva, on the other side, vociferated, 
red up immense tumult among the Trojans. And 
tone is very clear, when a trumpet sounds, while 
bes are investing a city ; so distinct then was the 
' the descendant of j^Blacus. But when they heard 
:en voice of Achilles, the soul was disturbed to all, 
he beautiftd-maned steeds turned the chariots back- 
er they presaged sorrows in their mind The cha- 

were panic-struck when they beheld the terrific, 
^ble flame, blazing over the head of magnanimous 
; for the azure-eyed goddess Minerva lighted it. 
over the trench loudly shouted noble Achilles, and 
'ere the Trojans and their iUustrious allfes thrown 
fruaoiL There then perished twelve bravest heroes 

V. 42. 

chius : cirriTpifioi, dXXcTraXXijXoi. Cf. Oppian, Cyn. i. 321 ; 
The orthography iirlTpifioi is equally correct, aocordmg to 
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by their cliariots and spears, whilst the Greeks^ dngging 
Patroclus with joy out of the reach of weapons^ BtreUshed 
him on a bier ; but his beloved companions stood round bill 
mourning, and with them followed swift-footed AdhHk^ 
shedding warm tears, when he beheld his fidthfiil oomnd» 
lying upon a bier, lacerated with the sharp brass : whom 
indeed he had sent forth with his horses and chariots t» 
battle, but did not receive him again, having returned. 

But the large-eyed, venerable Juno sent the unweanad 
sun, to return to the flowing of the ocean, against his inoliiuh 
tion. The sun then set, and the noble Greeks desisted from 
the violent conflict, and the equally destructive battle. The 
Trojans again, on the other side, retiring £rom the vidoat 
combat, loosed their fleet steeds from their chariots. Bat 
they assembled in the council before they bethought them 
of their banquet. The assembly consisted of persons stand- 
ing up, nor did any one dare to sit ; for fear possessed alii 
because Achilles had appeared, who had long abstained frcm 
the direful combat. Among them prudent Polydamaa^ tlu) 
son of Panthus, began to speak, for he alone saw both the 
future and the past. He was the companion of Hector, 
and they were bom in one night, but the one excelled in 
counsel, and the other greatly in the spear. He wisely 
counselling, harangued them, and spoke : 

" My fnends, consider well on both sides ; for I advise 
tliat we now return to the city, nor await the sacred Mean 
in the plain near the shijis : for we are fiar away from the 
walL As long indeed as this man was wroth with noUe 
Agamemnon, so long were the Greeks more easy to fl^t 
witL For even I was delighted, passing the night by the 
swift barks, expecting that we should take the equally-plied 
barks ; but now greatly do I fear swift-footed Pelides : » 
violent is his soul, nor will he be content to remain in the 
plain, where usually the Trojans and Greeks in the inte^ 
veiling space divide^ the force of war, but he will combat fcr 
the city and our wives. We will go, then, towards the cily 
— ^be persuaded by me— for so it must be. Ambrosial nij^ 
at present hath made swift-footed Pelides cease ; but i£ 
rushing forth to-morrow with his arms, he shall find us here> 

* This is expressive of the vidsntudes of the conflict. 
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lea will some one know him; for gladly will he reach 
oed mum, whosoever ahall escape : but dogs and vultures 
ill devour many of the Trojans. O that such [tidings] 
ay be &r from our ears.^ But if we be obedient to my 
orda^ although sad, we shall have protection^ in the assem- 
I7 during the night, and the towers and lofty gates, and the 
lives fitted to them, long, well polished, &stened together, 
ill protect the city. But to-morrow, at early dawn, we 
in stond on the towers, arrayed in armour ; and it would 
9 difficult for him, even if he should wish it, coming from 
le ships^ to fight with us around the wall. Back again 
in he go to the ships, after he has satiated his high-necked 
»eds with a varied course, driving beneath the city. But 
» mind will not permit him to rush within, nor will he 
iner lay it waste ; sooner shall the fleet dogs devour him.** 

Him, then, crest-tossing Hector sternly regarding, ad- 
Rased: 

"No longer, O Polydamas, dost thou speak these things 
greeable to me, thou who advisest us, retumiug, to be 
ooped up in the city. Are ye not yet satiated with being 
bt up within the towers ? Formerly indeed all articulate- 
peaking men pronounced the city of Priam rich in gold and 
1 brass ; but now have the rich treasures of om* houses 
eriahed, and many possessions have already departed to 
%iygia and agreeable Moeonia, to be sold, since mighty 
OTe was enraged. But at this crisis, when the son of politic 
^um has granted me to obtain glory at the ships, and to 
lem in the Greeks by the sea, no longer, foolish man, dis- 
k)6e these counsels to the people : for none of the Trojans 
rill obey; nor will I permit them. But come, let us all 
hey as I shall advise. At present take supper in your 
uiks throughout the army ; be mindful of the watch, and 
»ep guard each [of you] ; but whosoever of the Trojans is 
Mtrticularly anxious about his possessions, collecting them 
■ogether, let him give them to the people to be publicly 
■onsmned ; it is better that any of them should enjoy them 
bm the Greeks. But to-morrow, with the dawn, arrayed 
H armour, let us excite sharp conflict at the hollow ships, 

' Etdc Si /ioc TOVTO ov ftovov fiij 6(p9iiri, &\Xd firidk aicot;<r9eii}. — Schol. 
' One of the Scholiasts, however, would take ffOkvogw^aTpaTi&v, t. e. 
« ih^U htef the iroopt in a body. Bat see Kennedy. 
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and if truly noble Achilles has arisen at the ships, it will be 
the worse for him, if he wishes [to fight] : I indeed will not ftf 
him firom the horrid-sounding battle, but will stand veiy obflti- 
nately against him, whether he bear away great glory, or I 
bear it away. Mars [is] common,^ and even slays ^e riayer." 

Thus Hector hanuigued, and the Trojans dioated in sp- 
planse : foolish men, for Pallas Minerva had taken thor 
senses away from them. For they assented to Hector, 
advising destructive things, whilst no one [assented t^ 
Polydamas, who advised prudent counsel Then they took 
supper through the army. But the Greeks, lamenting iH 
night, wept over Patroclus, but among them Pelides led ibt 
ceaseless lamentation, placing his man-slaying hands upon 
the breast of his companion, very frequently sighing ; as the 
well-bearded Hon, from whom the stag-hunter has stolen ^ 
cubs out of the tldck forest ; and he is grieved, coming afte^ 
wards. And through many valleys he goes, tracking the 
footsteps of the man, if anywhere he may find him; fiff 
very keen rage possesses him. So, deeply sighing, he addreBsed 
the Myrmidons : 

" Alas ! vain indeed was the promise I uttered on that 
day, encouraging the hero Menoetius in our halls; for I 
said that I would bring back his illustrious son to Opns 
having wasted Troy, and obtained a share of the spoil But 
Jove frdfils not for men all their intentions ; for it is fated 
that we shall both stain with blood the same earth here in 
Troy ; but neither shall aged horse-driving Peleus receive me 
in his palaces, returning, nor my mother Thetis, but the 
earth shall here hold me. Now, however, O PatroolTU*! 
since after thee I go beneath the earth, I shall not perfonn 
thy funeral rites, before that I bring hither the arms and 
head of magnanimous Hector, thy murderer, and behead 
twelve illustrious sons of the Trojans, before thy pile, en- 
raged on accoimt of thee slain. Meanwhile thou shall lie 
thus at the crooked ships ; and round thee Trojan [dames] 
and deep-bosomed Dardanians shall weep and shed tesn 
night and day ; whom we ourselves have toiled to get by oar 
valour and the long spear, laying waste the rich cities of 
articulate-speaking men." 

* See Doport, p. 104, and Clarke's note. lAry tranBlates it, ** eon- 
munis Mars belli ;** observing, *' communis Mars, et incertos belli erentA" 
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Tkxa having spoken, noble Achilles ordered his oompanions 
to MUTonnd a large tripod -with fire, that as soon as possible 
they might wash away the bloody gore from Patrodus. They 
then placed a bathing tripod on &e blazing fire, and poured 
wtter into it, and la^ng fiigots, lighted them under it. The 
fire indeed endrded the belly of the tripod, and the water 
W8B warmed. But when the water boiled in the sonorous 
brass, then they both washed him, and anointed him with 
ridi oiL And they filled up his wounds with ointment nine 
years old ; and laying him upon a bed, they covered him with 
fine linen from head to foot; and over all, with a white 
mantle. ^ All night then the Myrmidons, lamenting Patrodus, 
wept around swift-footed Achilles. But Jove addressed Juno^ 
bis sister and wife : 

" And at length thou hast accomplished thy object, O large- 
eyed, Tenerable Juno, having aroused swift-footed Achilles. 
Sardy the waving-crested Greeks are bom from thy very 
8el£" 

But him large-eyed, venerable Juno then answered : 

^Moet imperious son of Saturn, what a word hast thou 
^ken ? Surely now any man who is mortal, and knows 
not 80 many designs, might accomplish this against a man. 
How therefore ought not I, who boast myself to be chief of 
the goddesses, both from birth and also because I am called 
tiiy wife (and thou mlest over all the immortals), being en- 
laged with the Trojans, to [be able to] design evils against 
them." 

Thus indeed they conversed with one another. But silver- 
fcoted Thetis readied the abode of Yulcan, incorruptible, 
teiy, remarkable amongst the immortals, brazen, which the 
hme-footed himself had constructed. Him she found sweat- 
ing, exerting himself at the bellows, earnestly working ; for 
he was yrn^lHTig full twenty tripods to stand around the wall 
of his well-bmlt palace. Under the base of each he placed 
Soklen wheels^ that of their own accord they might enter the 
heavenly council, and again return home — a wonder to be 
nen. So much fim'sb had they, but he had not yet added 
the wdl-made handles, which he was preparing ; and he was 
^ging the rivets. Whilst he was toiling at these things 

^ Cf. Virg. JSa. vi. 218, sqq. ; xi. 36, sqq. I shall defer discussing the 
^*nk funeral- rites till the twenty- third book. 
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with skUfal mind, meanwhile Thetis, the silver-footed goddess^ 
came to him. But the beautiful and &ir-yeiled Oharis^ whom 
illustrious Yulcan had espoused, advancing, beheld her; and 
himg upon her hand, and addressed her, and spoke : 

" Why, O long-robed Thetis, venerable, beloved, dost thoa 
^isit our abode T Formerly thou wast not in the habit of 
coming frequently.^ But follow farther onwards, that I msj 
set before thee hospitable fare.'* 

Thus having spoken, the divine of goddesses led on. 
Then indeed ^e placed her upon a silver-studded throne, 
beauti^ variously wrought, and there was a stool under her 
feet. But she called Yulcan, the distinguished artist, and 
spoke this word : 

" Come hither, Vulcan, Thetis now has need of thee." 

But her illustrious Vulcan then answered: "Assuredly 
then an awful and revered goddess is within, who saved xoe 
when distress came upon me, fallen down &r by the con- 
trivance of my shameless mother, who wished to conceal me^ 
being lame.^ Then should I have suffered sorrows in my 
mind, had not Eurynome and Thetis received me in their 
bosom; Eurynome, daughter of the refluent Ocean. With 
them for nine years wrought I in brass many ingeniooB 
works of art, buckles, twisted bracelets, and clasp-tubes, in 
the hollow cave ; whilst round us flowed the immense stream 
of Ocean, murmuring with foam : nor did any other either of 
gods or mortal men know it; but Thetis and Eurynome, who 
preserved me, knew it. She now comes to my house ; whwe- 
fore there is need that I should repay all the rewards of my 
safety to fair-haired Thetis. But set now before her good 
hospitable fere, whilst I lay aside my bellows and all my 
tools." 

^ 6a/i(^eii/ answers to the Latin *' visere/' '* frequentare." SaidM: 
6a/ii2^et£' WKvaKtig, ixvxvd<rtts. Plato, Rep. i. p. 410, B.: OvUdafii- 
Ziig tffiiv Karataivijjv elg rbv Utipaia, Themist. Or. v. p. 152 : Mftt 
^afiitu dopvtpopoviya ilg rd patrikfta. Philostr. Yit. Soph. i. 7t p> 254 : 
Bafiiiiov fig rd ffTparoinda, Cf. Alciphron, £p. i. 4, p. 20, iii. 5, 
p. 286. 

^ " Hephsestos is the son of HerS without a father, and stands to bv 
in the same relation as Athene to Zeus : her pride and want of qrmptttf 
are manifested hj her casting him out at once, in consequenoe m ht^' 
formity." — Grote, vol. i. p. 79. 
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He q)oke and rose, a wondrous bulk,^ from his anvil-block, 
loapDgy and his weak legs moved actively beneath him. 
Ihe bellows he laid apart &om the fire, and all the tools 
wiih which he laboursd he collected into a silver chest. 
With a sponge he wiped, all over, his hce and both his hands, 
Ub strong neck and shaggy breast ; then put on his tunic and 
modd his stout sceptre. But he went out of the doors limping, 
and golden handTnaids, like unto living maidens, moved 
biiskly about the king ; and in their bosoms was prudence with 
imdeistandin^ and within them was voice and strength ;.and 
they are instructed in works by the immortal gods. These 
were busily occupied^ by the king's side; but he, hobbling 
along, sat down upon ^ splendid throne near where Thetis 
was, and hung upon her hand, and spoke, and addressed her : 

** Why, long-robed Thetis, venerable and dear, hast thou 
oome to our abode 1 For indeed thou didst not often come 
before. Make known what thou desirest, for my mind orders 
me to perform it,^ if in truth I can perform it, and if it is to 
be performed." 

Him then Thetis, pouring forth tears, answered : " O 
Yulcan, has any then, as many as are the goddesses in 
Olympus, endured so many bitter griefs in her mind, as, to 
me above all, Jove, the son of Saturn, has given sorrows ? 
Me, from among the other marine inhabitants, has he sub- 
jected to a man, to Peleus, son of -^Eacus ; and I have endured 
die couch of a man very much against my will He, indeed, 
now lies in his palaces, afflicted with grievous old age; but 
now other [woes] are my lot. After he had granted me to 
facing forth and nurture a son, distinguished among heroes, 
md who grew up like a plant ; him having reared, as a plant 
in a fertile spot of the field, I sent forth in the crooked barks 
to Hium, to fight with the Trojans; but him I shall not 
teoeive again, having returned home to the mansion of Peleus. 
As long, however, as he lives to me, and beholds the light of 
fte sun, he sufiers sorrow, nor am I, going to him, able to 

* I liave oideavoured to express Buttmann's idea respecting the mean- 
ing of a ii;rov. See Lexil. p. 44-7. He concludes that it simply means 
p^, but with a collateral notion of astonishment implied, connecting it 

* See Bnttmann, Lexil. p. 481 

* Virg. Md. i. 80 : " Tuns, 6 regina, quid optes, 

Bxplorare labor : mihi jussa capessere fas est." 
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avail him aught The maid whom the sons of the Greeb 
selected as a reward for him, her hath king Agamfflimon 
taken back again from his hands. Certunlj^ grieving for 
her, he has been wasting his soul ; whilst the Trojans were 
hemming in the Greeks at the ships, nor suffered them to go 
beyond ihe gates : but the elders of the Greeks sappHcatra 
him, and named many distinguished presents. But then lie 
revised to avert destruction, yet he clad Ffttrodus in his own 
armour, and sent him forth to the battle^ and he gave wiiih 
him much people. All day they fought round ti^e Sesan 
gates, and certoinly on that day had overturned Troy, had 
not Apollo slain, among the foremost warriors, the gaUant 
son of Menoetius, after having done much mischief and given 
glory to Hector. On this account do I now approach thy 
knees, if thou wilt give to my short-lived son a shield and 
helmet, and beautiM greaves, joined with clasps, and a 
corslet : for what were his, his faithful companion has lost, 
subdued by the Trojans; and he (Achilles) lies upon the 
ground, grieving in his souL" 

Her then illustrious Vulcan answered : " Take courage^ 
nor let these things be cause of uneasiness in thy mind ; tot 
would that I could so surely conceal him from dreadHSKrazidiiig 
death, when grievous fa.te approaches him, as that beautifol 
armour shall be ready for hrm, such as any one of many men 
shall hereafter admire, whosoever may behold it." 

So saying, he left her there, and went towards the bellows, 
which lie turned towards the fire, and commanded them to 
work. And ftdl twenty bellows blew in the furnaces, ex- 
citing a varied well-regulated^ blast, to be ready for him, 
at one time busy, at another the reverse, as Yulcan pleased, 
and that the work might be complete. He cast into the fire 
impenetrable brass, and tin, precious gold and silver ; but 
next he placed the mighty anvil on the stock, and took in 
[one] hand his strong hammer, and with the other grasped the 
forceps. 

First of all he formed a shield,^ both large and solid, deco- 

^ /. e. one that would either blow, or not, according as the progress of 
the work required. The student will do well to compare Virg. Georg. if, 
171, sqq., Mn. viii. 449, sqq., and Callimach. in Dian. 59, aqq. 

^ See Coleridge, Classic Poets, p. 182, sqq. ; Ricdus, Dissert. Horn, 
t. i. p. 216 ; Feith, Antiq. Horn. iv. 10, 4. In reading this whole de- 
scription, care must be taken to allow for the freedom of poetic description, 
as well as for the skill of the supposed artificer. 
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mtiiig it all over, and around it lie threw a eihining border^ 
tc^le and glitteiing, and from it [there hung] a silver belt. 
Of the shield its^ there were nve folds ; bat on it he 
fanned many cxuioos works, with canning skilL On it he 
vxoDght the earth, and the heaven, and the aea, the on- 
wearied son, and the full moon. On it also [he represented] 
all the constellations with which the heaven is crowned, the 
Fkiadei^ the Hyades, and the strength of Orion, and the 
Bear,^ which they also call by the appellation of the Wain, 
vhich ihere revolves, and watches Orion \^ but it alone is 
frae' from the baths of the ocean. 

In it likewise he wrought two fiEur cities'* o£articulate-speak- 
ing men. In the one, indeed, there were marriages and feasts ; 
and they were conducting the brides from their chambers 
ihnnigh the city with brilliant torches,^ and many a bridal 
aong^ was raised. The youthful dancers were wheeling round, 
and amongst them pipes and lyres uttered a sound ; and the 
vomen standing, esich at her portals, admired. And people 
were crowded together in an assembly, and there a contest 
had arisen ; iac two men contended for the ransom-money of 
a dain man : the one afiBrmed that he had paid all, appealing 
to the people; but the other denied, [averring] that he had 
received nought : and both wished to find an end [of the 
dispute] before a judge.^ The people were applauding both, 
— supporters of either party, and the heralds were keeping 
back the people; but the elders sat upon polished stones, in a 
sacred^ circle, and [the pleaders^] held in their hands the 
staves of the dear-voiced heralds; with these then they 

» Cf. 1^. Georg. i. 137 ; Mm. i. 748, iii. 516. 

' Orion ascends above the horizon, as though in pnramt of the Wain, 
ipfaidi in retam seems to observe his movements. Manillas, i. 500 : 
" Aictofl et Orion adveisis frontibns ibant,'' which is compared by Sca- 
lier, p. 28. 

' AntoB, Dios. 48 -. "Aoktoi Kvaveov vBtpvXayfiivoi &Keavoio. Virg. 
Georg. i. 246 : ** Arctos Ocean! metuentes sequore tingi." The student 
of ancient astronomy will do well to compare Scaliger on Manil. i. 
p. 43, 2 ; Casaub. on Strabo, i. init. 

^ Cf. Hesiod, Scut. Here. 270, sqq. 

* Hifl escort took place at even-tide. 

* On the origin of this term, see Serv. on Virg. ^n. i. 655. 
^ Or, '* on t£e testimony of witnesses." See Kennedy. 

* See Heyne on z. 56. So <rk\na <refivbvt " the seat of justice.*' — 
£Kh. Ag. 183. 

' See Kennedy, who has collected the Homeric passages concerning, 
lawsiiits. 
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arose, and alternately pleaded their cause. Moreover 
the midst lay two talents of gold, to give to him who sht 
best establi^ his claim among iJiem. But round the & 
city sat two armies of people glittering in arms ; and on 
two plans was agreeable to them,^ either to waste it, 
divide all things into two parts, — the wealth, whatever 
pleasant city contained within it. They, however, had 
yet complied, but were secretly arming themselves for 
ambuscade. Meanwhile, their beloved wives and young < 
dren kept watch, standing above, and amongst them the i 
whom old age possessed. But they (the younger men) 
vanced ; but Mars was their leader, and Pallas Mine 
both golden, and dad in golden dresses, beautiful and Is 
along with their armour, radiant all round, and indeed 
gods ; but the people were of humbler size.^ But when i 
now had reached a place where it appeared fit to la} 
ambuscade, by a river, where there was a watering-place 
all sorts of cattle, there then they settled, clad in shii 
steel. There, apart &om the people, sat two spies, watd 
when they might perceive the sheep and crooked-hoi 
oxen. These, however, soon advanced, and two sheph 
.accompanied them, amusing themselves with their pipes 
they had not yet perceived the stratagem. Then they, 
coming them, ran in upon them, and immediately slaught 
on all sides the herds of oxen, and the beautiful flock 
snow-white sheep; and slew the shepherds besides, 
they, when they heard the great tumult amongst the o: 
previously sitting in &ont of the assembly,^ mounting t 
nimble-footed steeds, pursued ; and soon came up with tl 
Then, having marshalled themselves, they fought a battL 
the banks of the river, and wounded one another with t 
brazen spears. Amongst them mingled Discord and Tun 
and destructive Fate, holding one alive, recently woun 
.another \mwounded, but a third, slain, she drew by 
feet through the battle; and had the garment around 

^ /. e. the enemy. The alternative was that the townsmea sfa 
either surrender half their possessions, or submit to indiscriminate pil 
See Kennedy. 

' This custom of representing gods and heroes of larger ttatore 
ordinary folk prevails almost universaUy in the Egyptian monuments 
sdnlptures. 

* *' Eipa vel Ipa est locus oondonis, et ipse coetus."— -Heyne. 
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ahonlders crimsoned with the goro of men.^ But they 
turned about^ like living mortaJs, and fought, and drew 
awaj the slaughtered bodies of each other. 

(hi it he also placed a soft &llow Held,^ rich glebe, wide, 
thrioe-ploughed; and in it many ploughmen drove hither 
and thither, turning round their teams. But when, retum- 

I ing, they reached the end of the field, then a man, advancing, 
|KVB into their hands a cup of very sweet wine ; but they 
tamed themselves in series,^ eager to i*each the [other] end 
of the deep fallow. But it was all black behind, similar 
to ploughed land, which indeed was a marvel beyond [all 
odiersl. 

On it likewise he placed a field of deep com, where reapers 
were cuttings having sharp sickles in their hands. Some 
handfbls fell one after the other upon the ground along the 
forrow, and the binders of sheaves tied others with bands. 
Three binders followed [the rea2)ers], whilst behind them 

, boys gathering the handfuls, [and] bearing them in their 
aims, continually supplied them; and amongst them the 
master stood by the swathe^ in silence, holding a sceptre, 

• delighted in heart. But apart, beneath an oak, servants 

; were preparing a banquet, and sacrificing a huge ox, they 
ministered; whilst women sprinkled much white barley^ [on 

. the meat], as a supper for the reapers. 

On it likewise he placed a vineyard, heavily laden with 
grapes, beautiful, golden ; but the dusters throughout were 
Uaokj and it was supported throughout by silver poles. 
Koimd it he drew an azure trench, and about it a hedge ^ of 

' Cf. JEn» yI. : ** Tisiphoneqae Mdens, palla succincta cruenta." Stat. 
Theb. L 109 : *' Riget horrida tergo Palla, et cserulei redeuut in pectore 
■odL" 

* With the whole of this description of the shield of Achilles, the lover 
if poetiTahoiild compare Milton, P. L. xi. 638, sqq. with the remarks of 
Kihop Kewton. 

* But Heiychias by oyfiovg understood avXaKag, " the farrows.*' 
Bee Schndd. on Nicand. Ther. 371. 

* I here follow the Oxford translator. The term j3a<riXc^C is well in 
■ooordanoB with the simple manners of the early ages, when kings were 

I ftrmers on a large scale. Many of our Saviour's parables present a simi- 
f hrusociation of agriculture with the regal dignity. 
I * Probably a religious rite. Cf. i. 449, 458. ^ 

' '£f ^rcvfffi/ duireXwi/a, Kai tppayfibv avTtf nspdOriKS. Matt. xxi. 
^* »Be BosemuUer on Jer. y. 5. 

1 
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tin ; but there was only one path to it, by which the gathei 
-went when they collected the mintage. Young yirgiiis i 
youths, of tender minds, bore the luscious £nut in wo^ 
baskets,^ in the midst of whom a boy played sweetly o 
shrill harp; and with tender voice sang gracefoUyto 
chord; whilst the;f, beating [the ground] in unison "^ 
dancing and shouts, followed, skipping with their feet. 

In it he also wrought a herd of oxen with horns erect. 1 
the Idne were made of gold and of tin, and rushed out ii 
a lowing from the stall to the pasture, beside a murmm 
stream, along the breeze-waving reeds.^ Four golden hei 
men accompanied the oxen, and nine dogs, swiffc of foot, 
lowed. But two terrible Hons detained the bull, roar 
among the foremost oxen, and he was dragged away, Ion 
bellowing, and the dogs and youths followed for a resc 
They indeed, having torn off the skin of the great ox, lap; 
up his entrails and black blood; and the ^epherds vai 
pressed upon them, urging on their fleet dogs. These hi 
ever refused to bite the Hons, but, standing very near, haxl 
and shimned them. 

On it illustrious Yulcan also formed a pasture in a hea 
fuL grove full of white sheep, and folds, and covered hots i 
cottages. 

Illustrious Yulcan likewise adorned it with a dance, 1 
unto that which, in wide Gnossus, Dsedalus contrived forf 
haired Ariadne. There danced youths and alluring* virg 
holding each other^s hands at the wrist. These wore 1 
Hnen robes, but those were dressed in well-wovien tun 
sTjining^ as with oil; these also had beautiful garlands, i 
those wore golden swords, [hanging] from silver belts. So] 
times, with akilful feet, they nimbly bounded [round]; 
when a potter, sitting, shall make tnal of a wheel fltiiec 
his hands, whether it will run : and at other times again i 
ran back to their places through one another. But a gi 
crowd surrounded the pleasing dance, amusing themseli 

* " Vimineis calathis," Copa, 16. Propert. iii. 11, 31. 
^ See Knight and Kennedy. 

' Literally, " finders of oxen/' t. e. so attractive as to be certai 
receiving a good dowry, paid, after the ancient custom, in cattle. 

* This must have been some kind of oil-cloth, unless we read ariXto 
with Kennedy. The meaning is very obscure. 
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;st them two tumblers, beginning their song^ spun 
ugh the midst. 

it he also formed the vast strength of the river 
ear the last border of the well-formed shield 
n he had finished the shield, large and soHd, he 
id for him a corslet, brighter thfla the splendour 
e also made for him a strong helmet, fitted to his 
autiful and variously ornamented, and on it placed 
est ; and made greaves for him of ductile tin. 
n renowned Yulcan had with toil made all the 
iing it up, he laid it before the mother of Achilles; 
ke a hawk, darted down from snowy Olympus, 
m Yulcan the shining armour. 
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BOOK THE NINETEENTH. 



A&GUMEinr. 

Thetis, haTuig brought Achilles his new armour, and promised to pr 
the bodj of Patroclus from corruption, he is reconciled to Agamei 
and being miraculously invigorated by Minerva, goes forth to 1 
regardless of the prediction of his fate by his horse Xanthus. 

Saffrok-robed Mom was rising from tlie streams of o 
that she might bear light to immortals and mortals;^ 
eihe (Thetis) came to the ships, bearing the gifbs fron 
god. Her dear son she found lying upon Patroclus, bit 
lamenting, and his numerous companions were lamei 
around him. But near to him stood the divine of 
desses, and hung upon his hand and spoke, and addr 
him : 

" My son, let us suffer him now to lie, grieved alth 
we be, since first he has been laid low by the counsel o: 
gods : but do thou receive these distinguished arms 
Vulcan, very beautiful, such as no man has ever worn 
his shoulders." 

Having thus spoken, the goddess placed the armour b 
Achilles; and they, all curiously wrought, clashed a 
Then tremor seized all the Myrmidons, nor did any 
dare to look directly at them, but they fled in fear, 
when Achilles saw them, the more rage entered him ; 
his eyes shone terribly beneath his eyelids, like a flame ; 
he was delighted, holding in his hands the splendid gii 
the god. But after he had delighted his mind, behol 
these artificial works, he inmiediately addressed to his mc 
winged words : 

' ** To resalute the world with sacred light 

Lencothea waked, and with fresh dews embalm' d 
The earth.''— Par. Lost, xi. 132. 
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^Mother mine, the god liath indeed given arms, such as 
are fit to be works of immortals, nor that a mortal man 
could make. Truly now will I arm myself ; but I very much 
iear lest, in the meantime, the flies, having entered the gal- 
lant son of Menoetius, by his spear-inflicted wounds, create 
maggots, and pollute the corse, (for life in it is destroyed,) 
and all the parts of the body grow putrid.'' 

But him the silver-footed goddess Thetis then answered : 

^ My child, let not these things be a care to thy mind. I 
will endeavour to drive away from him the fierce swarms, 
the flies which devour heroes slain in battle. For although 
he lie an entire year, his body shall always be uncorrupted, 
or even better. But do thou, having summoned the Grecian 
heroes to an assembly, having renounced thy wrath towards 
Agamemnon, the shepherd of the people, arm thyself quickly 
l^r war, and put on thy might." 

Thus, therefore, having spoken, she infused into him the 
iDOBt daring courage, and then instilled into Patroclus, 
through the nostrils, ambrosia and ruby nectar,^ that his 
body might be imcorrupted. 

But noble Achilles went along the shore of the sea, shout- 
ing fearfully, and aroused the Grecian heroes; so that even 
those who used formerly to remain in the assemblage of the 
ahips, both those who were pilots, and who held the rudders 
of the ships, and the pursers [who] were at the ships, dis- 
pensers of food, even these then indeed went to the assembly, 
because Achilles appeared, for he had long abstained from 
the grievous battle. And two servants of Mars, the warlike 
8911 of lydeus, and noble Ulysses, went limpiog, leaning upon 
a flpear ; for they still had painful wounds ; and advancing, 
Iji^ sat in the front seat& But last came the king of men, 
Ajg^emnon, having a woimd ; for him also, in die sharp 
battle. Goon, son of Antenor, had wounded with his brazen 
Vpear. Then when all the Greeks were assembled, swift- 
woted Achilles, rising up amongst them, said : 
. ^ Son of Ala'eus, this would surely have been somewhat 
better for both thee and me,^ when we two, grieved at heart, 

' Mflton, P. L. ▼. 633 : **' with angels' food, and rabied nectar flows." 
' /. e. it would hare been better for ns to hare been friends, as we 

aov are, than enemies. The constmction is interrupted, to suit the agi- 

^&m of the speaker. 
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raged with sonl-deyouiing contention for the sake of a ^L 
Would that Diana had slain her with an arrow in the Sai^ 
on that day, when wasting; I took Lymessns ; then indeed 
so many Greeks had not seized the mighty ground in their 
teeth under the hands of the enemy, I being continiiallj 
enraged. This however was better for Hector and the Tro- 
jans, but I think the Greeks will long remember the conten- 
tion of you and me. But let us leave these things as passed, 
although grieved, subduing from necessity the soul within 
our bosoms. And now I terminate my wrath, nor is it at all 
fit that I always obstinately be enraged ; but come quickly, 
incite the long-haired Achseans to battle, in order th^t st^ 
1 may make trial of the Trojans, going against them; if 
they wish to pass the night at the ships; but of them I 
think that any will very gladly bend the knee, whoever 
shall escape out of the destructive fight from my spear.** 

Thus he spoke ; but the well-greaved Greeks rejoiced, the 
magnanimous son of Peleus renoundng his wrath. But 
them the king of men, Agamemnon, also addressed out of 
the same place, from his seat, nor advancing into the midst : 

" O friends ! heroes of the Greeks, servants of Mars, it is 
becoming indeed that ye should hearken to me, thus risiDA 
nor is it convenient that thou shouldst interrupt ; for [it ia] 
difficult, even for one being skilled.^ But in a great uproar 
of men, how can any one hear or speak? but he is inter- 
rupted, although being a clear-toned orator. I indeed will 
direct myself to the son of Peleus; but do ye, the other 
Greeks, imderstalnd, and carefully learn my meaning. Often 
already have the Greeks spoken this saying to me, and have 
rebuked me ; but I am not to blame,^ but Jove, and Eate, 
and Ennnys, roaming amid the shades, who, during the 
assembly, cast into my mind a sad injury, on that day, when 
I myself took away the reward of Achilles. But what could 
I do ? for the deity accomplishes all things ; pernicious At^ 
the venerable daughter of Jove, who injures alL Her feet 
are tender, for she does not approach the groimd, but she 
walks over the heads of men, injuring mankind, and one at 

* /. e. even a good speaker can do nothing without a fai!r hearing. 

= Cf. iii. 164. Seneca, (Ed. 1019 : " Fati lata culpa .eat." Cf. Du- 
port. p. 106. ^sch. Choeph. 910: 'H fwipa rovA^^^ & HkvoVj 
'KapaiTia, < 
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least ^ [she] fetters. For at one time she injured even Jove, 
yfho, they say, is the most powerful of men and gods; but him 
Juno, being a female, deceived by her guile on that day 
▼hen Alcmene was about to bring forth mighty Hercules in 
vell-walled Thebes. He indeed, boasting, had said among 
all the gods : 

" * Hear me,^ all ye gods and all ye goddesses, whilst I 
speaik those things* which the mind within my bosom urges. 
This day Bithyia, presiding over births, shall bring into the 
light a certain man, who shall be ruler over all his neigh- 
bours, — [one] of those men of the blood of my race !' 

" But hJTn the august Juno addressed, devising guile : 
' Thou shalt lie, nor shalt thou insure accomplishment to thy 
speech. But come, swear a firm oath to me, O Olympian ! 
tiiat he shall indeed be ruler over all his neighbours, who 
shall this day fedl between the feet of a woman, among those 
men, who are of the blood of thy family.' 

" Thus she spoke, but Jove perceived not her crafty 
design, but he swore the mighty oath, and afterwards was 
mudh befooled.^ Then Juno springing forth, quitted the top 
of Olympus, and came speedily to Achaean Argos, where she 
knew the noble spouse of Sthenelus, the son of Perseus. 
And she, indeed, was pregnant of her beloved son ; and the 
seventh month was at hand ; and she brought him into 
light, being deficient the number of months ; but kept back 
the delivery of Alcmene, and restrained the Ilithyise ; and 
herself beaodng the message, addressed Jove, the son of 
Saturn: 

** * Father Jove, hurler of the red lightning, I will put a 
certain matter in thy mind. A noble man is now bom, who 
shall rule the Argives, Eurystheus, the son of Perseus, thy 
oflfepring ; nor is it unbecoming that he should govern the 
Argives.' 

" Thus she spoke ; but sharp grief smote him in his deep 
mind ; and immediately he seized At6 by her head of shining 
curls, enraged in his mind, and swore a powerful oath, that At6, 

* " A delicate censare of Achilles." — Oxford Transl. 

^ Cf. Pindar, 01. iii. 50-105, and II. ▼. iii. I have followed Heyne'{( 
constming, supplying riva. 

' Injured, yezed by his infatuation. Juno was thinking of Eurystheus, 
but Jove of Hercules. 
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who injures all, should never again return to OlympoB ani 
the starry heaven. 

" Thus saying, he cast her from the starry heaven^ whiri- 
ing her round in his hand, but she quickly reached the ^roiia 
of men. On her account he always groaned,^ when he 
beheld his beloved son suffering unworthy toil under tiie 
laboiu^ of 2 Eurystheus. 

" So I also, when the great crest-tossing Hector was thus* 
destroying the Greeks at the stems of the shipa^ was not 
able to forget the wrong which I had formerly foolishly coam- 
mitted. But since I have suffered harm, and Jove has taken 
away my reason, I am willing again to appease thee, and to 
give infinite presents. But arise to the battle, and incite the 
other people, and I myself [wiU pledge myself] to furnish aU 
the presents, as many as noble Ulysses yesterday, gomg to 
thee, promised in thy tents. Yet, rf thou wilt, wait a little, 
although hastening to battle, and my servants, takiiig the 
presents from my ship, shall bring them, that thou mayest 
see that I will present [thee] with appeasing offerings." 

But him swijft-footed Achilles answering, addressed : "Most 
glorious son of Atreus, king of men, Agamemnon, whether 
thou wilt furnish gifts, as is meet, or keep them with thee, [will 
be seen] ; but now let us very quickly be mindful of the contest; 
for it is not fitting to waste time in idle talk,^ nor to delay; 
as a mighty work is yet imdone. But as some one may again 
behold Achilles among the front ranks, destroying the pha- 
lanxea of the Trojans yith his brazen spear, so also let some 
one of you, keeping this in mind, fight with [his] man." 

But him THysses, of many wiles, answering, addressed : 
" Not thus, brave as thou art, O godlike Achilles, urge on the 
sons of the Greeks, fasting, towards Ilium, about to fight with 
the Trojans ; for the conflict will not be for a short time 
only, when once the phalanxes of men shall mingle, and a 
god breathe might into both. But command the Greeks to 
be fed at the ships with food and wine, for this is might and 

' On the servitude of Hercules, see Grote, vol. i. p. 128. 

' /. €. imposed by. 

^ " The parallel implied here is of the havoc occasioned by Hector, 
and the laborious tasks imposed by Eurystheus. Such appears to be the 
force of the particle." — Kennedy. 

* Hesych. : KXoTOTreviiv 7rapa\oyiZ€<r9ai crpayyiveaBau 
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ligoiir. For a man, imrefreshed by food, would not be able 
to fight against [the enemy] all day to the setting sun ; for 
aliboiigh be might desire in his mind to fight, yet his limbs 
gndnally grow languid, and thirst and hunger come upon 
Vm, and his knees fsdl him as he goes. The man, on the 
olher hand, who is satiated with wine and food, fights all day 
irith hostile men, the heart within his breast is daring, nor 
are his limbs at all fiitigued before that all retire from 
battle. But come, dismiss the people, and order a repast 
to be made ready ; and let the king of men, Agamemnon^ 
bnog the gifts into the midst of the assembly, that all the 
QiedES may see them with their eyes, and thou mayest be 
ddighted in thy mind. Let him, moreover, swear an oath 
to thee, standing up among the Greeks, that he has never 
ascended her bed, nor has been mingled with her, as is the 
enskxn, O king, of men and wives ; and to thee thyself, also, 
let the soul within thy breast be placid. Then let him 
nexir conciliate thee by a rich banquet within his tents, that 
thou mayest not have aught wanting of redress. And for the 
fdture, O son of Atreus, thou wilt be more just towards 
aooiher ; for it is by no means unworthy that a king should 
i^^pease a man, when he ' may first have given offence." 

But him the king of men, Agamemnon, in return ad- 
dressed : 

** I rejoice, O son of Laertes, having heard thy speech, for 
with propriety hast thou gone through and enumerated all 
things. These things I am willing to swear, and my mind 
orders me, in presence of a god, nor will I perjure myself. 
Bat let Achilles remain here, at least for a little while, 
thoQ^ hastening to battle, and do all ye others remain as- 
Kmhledy xmtil l£ey bring the gifts from my tent, and we 
sbrike fitithful leagues. To thyself, however, [O Ulysses], I 
give this charge, and order thee, selecting the principal 
youths of all the Greeks, to bear from my ship the gifts, 
u many as we yesterday promised that we should give to 
Achilles^ and to lead [hither] the women. But let Talthy- 
Inns also quickly prepare for me through the wide army of 
the Greeks, a boar to sacrifice to Jove and the sun.'* 

Him answering, swift-footed Achilles then addressed : 

' Understand jSacTcXcvc* 
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« Most glorious son of Atreus, king of men^ Agamemnoo, 
at some other time ought they rather to attend to these 
things, when any cessation of battle hereafter be, and so 
much ardour be not in my bosom : but at present those 
lie mangled, whom Hector, son of Priam, subdued, when 
Jove gave him the glory : but ye urge [them] to food ! 
Now indeed I should excite the sons of the Greeks to fight^ 
£euE(ting, but with the setting sun, to prepare a large sapper, 
after we have revenged our disgrace. Before that neither 
drink nor food shall pass down my throat, my compamoa 
being slain, who lies in my tent, torn with the sharp biaa^ 
turned towards the vestibule, whilst his comrades moom 
around — ^these things axe not a care to my mind, but slaughter 
and bloodshed, and the dreads groans of heroes.*' 

But him much-scheming Ulysses answering, addressed : 

" O Achilles, son of Peleus, by fer the bravest of the Greeks^ 
thou art superior indeed to me, and not a little more valiant 
with the spear, but I indeed excel thee much in prudence; 
because I was bom before thee, and know more : wherefore 
let thy mind be restrained by my words. Soon is there a 
satiety of contest to the men, a most abundant crop of 
whom the brass pours up!On the earth; but the harvest ii 
very small, when Jove, who is the umpire of the battle of 
men, inclines his scales. It is by no means fit that the 
Greeks should lament the dead with the stomach, for in 
great numbers and one upon another are they every day 
falling; when therefore could any one respire fit>m toil! 
But it is necessary to bury him, whosoever may die, having 
a patient mind, weeping for a day.^ But as many as survive 
the hateful combat should be mindfol of drinking and of 
food, in order that we may ever the more ceaselessly contend 
with our enemies, clad as to our bodies in impenetrable brass; 
nor let any of the troops lie by awaiting another exhortation. 
For evilly will that exhortation come upon him, whoever may 
be lefb at the ships of the Greeks ; but advancing in a bod^, 
let us stir up the keen battle against the horse-breaking 
Trojans." 

He said, and chose as his companions the sons of gloiions 
Nestor, and Meges, son of Phyleus, Thoas, and Meriones, 

^ * LibaniuSy Or. ix. in Jalian. : ^Q iroWd xrvyKivricfaQ iirl travrtf SoKpvat 
ovK tTT* yfian Kara to Ittoc, 6\o<pvpfiov tvx&v. See Duport, p. 111. 
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'kjtamedes, son of Creon, and Melanippus ; and they pro- 
ceeded to go towards ihe tent of Agamemnon, son of 
Alzens. Immediately after the word was spoken, and the 
work was perfected. Seven tripods they bore from the 
tent^ which he had promised him, and twenty splendid 
fobletSy and twelve steeds ; and straightway led forth seven 
bkmeleas women, skilled in works, but the eighth was fbir- 
dieeked Briseis. But Ulysses, placing^ ten whole talents of 
gold, led the way, and with him the other youths of the 
Greeks bore the presents, and placed them in the midst 
of the assembly ; but Agamemnon rose up ; and Talthybius, 
fike unto a god in his voice, stood beside the shepherd of the 
people, holding a boar in his hands. Then the son of Atrcus, 
drawing the knife with his hands, which always hung by the 
great scabbard of his sword^ cutting off the forelock of the 
boar, prayed, lifting up his hands to Jove ; but all the Gi*eeks 
art in silence in the same spot, listening in a becomiug manner 
to the king. But praying, ho spoke, looking towards the 
wide heaven : 

** Now first let Jove be witness, the most supreme and 
best of gods^ and Earth, and Sun, and ye Furies, who be- 
neath the earth chastise men, whoever may swear a Mse- 
hood ; never have I laid hands upon the maid Briseis, 
needing her for the sake of the couch, or any other purpose ; 
bat inviolate has she remained in my tents. But if any of 
these things be &Ise, may the gods inflict on me those very 
Rmny distresses which they infiict when men sin 'in swear- 
mg. 

He said, and cut the throat of the boar with the ruth- 
less brass ; which Talthybius, whirling round, cast into the 
mi^iy water of the hoary sea, as food for fishes. But 
Achilles, rising, said among the war-loving Greeks : 

" fibther Jove, certainly thou givest great calamities to 
men ; for never' could Atrides have so thoroughly aroused 
the indignation, in my bosom, nor foolish, led away the girl, 
I being unwiljing, but Jove for some intent wished death 
ahould happen to many Greeks. But now go to the repast, 
tliat we may join battle." 

Thus then' he spoke, and dissolved the assembly m haste.^ 

^ I. e, in the scale, in order to be weighed. 

^ So Od. tiii. 38 : Ooi)v dXeyvvere oatra, t. e. ^oCJ£, Yirg. JEn. iv. 
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'' Most glorious son of Atreus, king of men^ AgaTnan^nfyn^ 
at some other time ought they rather to attend to theee 
things, when any cessation of battle hereafter be, and so 
much ardour be not in my bosom : but at present those 
lie mangled, whom Hector, son of Priam, subdued, when 
Jove gave him the glory : but ye urge [them] to food ! 
Now indeed I should excite the sons of the GreeKs to fight, 
£euE(ting, but with the setting sun, to prepare a large supper, 
after we have revenged our disgrace. Before that neither 
drink nor food shall pass down my throat, my oompanioB 
being slain, who Hes in my tent, torn with the sharp biases 
turned towards the vestibule^ whilst his comrades mourn 
around — ^these things axe not a care to my mind, but slaughter 
and bloodshed, and the dreads groans of heroes.** 

But him much-scheming Ulysses answering, addressed : 

" O Adiilles, son of Peleus, by fer the bravest of the Greeks^ 
thou art superior indeed to me, and not a little more valiant 
with the spear, but I indeed excel thee much in prudence; 
because I was bom before thee, and know more : wherefore 
let thy mind be restrained by my words. Soon is there a 
satiety of contest to the men, a most abundant crop of 
whom the brass pours up!On the earth; but the harvest is 
very small, when Jove, who is the umpire of the battle of 
men, inclines his scales. It is by no means fit that the 
Greeks should lament the dead with the stomach, for in 
great numbers and one upon another are they every daj 
falling; when therefore could any one respire from toil? 
But it is necessary to bury him, whosoever may die, having 
a patient mind, weeping for a day.^ But as many as survive 
the hateful combat should be mindM of drinking and of 
food, in order that we may ever the more ceaselessly contend 
with our enemies, clad as to our bodies in impenetrable brass; 
nor let any of the troops lie by awaiting another exhortation. 
For evilly will that exhortation come upon him, whoever may 
be left at the ships of the Greeks ; but advancing in a body, 
let us stir up the keen battle against the horse-breaking 
Trojans." 

He said, and chose as his companions the sons of glorious 
Nestor, and Meges, son of Phyleus, Thoas, and Meziones, 

* Libanius, Or. ix. in Jalian. : ^Q TroWd <yvyKivri<yac Itti rravTif Soucpvat 
ovK iir* rifiaTi Kard, to frroc, 6\o<pvpfiov rvx<'iV' See Duport, p. 111. 
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LyeomedeSy son of Creon, and Melanippus ; and they pro- 
ceeded to go towards tJie tent of Agamemnon, son of 
Aixens. Immediately after the word was spoken, and the 
work was perfected. Seven tripods they bore from the 
tent, which he had promised him, and twenty splendid 
gohletSy and twelve steeds ; and straightway led forth seven 
blameleas women, skilled in works, but the eighth was faiiv 
dieeked Bnseiis. But Ulysses, placing^ ten whole talents of 
gdd, led the way, and with him the other youths of the 
Greeks bore the presents, and placed them in the midst 
of ^e assembly ; but Agamemnon rose up ; and Talthybius, 
fike unto a god in his voice, stood beside the shepherd of the 
people, holding a boar in his hands. Then the son of Atreus, 
drawing the knife with his hands, which always hung by the 
great acabbazd of his sword, cutting off the forelock of the 
boar, prayed, lifting up his hands to Jove ; but all the Greeks 
aat in silence in the same spot, listening in a becoming manner 
to the king. But praying, he spoke, looking towards the 
wide heaven : 

" Now fijnst let Jove be witness, the most supreme and 
beat of gods, and Earth, and Sun, and ye Furies, who be- 
neath the earth chastiy6e men, whoever may swear a fa^lse- 
hood ; never have 1/ laid hands upon the maid Briseius, 
needing her for the sate of the couch, or any other purpose ; 
but inviolate has shes/ remained in my tents. But if any of 
these things be &laeJ may the gods inflict on me those very 
Biany dis^sses which they inflict when men sin in swear- 
mg. 

He said, and cdi the throat of the boar with the ruth- 
less brass ; which/Talthybius, whirling round, cast into the 
mi^ty water oB the hoary sea, as food for fishes. But 
Achilles, rising, gfoid among the war-loving Greeks : 

" O fibther Jo^e, certainly thou givest great calamities to 
men ; for neve^ could Atrides have so thoroughly aroused 
the indignatio^in my bosom, nor foolish, led away the girl, 
I being unwiUing, but Jove for some intent wished death 
should happenf to many Greeks. But now go to the repast, 
that we may^oin battle." 

Thus theiy he spoke, and dissolved the assembly in haste.^ 

scale, in order to be weighed. 
38 :, eorjv dkeyvviTB ^atra, i. e. ^odg, Virg. JEn. iv. 



' J. e. in th4 s 
2 So Od.yiii. 
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They indeed were separated, each to his own ship } hi 
magnanimous Myrmidons were occupied ahout the gifi;f 
beauring them, went to the ship of godlike Achilles. ' 
they laid up in the tents, and placed the women in i 
but the illustrious attendants drove the horses to the 
But afberwards Briseis, like unto golden Venus, whe 
beheld Fatroclus lacerated with the sharp spear, thr 
herself about him, wept aloud, and with her hands to: 
breast and tender neck, and fair countenance.^ The 
woman, like unto the goddesses, weeping, said : 

" O Fatroclus ! most dear to my wretched soul, I lef 
indeed alive, departing from my tent, but now retun 
find thee dead, O chiefbain of the people ! How in m 
evil ever succeeds evil. The hero indeed to whom my 
and venerable mother had given me,^ I saw pierced wi 
sharp brass before the city; and three beloved br 
whom the same mother had brought forth to me, aQ 
on the destructive day. Nevertheless, thou didst not 
me to weep, when swift Achilles slew my husband, aj 
waste the city of divine M ynes, but thou saidst thou ^ 
render me the wedded wife^ of noble Achilles, lead me 
ships to Phthia, and prepare the nuptial feast among 
Myrmidons. Therefore do I insatial^ly lament thee 
being ever gentle." 

Thus she spoke, weeping ; and the Women lament 
Patroclus, as a pretext, but [really] esuch for her o^ 
And around him (Achilles) were collected the elders 
Greeks, entreating him to take refreshme^pt ; but he, 
ing, refused : 

" I entreat [you], if any of my beloved ^mpa ons 
be obedient to me, bid me not satiate my hWrt with f 

226: ** Celeres defer mea dicta per auras/' which iSerrins int 
" celer, vel celeriter." \ 

* On these ancient signs of lamentation cf. Virg. ^n\ It. 672 ; ] 
Silius, viii. 153 ; Tusc. Queest. iii. 26. JEsch. Cho^h. 22 : 
irapiftQ (^oivioig afivypLo'i(;, Eur. Hel. 1098: Uapydiyx owva 
IfiiaXd xpooc* Orest. 950 : TiOiitra \£vk6v ovvxa Sid iULpritom 
Trjpbv arav, Artemidor. i. *Ev toiq irkvOeai Xd^tovTai f^S ""o/ 
&v9p(OTroi, See Comm. on Petron. cxi. 

' The consent of both parents was necessary to a contract of mi 
See Feith, Antiq. Horn. ii. 13, 3. 

' She appears to have been, at present, only betrothed. 
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c, siiLce heavy grief liath invaded me ; but I will wait 
ely till the setting sun, and will endure.** 
i saying, he dismissed the other kings : but two sons of 
(US remained ; and noble Ulysses, Nestor, Idomeneus, 
the aged knight Phoenix, constantly endeavouring to 
^t him sorrowing ; nor was he at all delighted, before 
lould enter the mouth ^ of bloody war. But remember- 
Potroclus], he frequently heaved [a sigh], and said : 
Surely once, thou too, O unhappy one ! dearest of my 
>anions, wouldst thyself have set before me a plentiful 
, within my tent, speedily and diligently, when the 
iks hastened to make tearfiil war upon the horse-break- 
Drojans. But now thou liest mangled ; but my heart is 
xmt drink and food, though they are within, from regret 
.bee ; for I could not suffer anything worse, not even if 
)re to hear of my father being dead, who now perhaps 
8 the tender tecu* in Phthia from the want of such a 

while I, in a foreign people, wage war against the 
ftEus, for ^e sake of detested Helen : or him, my be- 
d son, who is nurtured for me at Scyros, if indeed he 

lives, godlike Neoptolemus. For formerly the mind 
lin my bbsom hoped that I alone should perish here in 

f, &r from steed-nourishing Argos, and that thou shouldst 
m to Phthia, that thou mightst lead back my son in 

black ship from Scyros, and mightst show him every- 

g, my property, my servants, and my great, lofby-domed 
ie. For now I suppose that Peleus is either totally 
iSised, or that he, barely aUve, jsuffers pain frY>m hatefiil 
age, and that he is continually expecting bad news re- 
sting me, when he shall hear of my being dead.** 

huB he spoke, weeping ; and the elders also groaned, re- 
abering, each of them, the things which they had left in 
r dwellings. But the son of Saturn felt compassion, 
ng them weeping, and immediately to Minerva addressed 
^d words : 

daughter mine, thou entirely now desertest thy valiant 
9. Is Achilles then no longer at all a care to thee in thy 
kd t He himself is sitting before his lofby-beaked ships, 

So Bnnias, p. 128. Hessel. : '* Belli ferratos posteis portasqne re* 
t." Virg. iEn. i. 298 : *' Claudentor belli portw." Stat. Theb. v. 
: ** Movet ostia belU." 
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bewailing his dear companion ; while the others have 
to a banquet ; but he is unrefreshed and unjfed. Gk>, i 
fore, instil into his breast nectar and delightful ami 
that hunger may come not upon him.** 

Se saying, he urged on Minerva^ who was before * 
But she, like unto a broad-winged, shrill-yoiced harpy, 1 
down &om the heavens through the air. The Greeks, 
ever, were then arming themselves throughout the 
when she instilled into the bosom of Achilles necta 
delightful ambrosia, that unpleasant hanger mighi 
come upon his limbs. Gdien she went to the solid nu 
of her powerful sire, and they, apart, poured forth 
the swift ships. 

And as when thick snow-flakes fly down from-Jov 
neath the force of the cold, air-dearing Boreas ; so &o: 
ships were borne out crowded helmets, shining bri^tl] 
boffied shields, strong^cavitied corslets, and ashen s 
But the sheen reached to heaven, and all the earth a 
smiled beneath the splendour of the brass ; and a tran 
of the feet of men arose beneath. In the midst 
Achilles was armed, and there was a :gnashing o 
teeth, and his eyes shone like a blaze of fire; but 
lerable grief entered his heart within hiin^ and, en 
against the Trojans, he put on the gifbs of the god, 
Yulcan, tolling, had &brieated for him. First aroui 
legs he placed iJie beautiful greaves, joined with silver ( 
next he put on the corslet round his breast, and susp 
£rom his shoulders the brazen, silver-studded sword ; tii 
seized the shield, large and solid, the sheen of which w< 
a great distance, as of the moon.^ And as when fixx 
sea the blaze of a burning fire shines to mariners, wh 
lit alofb amongst the mountains in a solitary place ; bx 
storm bears them against their inclination away from 
fiiends over the fishy deep ; so from the shield of Ac 
beautiful and skilfdlly made, the brightness reached th< 
But raising it, he placed the strong helmet upon his ] 



' Milton, P. L. i. 284 : 

'' his pondVous shield 

Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round. 
Behind him cast ; the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon.'' 
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and the helmet, crested with horse-hair, shone like a star ; 
and the golden tofts which Yulcan had dif^ised thick around 
the cone were shaken. Then noble Achilles tried himself in 
his arms if they would fit him, and if his &ir limbs would 
move freely in them; but they were like wings to him, and 
lifted up the shepherd of the people. And £rom its sheath 
he drew forth his paternal spear, heavy, great, and stout, 
which no other of the Greeks was able to brandish, but 
Achilles alone knew how to hurl it — a Pelian ash, which 
Chiron had cut for his father from the top of Pelion, to be a 
destruction to heroes. But Automedon and Alcimus, har- 
nessing the steeds, yoked them ; and beautiful collars were 
iq)on them. They put the bridles into their jaws, and drew 
Imck the reins towards the well-glued car, when Automedon, 
seizing the shining lash, fitted to his hand, leaped into the 
car; Achilles, armed for battle, mounted behind him, glitter- 
ing in his armour like the shining sun ; and terribly he gave 
oonunand to the horses of his sire : 

'^Xanthusf, and Balius, illustrious ofispring of Fodarges, 
resolve now in a different manner to bring back your cha- 
rioteer in safety to the body of the Greeks, after we are 
satiated with battle, nor leave him there dead, like Patro- 
dus." 

But firom beneath the yoke, Xanthus, his swift-footed 
steed, addressed him, and immediately hung down his head, 
and his whole mane, drooping from the ring which was near 
the yoke, reached the ground. But the white-armed goddess 
Juno gave him the power of speech : 

"Now, at least, we will bear thee safe, O impetuous Achilles : 

hat the &.tal day draws nigh to thee; nor are we to blame, 

hat a mighty deity and violent destiny. For not by our 

laziness, or sloth, have the Trojans stripped the armour 

from the shoulders of Patroclus; but the bravest of the gods, 

irhom fidr-haired Latona brought forth, slew him among the 

front ranks, and gave glory to Hector. And [though] we 

can run even with the blast of Zephyrus, which they say is 

the most fleet, yet to thyself it is fated that thou shouldst be 

violently subdued by a god and a man." 

Of him, having thus spoken, the Furies restrained the 
Voice : but him swift-footed Achilles, greatly indignant, ad- 
i^ssed: 
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** O Xjuitliii8» why dost thou predict my death to 
;^or tt is not at aU neoessary for thee. Well do 1 1 
that it is my &te to perish here, far away froi 
fiidier and mother. Nevertheless I will not cease ] 
Trojans are abundantly satiated with war." 
He ^poke;, and shoating amongst the front ranks, di] 
his solid-lKXxfed steeds. 
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ARGUMENT. 

JoTe permits the godi to join in the hattle, and they take their respective 
places on either side. JSneas engages Achilles, bat is rescued by Nep- 
tune. Hector, in revenge for the death of his brother Polydorus, also 
attacks Achilles, and is only saved from death by the intervention of 
Apollo. Achilles then slays many Trojans. 

Thus aroimd thee, O son of Peleus, were the Achseans armedy 
insatiable in %ht, beside their crooked ships; and the Tro- 
jans, on the other side, on the acclivity^ of the plain. But 
Jove ordered Themis to summon the gods to an assembly, 
fp(Mn the top of many-valleyed Olympus, and she, going round, 
ordered them to proceed to the palace of Jove. Nor was any 
one of the rivers absent, save Oceanus, nor of the nymphs 
vho inhabit the pleasant groves and springs of rivers, and 
the grassy meads. Then, coming to the habitation of cloud- 
compelling Jove, they sat down upon shining polished 
bendh.es, which Vulcan with cunning skill had made for 
&ther Jove. Thus were they assembled within the palace of 
Jove : nor did Neptune disobey the goddess, but he came to 
them from the sea. Then he sat in the midst, and inquired 
the design of Jove : 

" Why again, O hurler of the glowing lightning, hast thou 
siunmoned the gods to an assembly] Dost thou deliberate 
anything respecting the Trojans and Greeks? For now their 
combat and the battle are on the point of being kindled." 
But hJTn cloud-compelling Jove answering, addressed : 
"Thou knowest, O earth-shaker, my design within my 
breast, [and] for whose sake I have assembled you ; for 
though about to perish, they are a care to me. I will, how- 
ever, remain sitting on the top of Olympus, whence looking, 

1 See X. 160 ; xi. 56. 
2b 
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« O Xanthus, why dost thou predict my deatli to n 
For it is not at all necessary for thee. Well do I mji 
know that it is my fate to perish here, &r away from : 
dear father and mother. Neyertheless I will not cease befl 
the Trojans are abundantly satiated with war." 

He spoke, and shouting amongst the front ranks^ dired 
on his solid-hoofed steeds. 
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wound thee, O son of Pelens, were the Achseans armed^ 
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1 See X. 160 ; xi. 56. 
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I shall delight my soul; but depart the rest of you, that j( 
may go to the Trojans and Greeks. Give aid to both, accord 
ing as is the inclination of eacL For if Achilles alone shal 
fight against the Trojans, they will not even for a little sus 
tain the swift-footed son of Peleus. Formerly even beholding 
him, they fled terrified ; but now when he is grievously ei 
raged in his mind on account of his companion, I fear lest h 
overthrow the wall, even contrary to fitte." 

Thus spoke Satumian Jove, and he stirred up the unyielding 
contest; and the gods hastened to proceed to the battl< 
having discordant minds. Juno, indeed, and Pallas Miners 
[went] to the assemblage of the ships, as well as earti 
shaking Neptune, and useful Mercury, who excelled in 
prudent mind, with whom went Yulcan, looking savage i 
his might, limping, and imder him his weak limbs move 
with all their force. But to the Trojans [went] crest-tosaii] 
Mars, and with him unshorn Phoebus,^ and Diana^ delightii 
in archery, Latona^ Xanthus, and laughter-loving Venus. I 
long as the gods were apart from mortal m«Q, so long t] 
Greeks were greatly elated, because Achilles apx)eared, &ur ] 
had long abstained from the dire battle ; and a violent trenk 
came upon the Trojans, upon each of them as to their liml: 
fearing because they beheld the swift-footed son of Peleus gli 
tering in arms, equal to man-slaughtering Mars. But aJ^ 
the Olympians had come to the crowd of men, then aroi 
fierce Contention, the exciter of the people, and Minen 
shouted, sometimes standing beside the trendi, outside the wa 
at other times she loudly shouted along the echoing shore 
But Mars yelled aloud on the other side, like unto a dai 
whirlwind, keenly animating the Trojans from the lofty cit 
at other times running along the Simo'is over Callicolone.^ 

1 Buttm. LexU. p. 406, 3 : '' The adjective (iXiaerroct UtenQly tm^oii 
infff vnyieldinff, not to be tumedy became the epithet of a violent, uncoi 
trollable, incessant tumult, battle, lamentation, &c., as at II. M. 471 
B. 797 ; Q. 760 ; and as an adverb at Q. 549." 

* Hor. Od. i. xzii. 2: ** Intonsum, pueri, dicite Cynthiom." Tibu 
L 4, 37 : ** Soils setema est Phoebo, Bacchoque juventa : banc deoet intoi 
sus crinis utrumque Deum." Various reasons are assigned for this; son 
as, ** quia occidendo et renascendo semper est juvenior," Folgen 
Myth. i. 17; or, ^* quod ipse sit sol, et sol ignis est, qui nunqua 
senescit,'' Lutat. on Stat. Theb. i. 694. The inhabitants of Hieropoli 
however, worshipped a bearded Apollo. — Macr. Sat. i. 17. 
«. ' A rising ground which lay on the road from Troy towards the set 
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Thus the blessed gods^ inciting both sides, engaged, and 
among them made severe contention to break out. But 
(beadfully from above thundered the father of gods and men ; 
whilst beneath Neptune shook the boundless earth and the 
My summits of the mountains. The roots and all the sum- 
mits of many-iilled Ida were shaken, and the city of the 
Trojans^ and the ships of the Greeks. Pluto himself king of 
the nether world, trembled beneath, and leaped up &om his 
throne, terrifie(^ and shouted aloud, lest earth>shaking Nep 
tnne should rend asunder the earth over him, and disclose to 
moortalB and immortals his mansions, terrible, squalid, which 
even the gods loathe. So great a txmiult arose from the gods 
engaging in combat. A^inst king Neptune, indeed, stood 
Phcebus Apollo, having his winged shafts, and against Mars 
the azure-eyed goddess Minerva. Opposed to Juno stood the 
goddess of the golden bow, huntress Diana, rejoicing in 
archery, the sister of Apollo; and opposite Latona, the pre- 
flover,^ useful Mercury. Against Y vdcan also was the great 
deep-eddying river, which the gods call Xanthus, and men 
the Soamander. 

Thus indeed gods went against gods; but Achilles chiefly 
longed to penetrate through the crowd against Hector, the 
son of Priam; for with h£ blood his mind particularly or- 
dered him to satiate Mars, the invincible warrior. But 
Apollo, exciter of troops, immediately aroused u^Sneas against 
liie son of Peleus, and infused into him strong courage. And 
he likened himself in voice to Lycaon, the son of Priam, and 
having likened himself to him, Apollo, the son of Jove, 
said: 

" O ^^Ineas, counsellor of the Trojans, where are thy threats 
which, whilst carousing, thou didst promise to the leaders of 
the Trojans, that thou wouldst fight against Achilles, the son 
of Peleus?" 

But him .^Sneas, answering, addressed in turn : 

"Son of Priam, why dost thou order me, not wishing it, 

coast, on the other Bide of the Simois, commanding the entire plain. 
Hence it is the rendezvous of the gods who fiivoured the Trojans. 

* We find a collateral verb aiuKtlv — valerCf in ^sch. Eum. 36. 
Apollon. Lex. p. 752 ; Hesych. t. ii. p. 1334, derive ffStKioQ from 
vuoioiKOCt the former connecting it with kptovvioQf 6 ftiydXiog 6vi<7K<i)v, 
TovT* i«rr< dipsXdv, 

2b2 
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these things, to fight against magnanimous Felidesi 
shall I not now for the first time stand against swift- 
Achilles, but already^ on another occasion, he chased m 
his spear from Ida, when he attacked our cattle, an 
waste Lymessos and Pedasus : but Jove preserved m 
excited my strength and nimble limbs. Certainly I 
have been subdued beneath the hands of Achilles, ai 
nerva^ who, preceding, gave him victory, and encourag( 
to day the Lelegans and Trojans with his brazen 
Wherefore it is not possible that a man should fight i 
AchiUes, because one of the gods is ever beside hii 
averts destruction. Besides, also, his weapon files dire 
stops before it has pierced through human flesh ; th( 
the deity would extend an equal scale of victory, nc 
easily would he conquer me, although he boasts himsel 
all brazen." 

But him again king Apollo, the son of Jove, addresi 

" But do thou also pray, O hero, to the immortal gc 
they say that thou too art sprung from Yenns, the da 
of Jove, but he from an inferior goddess; for the one i 
Jove, and the other from the aged sea-god. But diw 
invincible brass right against him, nor let him at al 
thee by haughty words and threats." 

Thus saying, he breathed great courage into the sh< 
of the people; and he advanced through the fix)nt 
accoutred in shining brass. Nor did the son of A 
escape the notice of white-armed Juno, going against i 
of Peleus through the ranks of men; but, calling tl 
together, she addressed them : 

" Consider now, both Neptune and Minerya^ in your 
how these things shall be. This w^neas, accoutred in e 
brass, has advanced against the son of Pelexis; and I 
Apollo has urged him on. But come, let usj, howeve 
him back again ; or let some one of us stand liy Achill 
give him great strength, nor let him at all ybe want 
courage; that he may know that the mightiest of t 
mortals love him ; and that those, on the contrary, ar 
who hitherto avert war and slaughter from ifche T 
But we have all come down from Olympus, abou\fc to j 
pate in this battle, lest he should suffer anything \amo 
Tz'ojans to-day; but hereafter he shall suffer thosdj ihi 
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nuuij as Fate at hifl birth woye in his thread [of destiiiy],i 
to lum, what time his mother brought him forth. But if 
Achilles shall not learn these things from the yoice of a god, 
he will afterwards be afraid when any god comes against him 
id battle; for the gods, when made manifest, are terrible to 
be seen manifestly."^ 
But her then earth-shaking Neptime answered : 
^ Juno, be not beyond reason enraged ; nor is it at all 
neoesBary. I, indeed, would not desire that we should engage 
the other gods in a battle, since we are much more poweil^ ^ 
Baiher let us, going out of the way, sit down upon a place of 
obaervation,^ but the war shall be a care to mortals. But if 
MJars shall begin the combat, or Apollo, or shall restrain 
Afihilles^ and not suffer him to fight, then immediately shall 
the strife of contention there arise to us ; and I think that 
9^j9 having very speedily decided it, will return to Olympus, 
and mix with the assembly of other gods, violently subdued 
by necessity under our hands.'* 

. Thus then having spoken, the azure-haired [god] led the 
way to the lofty moimd-raised wall of divine Hercules, which 
the Trojans and Pallas Minerva had made, that, flying, he 
might escape from the sea-monster, when pursued from the 
ahOTe to the plain. There then Neptune sat down, and the 
other gods, and drew an indissoluble cloud around their 
■boulders ; whilst on the other side they sat upon the tops of 
CUficolone, around thee, O archer Apollo, and Mars, the sacker 
of cities. Thus they sat on both sides, planning designs, yet 
both were unwilling to commence grievous war ; but Jove, 
■itting aloft, cheered them on. All the plain, however, was 

> See Duport, p. 114. On the web woven by the Fates for man's life, 
ise Vlrg. Ed. iv. 46 ; Catullus, Iziv. 328. But this passage of Homer 
tnms to imply the andent notion, that the Fates might be delayed, but 
meftr set aside. Cf. Nemes. de Nat. Horn. i. 36 ; Censorin. de die Nat. 
xir. ; SexT. on JEn, vii. 398. 

• Decs manifesto in lumine vidi." — Virg. JEn. iv. 358. On the belief 
Hbalt the sight of a god was attended with danger, cf. Liv. i. xvi. where 
^roculiis beseeches the apparition of Romulus '* ut contra iutueri fas 
«|Rt." See intpp. on Exod. xxxiii. 20 ; Judges xiii. 22. 

' I am half inclined to condemn this verse as spurious, with Ernest! . 
It is wanting in MS. Lips, and ed. Rom., and does not appear to have 
bem read by Eustathius. 

* Compare the ** Contemplantes ** of Lncan, sub init., where the gods 
•Mk a similar place of obserTation. 
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filled with them, and glittered with the brass oi men and 
horses^ and the earth echoed under the &et of them mahuQC 
together. But two heroes, by hr the most valiant, adyanoed 
towards [each other] into the midst of both armies, eager to 
fight, — .^aeaa, the son of Anchises, and noble AchiUes. And 
first .MneaSy threatening, advanced, nodding with his strong 
casque ; and before his breast he held his impetuous shield, 
and shook his brazen spear. But on the other side Pelides 
rushed against him like a destructive lion, which men assem- 
bled together, a whole village, are anxious to kilL He^ ho^ 
ever, at first despising them, proceeds ; but when some one 
of vigorous youths has wounded him with a dart, yawning, 
he collects himself [for a spring],^ and the foam arises romid 
his teeth, and his valiant soul groans within his breast^ and 
he lashes his sides and thighs on both sides with his tail, and 
rouses himself to battle ; then, grimly glaring, be is borne 
straight on by his strength, if he can kill some of the men, 
or is himself destroyed in the first crowd. Thus did his 
might and noble soul urge Achilles to go against magnani- 
mous u^EIneas. But when now, advancing, &ey appr<Mched 
each other, swifb-footed, noble Achilles first addr^K^ the 
other : 

"Why, JEneas, coming through so great a length of 
crowd, dost thou stand against me 1 Does then thy seed 
urge thee to fight with me, hoping that thou wilt govern 
the horse-breaking Trojans in the place^ of Priam? Yet 
even if thou shalt slay me, not thus will Priam place this 
reward in thy hand : for he has sons j and he is himself 
steady, nor inconstant. Or, if thou slayest me, have the 
Trojans cut off for thee an enclosure^ of soil surpassing 
others, suited to vines and the plough, that thou mayeat 
cultivate it ? Still I hope thou wilt effect it with difficulty.. 
For I think I have at some other time put thee to flight 
with my spear. Dost thou not remember when I impe- 
tuously drove thee, when alone, fix>m the oxen, with rapid 

' So dXelg in xv. 403. ** It is also used in the same way of a warrior, 
who, whilst he is preparing to rush on his enemy, or expecting his attack, 
draws himself up together, or, as we say, puts himself in an attitade of 
attack or defence." — Buttm. Lexil. p. 258. 

^ 'AvtI ttIq Baffikiiag is Gaza's correct paraphrase. 

^ Cf. vi. 194. 
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n the Idsean mountains ? Then indeed thou didst 
-n round while flyings but didst escape thenoe into 
3 ; but I wasted it^ having attacked it with the aid 
va and father Jove. The women also I led away 
having taken away their day of freedom ; but Jove 
other gods preserved thee. However, I do not 
ey will protect thee now, as thou castest in thy 
at I exhort thee, retiring, to go into the orowd, 
id against me, before thou suffer some evil; 
s] a fool [who] knows a thing [only] when it is 

m j^Elneas answered in turn, and said : 
lot think, O son of Peleus, to affiight me, like an 
y, with words ; since I also well know how to utter 
eats aod reproaches. But we know each other's 

we know our parents, hearing the words of mortal 
y since uttered ; although by sight, indeed, neither 
11 know mine, nor I thine. They say, indeed, that 

the offspring of renowned Peleus, and of thy 
Thetis, the fair-haired sea-nymph ; whereas I boast 
» be sprung from magnanimous Anchises, and Venus 
)ther. Of these the one or the other shall this day 
heir beloved son ; for I think we shall not return 
5 battle thus separated by childish words. But if 
[rest to be taught these matters, that thou mayest 
w our race (for many men know it), doud-compeUing 
leed £rst begat Dardanus.^ And he built Dar- 
c sacred Bium, the city of articulate-speaking men, 
Eis yet bmlt in the plain, and they still dwelt at the 
lany-iilled Ida. Dardanus again begat a son, king 
nius, who was then the richest of mortal men; 
iree thousand mares pastured through the marsh, 

in their tender foals. Boreas, however, was ena- 
)f some of these when pasturing, and having likened 
bo an azure-maned steed, covered them ; and they, 
J pregnant, brought forth twelve female foals ; which 
ey bounded upon the fruitful earth, ran over the 

irdanus, the eponyraus of Dardania, see Grote, vol. i. p. 387, 
kvholc legend of Troy is admirably discussed. Cf. Virg. ^n. i. 
67, where the Roman poet has made use of Homer, in tracing 
e of -^neas to Jove. 
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highest fruit of the stalks of com, nor did thej break them:^ 
but when they sported over the broad back of the ooen^ 
they ran along the sur£Eice of the ridge of the hoary sea. Boi 
Erichthonius begat Tros, kmg of the Trcgans. Erom Troi 
again were descended three illustrious sons, ILus^ AB8aEaca% 
and godlike Gan3miede, who indeed was the handsomest of 
mortal men ; and whom the gods caught up inta heaven, to 
pour out wine for Jove,^ that, on account of his beauty, hi 
might be with the immortals. Bus again begat his renoiOMd 
son Laomedon ; but Laomedon begat Tithonus and Priam, 
Lampus, Clytius, and Hicetaon, a branch of Mars ; and As- 
saracus Capys, who also begat his son Anchises. But An- 
chises begat me, and Priam noble Hector. Of this race and i 
blood do I boast myself to be. But Jove increaaes and di* ] 
minishes valour to men, as he pleases ; for he is the mosi ; 
powerful of all. But come, let us no longer talk of these i 
things, like little boys, standing in the middle combat of the j 
strife. For it is possible for both to utter very many re- I 
preaches, so that a hundred-oared galley ^ would not contain 
the burthen ; for the language of mortals is voluble,"^ and the 
discourses in it numerous and varied : and vast is the distri- 
bution* of words here and there. Whatsoever word thoa 
mayest speak, such also wilt thou hear. But what need is 
there to us of disputes and railing, that we should quarrel 
with each other like women, who, being angry with a soul- 
destroying strife, proceeding into the middle of the way, chide 
each other with many things true and not true : for rage 
also suggests those things?^ With words, however, thou 
shalt not turn me, courageous, from my valour, before thou 
fightest against me with thy brass; but come, quickly let 
us make trial of each other with brazen spears." 

He spoke, and hurled his brazen spear against the dreadfol 
shield, terrible [to be seen], and the huge buckler resounded 

* This hyperbole has been emulated by numberless poets. Cf. Oppian, 
Cyn.i. 231 ; Apollon. Rh. i. 183 ; Quintus Calab. viii. 156 ; Virg. JEn. 
Tii. 808 ; Claudian in 3rd Cons. Hon. i. 97. 

« Cf. Pindar, Ol. i. 69, and Serv. on Mn. i. 32. 
^ Compare the Latin phrase, *' plaustra convitiorum,'' and Daport, 
p. 116. 

* DrpsTrr^ — vypcL Kai tvXvyiffrog. — Eustath. 

^ No/ioc, ivivkfifiaig 10* eKCLTepa. — Eustath. See Kennedy. 

^ ** I, e. prompts to utter all sorts of things, true and fidae."— Oxf. Tr. 
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iridi the stroke of the javelin. But the son of Peleus, 
aknoed, held the shield from him with his strong hand, for 
he supposed that the long spear of great-hearted ./Eneas 
would easily penetrate ; foolifdbi ! nor did he reflect in his 
Bind and soul, that the glorious gifts of the gods are not easy 
to he suhdued hy mortal men, nor to yield. Nor then did 
the heavy spear of warlike .^Eneas penetrate the shield ; but 
tiie gold stopped it, the gift of the god. It penetrated, how- 
ever, through two folds, but there were still three ; since 
Yulcan had drawn five folds over it, two brazen, two inside 
of tin, and one golden; in which the brazen spear was 
stopped. But Achilles next sent forth his long-shadowed 
tpeoT, and struck against the shield of .^Eneas, equal on all 
sides, at the outside edge, where the thinnest brass ran round 
it, and the ox-hide was thinnest upon it ; but the Pelian ash 
broke through, and the shield was crushed by it. But 
.^Bneas crouched,^ and being terrified, held the shield &om 
him j whilst the spear [pas^g] over his back, stuck in the 
earth eager [to go on], for it had burst through both orbs of 
the mighty ^ shield. But he, haying escaped the long spear, 
stood still, but immoderate sadness was poured over his eyes, 
terrified, because the weapon had stuck so near him. But 
A«*iUes eagerly sprang upon Mm, drawing his sharp sword, 
and shouting dreadfiilly. Then w^neas seized in his hand a 
stone, a great weight, which not two men could bear, such as 
men now are ; but he, though alone, easily wielded it. Then 
indeed had .^Eneas smitten him, rushing on, with the stone, 
either upon the helmet or the shield, which kept off grievous 
destruction from him ; and Pelides, in close fight, had taken 
away his life with the sword, had not earth-shaking Neptune 
quickly perceived it, and immediately addressed this speech 
to the immortal gods : 

" Ye gods ! certainly there now is grief to me, on account 
of magnanimous -^Eneas,^ who will quickly descend to Hades, 
subdued by the son of Peleus, foolish, being persuaded by the 
words of fer-darting Apollo ; nor can he by any means avert '^ 

* See on ver. 168. 

* Cf. Buttm. Lexa. p. 83. The Schol. and Hesych. t. i. p. 296, 
interpret it '* man-encircling." 

' The remarks of Grote, vol. i. p. 428, 8qq. on the character and posi- 
tion of JEtueoB throughout the Iliad, deserve much attention. 

* ** The examples of xpatcrfiEtv are frequent enough in Homer to 
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sad destmction from him. But why now should this gaSHb- 
lees ' man su£fer evils gratuitously, on aooount of sorrows doe 
to others, for he always presents gifts agreeable to the godi 
who inhabit the wide heaven ? But come, let us withdraw 
liim from death, lest even the son of Saturn be angry, if 
indeed Achilles slay this man : moreover, it is &ted that Im 
should escape, that the race of Dardanus, whom Jove loved 
above all the children that were descended from him and 
mortal women, may not perish without offifpring^ and become 
extinct For already hath the son of Saturn hated the race 
of Priam, and the might of j^neas shall now rule over the 
Trojans, aad the sons of his sons, who may be bom in afte^ 
times." ■ 

But him large-eyed venerable Juno then answered : ! 

" O earth-shaker ! do thou thyself reflect vdthin thy mind, -' 
with respect to u3Eneas, whether thou wilt withdraw him, or 
safler him, being brave, to be subdued by Achilles, the son of j 
Peleus. For already we two, I and Pallas Minerva^ have ' 
sworn many oaths amongst all the immortals^ that we will 
never help to avert the evil day from the Trojans, not even , 
when all Troy, flred, shall bum with consaming flame, and 
the warlike sons of the Greeks fire it." 

But when earth-shaking Neptune heard this, he hastened 
to go through the battle and the clash of spears ; and came 
where were -ZEneas and renowned Achilles. And imme- 
diately he shed a darkness upon the eyes of Achillee^ 
son of Peleus, and he drew out the a^en spear, well 
goarded with brass, from the shield of magnanimons 
JBneas ; and laid it before the feet of AchiUes, and pushed on 
JEmeas, lifting him high up from the groimd. But .^^BlneaB 
leaped over many ranks of men and many of horses, impelled 
by the hand of the god, and came to the rear of the troubled 
fight, where the Caucones were arrayed for war. But very 
near him came earth-shaking Neptune, and addressing him, 
spoke winged words : 

enable ns safely to assert, from a comparison of them, that it never has 
(at least in his writings) the more general meaning of to be useful, to help, 

but, without an exception, the more definite sense of to ward qff^ by 

examining passages we find, that even where no accusative is expressed, 
the evil to be warded off may always be inferred firom the oontezt."— 
Buttm. Lexil. p. 542. / 

* He had wished to restore Helen. See liv. i. 1. 
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*f .^jneaSy which of the gods commanded thee, thtis mad, 
te eombat against Achilles, who is at once more yaliant than 
ibmi^ and more dear to the immortals ? But retire whenever 
then sh&lt be opposed to him, lest, even contrary to fate, 
tiioa arrive at the habitation of Pluto. But when Achilles 
dull have attained his death and destiny, then again, being 
ccKnfident, fight among the front ranks, because no other of 
the Greeks shall slay thee." 

So saying, he left him there, when he had told him all, 
and immediately afterwards dissipated the thick darkness 
fiom the eyes of Achilles, and he then saw very clearly with 
Ids eyes; whereupon groaning, he addressed his magnanimous 
sool:- 

** Ye gods ! certainly I behold this^ a great marvel with 
mine eyes. The spear indeed lies upon the groimd, nor do 
I at all perceive iSoB man at whom I hurled it, desiring to 
kill hinL Undoubtedly .^^Elneas, too, was dear to the immor- 
tal gods, although I supposed that he boasted thus idly. Let 
hun go ; there will be no spirit in him hereaffcer to make 
tnal of me, who even now rejoicing, has escaped from death. 
But come, having encouraged the warlike Greeks, I will 
make trial of the other Trojans, going against them.** 

He spoke, and sprang into the ranks, and cheered on 
every man : 

" No longer now stand off from the Trojans, O noble 
Greeks, but on ! let man advance against man, and let him 
be eager to engage. Difficult is it for me, although being 
valiant, to attack so many waniors^ and to fight with them 
alL Not even Mars, who is an immortal god, nor yet Mi- 
nerva,, could charge and toil against the force of such a 
conflict. Tet whatever I can do with hands, with feet, 
and with strength, I declare that I wiU no longer be remiss, 
not ever so little ; but I will go right through their line, nor 
do I think that any Trojan wUl rejoice, whoever may come 
near my javelin." 

Thus he spoke, encouraging them ; but iQustrious Hector, 
upbraiding, animated the Trojans, and said that he would go 
against Achilles : 

" Ye magnanimous Trojans, fear not the son of Peleus. 
I, too, could fight with words even with the immortals, but 
with the spear it is difficult, for they are &r more powerful. 
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Nor shall AchiUes give effect to all his words; but one part 
he shall fulfil, and the other leave half imperfect. Agamsk 
him -will I go, even though he were like to fire as to hk 
hands ; and to shining iron, as to his might.** 

Thus he spoke, inciting them ; but tiie Trojans oppoate, 
quickly raised their spears; their strength was mmgLed 
together, and a shout arose. Then also Phoabus Apollo^ 
standing near, addressed Hector : 

'' Hector, do not at all fight in the van with Ajchilles, but 
receive him in the crowd, and from the tumult, lest by any 
chance he hit thee, or strike thee with the sword in c1ob& 
combat." 

Thus he spoke, and Hector sunk back again into the tbidc 
body of men, dismayed when he heard the voice of the god 
speaking. But Achilles leaped among the Trojans, dad with 
courage as to his soul, shouting dr^idfully ; and first dei: 
gallant Iphition, son of Otrynteus^ the leader of muaf 
people, whom the nymph NaSa bore to Otiynteus, thB 
sacker of cities, under snowy Tmolus, in the xicb distcioft 
of Hyda.^ Him, eagerly rushing straight forward, noble 
Achilles struck with Hs javelin in the middle of the head ; 
and it was entirely split in two. He gave a crasb as he fell, 
and noble Achilles boasted over him : 

" O son of Otrynteus, most terrible of all men, thou liest ; 
death is here upon thee. Thy birth, however, is at the 
Gygsean lake, where is thy paternal land, beside fishy 
HyUus, and eddying Hermus." 

Thus he spoke, boasting ; but darkness covered his (Iphi- 
tion*s) eyes, but the horses of the Greeks tore him witii the 
tires of the wheels in the front ranks. After him Achilles 
smote Demoleon, son of Antenor, a brave repeUer of the 
fight, in the temples, through his brazen-cheeked helmet 
Nor indeed did the brazen casque resist it, but through it 
the eager javelin broke the bone, and the wbole brain 
within was defiled ; and he subdued him, ardent. Next 
he wounded with his spear in the back, Hippodamas, as he 
was leaping down from his chariot, while flying before him. 
But he breathed out his soul, and groaned, like as when a 
bull, dragged round the Heliconian king,^ bellows, as the 

* A town of Mseonia ia Lydia. See Steph. Byz. s. y. 

^ Neptune was a favonrite god among the lonians (cf. Mulkr, Dor* 
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joaths drag him ; and the earth-ehaker is delighted with 
item : so, as he mooned, his fierce soul left his bones. Bat 
he went with his spear against godlike Polydorus,^ the son 
of Priam ; but him his father did not permit to fight, because 
lie was the youngest among all, and dearest to him, and sur- 
passed all in speed. Then, indeed, through youthfiil folly, 
exhibiting the excellence of his speed, he ran among the 
front ranks till he lost his life. Him noble swift-footed 
AehiUes smote rushing by, in the middle of the back, where 
the golden rings of his belt clasped together, and the doubled 
corslet met. Eight through at the navel pierced the point 
of the spear, and uttering a groan, he fell upon his knees ; a 
Uack doud enveloped him, and stooping down, he gathered 
bis intestines in his hands. But when Hector perceived his 
brother Polydorus holding his intestines in his hands, and 
lolled on the earth, a darkness was mmiediately poured over 
Ids eyes, nor could he any longer be employed afar off, but 
advanced towards Achilles, like imto a flame, brandishing 
Ids sharp spear. On the other hand, Achilles, as soon as he 
saw him, leaped up, and boasting, spoke : 

" Near is the man who has most stung my soul, who has 
slain my cherished companion ; no longer indeed let us dread 
each other through the bridges^ of war." 

He spoke, and sternly regarding [him], addressed noble 
Hector: 

" Come nearer, that thou mayest the sooner reach the end 
of death." 

Bat him, not daunted, crest-tossing Hector addressed : 

" O son of Peleus, do not expect to terrify me now like a 
htUe boy, at least with words; since I myself also well know 
how to qpeak both revilings and reproaches. I know that 
ihoa indeed art brave, and that I am inferior to thee. But 
these things indeed are placed at the knees of the gods, 
whether, although being inferior, I shall take away thy 

▼oL i. p. 4l7)t but derived this name from Helice, a town in the northern 
eout of the Peloponnese, out of which the principal Achaean families were 
^▼en by Ti£amenu8, whose tomb was shown there. See Miiller, id. 
p. 74. 

' This is not the Polydorus of Virgil and Euripides, but the son of 
Ltothoe, daughter of Altas, king of the Lelegaus. 

' Seehr. 371. 
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life, Btrikiiig thee with my spear, since my weapon abo is 
fiihafp at the point." 
. He spoke, and, brandishing, sent forth his spear; and 
Minerva with a breath turned it back from gloiioTV 
Achilles^ having breathed very gently; but it came back 
to noble Hector, and lay before his feet. But Achilles, eager 
to slay him, rushed fiuiously on, shouting dreadfulfy; boi 
ApoUo, as a god, very easily snatched him away, and oovezed 
hirn with abundant haze. Thrice indeed swift-footed noble 
Achilles rushed on with his brazen spear, and thrice he smote 
the deep haze. But when he rushed on the fourth time, like 
unto a god, he, dreadfully chidiog, addressed to him wisgod 
words: 

*^ Dog, now again hast thou escaped death. Assored^ 
evil came very near thee, but Phcebus Apollo has now again 
preserved thee, to whom thou art wont to pray, when gomg 
into the dang of spears. Yet will I oertoinly finish thae^ 
meeting thee hereafter, if indeed any of the gods be an siXij 
to me also. At present, however, I will go after others d 
the Trojans, whomsoever I can." 

So saying, he struck Diyops with his spear in the middle 
of the nec^ and he fell before his feet. Hjm then he left, 
and then detained Demuchus, son of Philetor, brave and 
great, wounding [him] in the knee, with his spear, whom 
then striking with his great sword, he deprived of life. Bat 
attacking both, he pushed Laogonus* and Dardanus, the som 
of Bias, from their chariot to the groimd, wounding one with 
his spear, and striking the other in dose combat with hiE 
sword. Also Tros, the son of AJastor, who came toward£ 
him, taking him by the knees, if on any terms he wodd 
spare him, and disnuss him alive, nor slay him, taking pil^ 
on their equal age : fool ! who laiew not that he woiild nol 
be persuaded. For he was by no means a tender-minded 
nor gentle man, but very ferodous. He (Tros) indeed clasped 
his knees with his hands, desiring to supplicate hinn^ bu< 
he (Achilles) wounded him in the liver with his sword 
and his liver fell out, and the black blood from it filled his 
bosom, and darkness veiled his eyes, wanting life. But 
standing near Mulius, he smote him with his javelin on the 
ear, and immediately the brazen blade went through the 
other ear. Then, with his large-hilted sword, 'he smote 
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EchecluSy son of Antenor, in the centre of the head, and 
the whole sword became tepid with blood ; but purple Death 
and violent Fate seized his eyes. Then Deucalion, where the 
tendons of the elbow unite, there he pierced him through 
his hand with his brazen spear ; but he, weighed down as to 
Lis hand, awaited him, perceiving death before him. But he 
(Achilles) smiting Ids neck with his sword, knocked the head 
off a&r with its helmet, and the marrow sprang forth &om 
the spine j and Deucalion lay extended on the grotmd. Then 
he hastened to go towards Eigmus, the renowned son of 
Pireus, who had come from fertile Thrace ; whom he smote in 
the middle with his javelin, and the brass was fixed in his 
stantaoh ; and he fell from his chariot : and Achilles wounded 
in the l)aok, with his sharp javelin, AreithoUs, the attendant, 
idxQe toming back the steeds, and threw him from the cha- 
riot : and the horses were thrown into confusion. And as 
the blazing fire bums through the deep dells of a dry moun- 
tain, and the dense forest is consumed, and the wind agitating, 
turns round the flame on all sides ; thus he raged in every 
direotion with his spear, like unto a deity, following those 
that weie to be slain; and the black earth flowed with blood. 
As when any one yokes broad fore-headed bulls to trample 
out white iMurley on the well-levelled floor, and it eaaly 
beoomes small beneath the feet of the bellowing oxen ; so 
ili6 solid-hoofed horses, driven by magnanimous Achilles, 
tzod down together both corses and shields. And the whole 
osdetree beneath was polluted with gore, and the rings which 
were round the chariot seat, which &e drops from the horses' 
hoo& spattered, as well as from the felloes. But the son of 
Peleos was eager to bear away glory, and was polluted with 
gate as to his invincible hands. 
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BOOK THE TWENTY-FIRST. 



ARGUMENT. 

Having divided the Trojan anny, Achilles drives one part towards tka 
dty, and the other into the Xanthns, where he takes twelve yvatki 
alive, in order to sacrifice them at the tomb of Patrodus. He tliai 
slays Lycaon and Asteropseus, deriding the river-god, Xanthns, « 
nnable to aid his friends. The river endeavoors to overwhelm him h) 
the aid of Simo'is, but Vulcan defends him from the danger. SiB|^ 
combats of the gods then follow, but they afterwards retire to Olympw 
Apollo then leads Achilles away, assuming the form of Agenor, and thi 
Trojans are thus enabled to regain the city. 

But wlien they at last reached the course of the fiurhr 
flo^dng river, the eddying Xanthus, which immortal J<^ 
begat ; there separating them, he pursued some indeed throng 
the plain towai'ds the city, by the [same] way that the Greefas 
on the preceding day, being astounded, had fled, when ilhu 
trious Hector raged. By that way were they poured forti 
terrified ; but Juno expanded a dense cloud before them, tc 
check them : but the other half were rolled into the deep 
flowing river, with silver eddies. But they fell in with t 
great noise ; and the deep streams resounded, and the bankf 
around murmured; but they, with clamour, swam here and 
there, whirled about in the eddies.^ As when locusts, driven 
by the force of fire, fly into the air, to escape to a river, but 
the indefiitigable fire, suddenly kindled, blazes, and they Ml, 
through terror into the water : thus, by Achilles, was the 
resotmding river of deep-eddied Xanthus filled promiacuoiuiy 
with horses and men. But the Jove-sprung [hero| left his spear 

* Virp^. ^n. i. 118 : " Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto." With 
the following description may be compared ^sch. Ag. 670: 'Opi^ 
dvOovv TreXayoQ Aiyalov viKpCiv avdpwv 'AxaidtwavriKiovT* kptiirunf. 
Aristid. Panath. p. 142 : *Qc ^£ ^^itpa rrjv bSCKarrav oifiaTi Koi piBif 
psovcraVf Kai TrdvTa v£Kptov xal vavayiutv imrra. 
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tipan the banks, leaning against a tamarisk ; and he leaped 
in, like unto a god, having only his sword, and meditated 
d^ructive deeds in his mind. And he smote on all sides, 
and a shocking lamentation arose of those who were stricken 
by the sword, and the water was reddened with blood. And, 
88 when the other fish, flying from a mighty dolphin, flU the 
inmost recesses of a safe-andioring harbour, frightened ; for 
h& totally devours whatever he can catch ; so the Trojans 
hid themselves in caves along the streams of the terrible 
liver. But he, when he was wearied as to his hands, slaying, 
diose twelve youths alive out of the river, a penalty for 
dead Patrodus, the son of Menoetius. These he led out [of 
ibe riverl stupified, like &wns. And he bound their hands 
behind them^ with well-cut straps, which they themselves 
bore upon their twisted tunics; and gave them to his com- 
panions to conduct to the hollow ships. But he rushed on 
again, desiring to slay. 

Then did he encoimter the son of Dardanian Priam, Lycaon, 
^scaping from the river, whom he himself had formerly led 
away, taking him unwilling from his £Either's &rm, having 
come upon him by night: but he, with the sharp brass, 
TO trinuning a wild fig-tree of its tender branches, that they 
might become the cinctures of a chariot. But upon him came 
noble Achilles, an unexpected evil; and then, conveying him 
in his ships, he sold him into well-inhabited Lemnos ; but the 
son of Jason gave his price.^ And from thence his guest, 
Lnbrian Eetion, ransomed him, and gave him many things, 
and sent him to noble Arisbe : whence, secretly escaping^, he 
»»ched bis &ther's house. BeturniAg from Wo^^ for 
^ven days he was delighted in his soul, with his friends ; 
bnt on the twelfth the deity again placed him in the hands 
of Achilles, who was about to send him into the [habitation] 
of Hades, although not willing to go. But when swifb-footed, 
noble Achilles perceived him naked, without helmet and 
4dueld, neither had he a spear, for all these, indeed, he had 
thrown to the ground ; for the sweat overcame him, flying 
from the river, and fatigue subdued his limbs beneath ; but 
[Achilles] indignant, thus addressed his own great-hearted 
aool: 

' Ab was customary with captives. Cf. Virg. ^n. ii. 57, and Moll, 
on Longos, ii. 9. * /. e, purchase him as a slave. 

2c 
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^ O gods ! surely I peroei ye this, a great marvel, with n 
eyes. Doubtless the magnanimous Trojans whom I 1 
slain will rise again from the murky cUurkness, as now 
man has returned, escaping the merciless day, having 1 
sold in sacred Lemnos ; nor has the depth of the searestaca 
him, which restrains many against their wilL But come i 
he shall taste the point of my spear, that I may know in 
mind, and learn, whether he will in like manner re^ 
thence, or whether the fruitful earth will detain him, w 
detains even the mighty." 

Thus he pondered, remaining still; but near hirn g 
Lycaon, in consternation, anxious to touch his knees ; fo 
very much wished in his mind to escape evil death and b 
£Eite. Meanwhile noble Achilles raised his long £^>ear, desi 
to woimd him ; but he ran in under it, and, stooping, sc 
his knees, but the spear stuck fixed in the earth ovei 
back, eager to be satiated with human fle^. But he, ha 
grasped his knees with one hand, supplicated him, and ' 
the other held the sharp spear, nor did he let it i?o: 
mipplicatiBg, addressed to l>^^dnged words : 

'' O Adulles, embracing thy knees, I supplicate thee; 
do thou respect and pity me. I am to thee in place 
suppliant, to be revered, O Jove-nurtured one ! For -< 
thee I first tasted the fruit of Ceres on that day when i 
tookest me in the well-cultivated field, and didst sell ^ 
leading me away frt>m my father and friends^ to sa 
Lemnos ; and I brought thee the price of a hundred o 
But now will I redeem myself giving thrice as many. ' 
is already the twelfth momin^^ to me since I came to 1 
having iuffered much, and^w again pernicious &te 
placed me in thy hands. Certainly I must be hated by & 
Jove, who has again given me to thee. For my mo 
Laothoe, the daughter of aged Altes, brought forth short4 
me, of Altes, who rules over the warlike Lelegans, posses 
loJfty Padasus, near the Satnio: and Priam possessed 
daughter, as well as many others; but from her we two "^ 
bom, but thou wilt slay both. Him, godlike Polydc 
thou hast subdued already among the foremost infantry, yn 
thou smotest him with the sharp spear, and now will evi 

* Hesydi. Hepaffac* Bigrb irkpac Ttjc da\d<r<rijQ $ta'rrkpaffac,kinjjf\^ 
See Schol. on ver. 40. 
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to me here ; for I do not think that I shall escape thj hands^ 
WLoe a deity has hronght me near thee. Yet another thing 
will I tell tibee, and do thou store it in thy mind. Do not 
day me, for I am not of the same womb with Hector^ who 
kiUed i^j companion, both gentle and brave." Thus then, 
indeed, the noble son of Priam addressed him, supplicating 
wil^ words ; but he heard a stem reply. 

" Fool, talk not to me of ransom, nor, indeed, mention it. 
Before Patroclus ^ilfilled the fatal day, so long to me was it 
more agreeable in my mind to spare the Trojans, and many 
I took alive and sold. But now there is not [one] of all the 
Trojans, whom the deity shall put into my hands before 
Dxiun, who shall escape death ; but above all of the sons of 
FiianL But die thou also, my friend ; why weepest thou 
thnst Patroclus likewise died, who was much better than 
thou. Seest thou not how great I am ? both fjEiir and great ; 
and I am from a noble sire, and a goddess mother bore me ; 
but Death and violent Fate will come upon thee and me, 
whether [it be] morning, evening, or mid-day }} whenever any 
one shall take away my life with a weapon, either wotmding 
me -with a spear, or with an arrow from the string." 

Thus he spoke ; but his knees and dear heart were relaxed. 
He let go the spear, indeed, and sat down, stretching out both 
hands. But AcUlles, drawing his sharp sword, smote [him] 
at the clavicle, near the neck. The two-edged sword pene- 
trated totally, and he, prone upon the grotmd, lay stretched 
out, but the black blood flowed out, and moistened the earth. 
^en Achilles, seizing him by the foot, threw him into the 
rivser, to be carried along, and, boastiag, spoke winged 
words: 

" Tie there now with the fishes,^ which, without concern, 
will lap the blood of thy wound ; nor shall thy mother^ weep, 
placing thee upon the funeral couch, but the eddying Sca- 
mander shall bear thee into the wide bosom of the ocean. 
Some fish, bounding through the wave, will escape to the 
dark ripple,^ in order that he may devour the white fat of 

' See Kennedy. 

* Cf. Virg. JEn. x. 555, sqq. ; Longiis, ii. 20 : 'AXXd fiopdv [yuagl 

* Cf. Soph. Electr. 1138, «qq. with my note. 

* L e. the snr&oe. 

2c2 
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LycaoiL Perish \je Trojans], till we attain to the c 
sacred Tlinnij you flying, and I slaughtering in the rear 
shall the wide-flowing, silver-eddying river, profit yc 
which ye have already sacrificed many bulls, and cast 
hoofed steeds alive into its eddies. But even thus sh 
die an evil death, until ye all atone for the death of Fati 
and the slaughter of the Greeks, whom ye have killed i 
swift ships, I being absent.** 

Thus he spoke; but the Biver was the more enra^ 
heart, and revolved in his mind liow he might make 
Achilles cease from labour, and avert destruction fro; 
Trojans. But meanwhile the son of Peleus, holding his 
shadowed spear, leaped upon Asteropseus^ son of Pe 
desirous to kill him whom the wide-flowing Axius bega 
Peribcea, eldest of the daughters of Accessamenus ; foi 
her had the deep-eddying river been mingled. Agtuna 
Achilles rushed; but he, [emerging] from the river, 
opposite, holding two spears; for Xanthus had placed cc 
in his mind, because he was enraged on account of the } 
slain in battle, whom Achilles had slain in the streai 
pitied them. But when they were now near, advi 
towards each other, him first swift-footed, noble A< 
addressed: 

" Who, and whence art thou of men, thou who dai 
come against me? Truly they are the sons of unhappy 
who encounter my might." Him again the illustrious 
Pelegon addressed : " O magnanimous son of Peleus, wh 
thou ask my race ? I am from fruitful Pseonia^ being 1 
leading the long-speared Pseonian heroes; and this h 
the eleventh morning to me since I came to Troy. Bi 
descent is from the wide-flowing Axius, who pours the : 
flood upon the earth, he who begat Pelegon, renown* 
the spear; who, men say, begat me. But now, O illus 
Achilles, let us fight." 

Thus he spake, threatening : but noble Achilles rais< 
Pelian ash; but the hero Asteropaeus [took aim] with 
spears at the same time,^ for he was ambidexter.- Wi 

' *Afiapry is here an adverb. 

* Symmachus, Epist. ix. 105 : ** Pari nitore atque gravitate sei 
actiones et Romanae rei monumenta limasti, ut plane Homerica a 
tione TTtpiBkiiov, id est, sequimanum, te esse pronandem." 
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one spear he stmck the shield, nor did it pierce the shield 
completely through ; for the gold restrained it, the gift of a 
god ; and the other slightly wounded him upon the elbow of 
the rig^t arm ; and the black blood gushed out : but the 
[ipear pasdng] over him, was fixed in the earth, longing to 
ntiate itself with his body. But second Achilles hurled his 
straight-flying ashen spear at Asteropseus, anxiously desiring 
to slay him. From him indeed he erred, and struck the 
lofty bank, and drove the ashen spear up to the middle in 
the bank. Then the son of Peleus, drawing his sharp sword 
from his thigh, eagerly leaped upon him ; but he was not 
Me to pluck out, with his strong hand, the ashen spear of 
Achilles, from the bank. Thrice, indeed, he shook it, desiring 
to pluck it out, and thrice he failed in strength. And the 
finirth time he had determined in his mind, bending, to snap 
ihe ashen spear of .^Eacides; but Achilles first, close at hand, 
took away his life with the sword; for he smote bim upon 
the belly at the navel, and all his bowels were poured out 
upon the groimd, and darkness veiled him, dying, as to his 
eyes. Then Achilles, leaping upon his breast, despoiled him 
of his arms, and boasting, spoke : 

** Lie 80 : it is a difl&cult thing for thee, though descended 
from a Biver, to contend with the sons of the most mighty 
Satomian [Jove]. Thou saidst thou wert of the race of a 
wide-flowing Biver, but I boast myself to be of the race of 
mighty Jove. The hero ruling over many Myrmidons begat 
me, Peleus, son of ^^Eacus; but ^^Eacus was from Jove; where- 
fore Jove is more powerful than Rivers flowing into the sea, 
and the race of Jove again is more powerful than that of a 
river. Besides, a very great Biver is at hand to thee, if it 
can aoght defend thee ; but it is not lawful to fight with 
Jove, the son of Saturn. With him neither does king Ache- 
loiis vie, nor the mighty strength of deep-flowing Oceanus, 
from which flow all rivers, and every sea, and all fountains, 
and deep wells; but even he dreads the bolt of the great 
Jove, and the dreadful thimder, when it bellows from 
heaven." 

He said, and plucked his brazen spear from the bank. But 
hm he left there, after he had taken away his life, lying in 
the sand, and the dark water laved him. About him, indeed, 
the eels and fishes were busied, eating [and] nibbling the &t 
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^ffoimd his kidneys. Bat he (Achilles) hastened to go agaij 
the FteoniaQ equestiiaii warriors, who were already tun 
to flight beedde the eddying river, when they saw the bray 
in the violent conflict bravely subdued by the 'hands a 
sword of the son of Peleus. Then he slew ThersiloGfa 
Mydon, Astypylus, Mnesus, Thrasius, ^Slnius, and Ophelesi 
And now had swifb Achilles slain even more Pseonia 
had not the deep-eddying Siver, enraged, addressed h: 
liTr AniT^ itself to a man, and uttered a voice from its d< 
vortex: 

'^O Achilles, thou excellest, it is true, in strength, 1 
thou doest unworthy acts above [others], for the gods the 
selves always aid thee. If ind^^ the son of Saturn ] 
^pranted to thee to destroy all the Trojans, at least havi 
driven them from me, perform these arduous enterprises ale 
the plain. For now are my agreeable streams full of d< 
bodies, nor can I any longer pour my tide into the vast s 
•choked up by the dead; whilst thou slayest imspaiin| 
But come, even cease--^ stupor seizes me — O chieftain 
the people." 

But him swift-footed AchiUes, answering, addressed: 

''These things shall be as thou desirest, O Jove-nurtu] 
Bcamander. But I will not cease slaughtering the trea 
breaking ^ Trojans, before that I enclose them in the d 
and make trial of Hector, face to face, whether h^ shall & 
me, or I him." 

Thus speaking, he rushed upon the Trojans like unt< 
.god ; and the deep-eddying Biver then addressed Apollo: 

''Alas ! O god of the silver bow, child of Jove, thou hast i 
observed the coimsels of Jove, who very much enjoined ti 
to stand by and aid the Trojans, till the late setting evenii 
^un should come, and overshadow the fruitful earth." 

• 

' Although this meaning of vTCfpipiaXog is wdl suited to this passf 
yet Buttmanni Lexil. p. 616, § 6, is against any such particular ezpla 
tion of the word. See his whole dissertation. 

' AeteXoc has heen shown hy Buttmann to be really the qftemooni 
he observesi p. 223, that in the present passage, ''it is not the A 
-^ciXif 6\j/ia, with which it has been compared, but by the force of dv 
the actual sunset of evening. The drj/k is tiberefore, strictly speaki 
redundant, and appears to be used with reference only to the time p 
something in tins way : * Thou shouldst assist the Trojans until the 
■sinks late in the west.' ** 
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He spoke, and spear-renowned Aehilles leaped into the 
midst^ rofiihing down firom the bank. But he (the Baver) 
iDshed on, raging with a swobi flood, and, turbid, excited all 
his waves. And it pushed along the numerous corpses, which 
were in him^ in abundance, whom Achilles had slain. These 
he oast out^ roaring like a bull, upon the shore ; but the liying 
he preserved in his £air streams, concealing them among his 
mighty deep gul&. And terrible around Achilles stood the 
diffkarbed wave, and the stream, fedling upon his shield, op- 
pressed him, nor could he stand steady on his feet. But he 
fltued with his hands a thriving, large elm; and it, falling 
from its roots, dislodged the whole baiHi:, and interrupted the 
Inaatifiil streams with its thick branches, and bridged over 
the river itsel^^ Mling completely in. Then leaping up from 
the guli^ he hastened to fly over the plain on his rapid feet, 
terrified. Nor yet did the mighty god desist, but rushed 
after him, blackening on the surfisice, that he might make 
noble Achilles cease from toil, and avert destruction from the 
Trojans. But the son of Peleus leaped back as far as is the 
cast of a spear, having the impetuosity of a dark eagle, a 
hmiter, which is at once the strongest and the swiftest of 
birds. like unto it he rushed, but the brass clanked dread- 
fully upon his breast; but he, inclining obliquely, fled from 
% and it, flowing from behind, followed with a mighty noise. 
As when a ditch-worker leads a stream of water from a black- 
flowing fouatain through plantations and gardens, holding a 
spade in his hands, and throwing out the obstructions from 
ijie channel ; aU the pebbles beneath are agitated as it flows 
along^ and, rapidly descending, it murmurs down a sloping 
declivity, and outstrips even Imn who directs it : so the water 
of the river always overtook Achilles, though being nimble ; 
for the gods are more powerful than mortals. As often as 
swifb-footed, noble Achilles attempted to oppose it, and to 
know whether all the immortals who possess the wide heaven 
put him to flight, so often did a great billow of the river, 

' /. «. in the river. One translator absurdly renders it ** through 
him," t. e. through Achilles. 

> « The circumstance of a follen tree, which is by Homer described as 
raMfaing from one of its banks to the other, affords a very just idea of the 
breadth of the Scamander at the season wbien we saw it."— Wood aa 
Homer, p. 328. 
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flowii^ from Jove, lave his shoulders firom above; whilst he 
leaped up with his feet, sad in mind, and the rapid stretm 
subdued his knees imder him, and withdrew the sand from 
beneath his feet. But Pelides groaned, looking toward the 
wide heaven: 

'^O' father Jove, how does none of the gods undwtake to 
save me, miserable, from the river ! Hereafter, indeed, I would 
suffer anything.' But no other of the heaventy inhabitants 
is so culpable to me as my mother, who soothed me with 
falsehoods, and said that I should perish by the fleet arrows 
of Apollo, under the wall of the armed Trojans. Would that 
Hector had slain me, who here was nurtured the bravest; 
then a brave man would he have slain, and have de^xxiled 
a brave man. But now it is decreed that I be destroy^ by 
an inglorious death, overwhelmed in a mighty river, like a 
swine-herd's boy, whom, as he is fording it, the torrent over- 
whelms in wintry weather." 

Thus he spoke ; but Keptune and Minerva, very quickly 
advancing, stood near him (but in body they had likened 
themselves to men), and, taking his hand in their hands^ 
strengthened him with words. But to them earth-shaking 
Neptune began discourse : 

" O son of Peleus, neither now greatly fear, nor yet be at 
aU dismayed ; so great allies from among the gods are we to 
thee, Jove approving it, I and Pallas Minerva^ so that it is 
not decreed that thou shouldst be overcome by a river. It, 
indeed, shall soon cease, and thou thyself shalt see it. But 
let us prudently suggest, if thou be obedient, not to stop 
thy hands from equally destructive war, before thou shalt 
have enclosed the Trojan army within the renowned walls of 
Troy, whoever, indeed, can escape : but do thou, having taken 
away the life of Hector, return again to the ships ; for we 
grant to thee to bear away glory." 

They indeed having thus spoken, departed to the im- 
mortals. But he proceeded towards the plain (for the com- 
mand of the gods strongly impelled him), and it was all filled 
with the overflowed water. Much beautiful armour and 

^ /. e. grant that I may but escape a disgraceful death by drowniogt 
and X care not how I perish afterwards. The Scholiast compares ^ 
prayer of Ajax in p. 647 : *Ev Sk 0a£i xal S\t<r<rov. Cf. Mn. i. 100^ 
sqq. ; ^sch. Choeph. 340 ; Eur. Andr. 1184. 
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corpses of youths slain in battle, floated along ; but his knees 
boimded up against the course of it rushing straight forward ; 
jfor Minerva had put great strength into him. Kor did Sea- 
mander rendt his strength, but was the more enraged with 
the son of Peleus. And he swelled the wave of the stream, 
and, shouting, animated Simoi's : 

^ O dear brother, let us both, at least, restrain the force of 
the man, since he will quickly destroy the great city of king 
Fdam, for the Trojans resist him not in battle. But aid me 
Tery quickly, and All thy streams of water from thy foun- 
tain8> and rouse all thy riyulets, raise a great wave, and stir 
up a mighty confusion of stems and stones, that we may 
restrain this furious man, who now already is victorious, and 
is bent on deeds equal to the gods. For I think that neither 
his strength wHl defend him, nor his beauty at all, nor those 
beautiful arms, which shall lie ever3rwhere in the very bottom 
of my gul^ covered with mud. Himself also will I involve 
in sand, pouring vast abundant silt around him; nor shall the 
Ghreeks know where to gather his bones, so much shme will 
I spread over him. And there forthwith shall be ^ his tomb, 
nor shall there be any want to him of entombing, when th& 
Greeks perform his obsequies." 

He spoke, and raging aJoft, turbid, he rushed upon Achilles, 
murmuring with foam, with blood, and with dead bodies. 
Immediately the purple water of the Jove-descended river 
being raised up, stood, and seized the son of Peleus. But 
Juno cried aloud, fearing for Achilles, lest the mighty deep- 
eddying river should sweep him away ; and immediately ad- 
dressed Yulcan, her beloved son : 

"Arise, Vulcan, my son ; for we supposed that eddying 
Xanthus was equally matched in battle against thee ; but give 
aid with all haste, and exhibit thy abimdant flame. But I 
will go to excite a severe storm of Zephyrus, and rapid Notus^ 
fr<mi the sea, which bearing a destructive conflagration, may 
consume the heads and armour of the Trojans. Do thou, 
therefore, bum the trees upon the banks of Xanthus, and 
hurl at himself with fire, nor let him at all avert thee by 
kind words or threats : neither do thou previously restrain 
thy might ; but when I, shouting, shall give the signal, then 
restrain thy inde&tigable fire.'' 

' Observe the force of rercv^erat. 
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TfadiB flbe fipoke ; but Vulcan darted foitib his fierce-bun 
fire. ¥ir^ indeed, he kindled a fire in the plain, and hw 
wmay dead bodies^ whidi were in abondanoey over it^ w 
AoluUea had dain ; so that the whole plain was dried 
and the dear water restrained. And as when an antoi 
north wind immediatelj dries a newly-watered gard^ 
gratifies him whoever coltivateB it, so was the whole ] 
dried, and it oonsomed the dead ; wherenpcm he tumec 
all-resplaident fiame against the river. The elms ' 
bomed up, and the willows and tamarisks ; the lotus was 
somed, and the rushes and reeds, which grew in great a 
dance roond the beautifiil streams of the river. Hars 
were the eels and the fishes, which through the whirlp 
[and] which tfanm^ the fidr streams dived here and tl 
ezhaosted by the breath of the various artificer Yui 
The might of the river was burnt up, and he spake, anc 
dressed him : 

** None of the goda, O Yulcan, can oppose thee on e 
terms^ nor can I contend with thee, thus burning with 
Cease firom combat, and let noble Achilles instantly e 
the Trojans firom their city ; what have I to do with coi 
and assistance ? " 

He spoke, scorched ; and his Hair streams boiled up. 
caldron preaaed by much fir^ glows, bubbling up withi 
all sides, while melting the fiit of a delicately-fed sow, w 
the dry wood lies beneath it ; so were his ^jat streams c 
up with fire, and the water boiled ; nor could he flov 
but was restrained, and the vapour [raised] by the migl 
crafty Yulcan harassed him. At length, supplicating n 
he addressed to Juno winged words : 

^O Juno, why does thy son press upon my stream 
annoy [me] beyond others ? nor truly am I so much to bl 
as aU the others, as many as are assistants to the Trq 
But I will, however, desist, if thou biddest it; and let 
also cease ; and I moreover will swear this, that I never 
avert the evil day fixun the Trojans, not even when all bur 
Troy shall be consumed with destructive fire, and the wai 
sons of the Greeks shall bum it." 

But when the white-armed goddess Jimo heard this, 
5tnughtway addressed \ier \i«i.o^«i ^oi^i Yulcan : " Yulcan, 
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illnstrioiis son, abstain ; for it is not fitting thus to persecute 
an immortal god for the sake of mortals.'* 

Thus she spoke ; and Yulcan extinguished his glowing fire, 
aad the refluent water immediately lowered its &ir streams. 
But when the might of Xanthus was subdued, then indeed 
ihey rested ; for Juno restrained herself though enraged. 

Among the other gods, however, grievous, troublesome 
contention fell out. and the inclination in their minds was 
borne in opposite directions. They engaged with a great 
tumult, and the wide earth re-echoed, and tibe mighty heaven 
resounded around. And Jove heard it, sitting upon Olympus, 
and his heart laughed with joy, when he beheld the gods en- 
gaging in contest. Then they did not long stand apart ; for 
shidLd-piercing Mars began, and rushed first against Minerva, 
holding his brazen spear, and uttered an opprobrious speech : 
" Why thus, O most impudent, having boimdless audacity, 
dost thou join the gods in battle ? Has thy great soul incited 
thee? Dost thou not remember when thou didst urge 
IMomede, the son of Tydeus, to strike me? And taking 
the spear thyself thou didst direct it right against me, and 
didst lacerate my £dr flesh. Now, therefore, I think that 
I will chastise thee, for all that thou hast done against 
me." 

So saying, he struck [her] on the Mnged segis, horrible, 
which not even the thunderbolt of Jove will subdue ; on it 
gore-tainted Mars smote her with the long spear. But she, 
lelaiing, seized in her stout hand a stone lying in the plain, 
Uack, rugged, and great, which men of former days had set 
to be the boundary of a field. ^ With this she struck fierce 
Mars upon the neck, and relaxed his knees. Seven acres he 
covered;, fidling; as to his hair he was defiled with dust ; and 
his armour rang round him. But Pallas Minerva laughed, 
and, boasting over him, addressed to him winged words : 

" Fool, hast thou not yet perceived how much I boast my- 
self to be superior, that thou opposest thy strength to me ? 
Thus indeed dost thou expiate the Erinnys of thy mother, 
who designs mischiefs against thee, enraged because thou 

* The student will find some rude representations of these houndary- 
stones at page 212, sqq. of Van Goes' edition of the Rei Agrimensorio! 
■criptores. 
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liast deserted the Greeks, and dost aid the treaty-breaidng 
Trojans." 

Thus having spoken, she turned back her bright eyes. 
But Venus, the daughter of Jove, taking him by the hand, 
led him away, groaning very frequently ; but he with diffi- 
culty collected his spirit. But when the white-armed godde» 
Juno perceived him, immediately to Minerva she addressed 
winged words: 

^ Alas ! O child of segia-beanng Jove, invincible, see hov 
again she, most impudent, leads man-slaughtering Mars 
through the tumult, from the glowing battle. But follow." 

Thus she spoke : but Minerva rushed after, and rejoiced in 
her mind ; a^ springing npon her, smote be^ ^th her stent 
hand on the breast, and dissolved her knees and dear heart 
Then both of them lay upon the fruitful earth; but she, 
boasting over them, spoke winged words : 

'' Would that all, as many as are allies to the Trojans, 
when they fight against the armed Greeks, were so bold and 
daring, as Yenus came an assistant to Mars, to oppose my 
strength ; then had we long since ceased from battle, having 
overthrown the well-built city of Hium." 

Thus she spoke ; but the white^armed goddess Juno smUed. 
And the earth-shaJdng king addressed Apollo : 

" Phcebus^ why do we two stand apart ] Nor is it be- 
coming, since the others have begun. This would be dis- 
grace^ if we return without fight to Olympus^ and to the 
brazen-floored mansion of Jove. Commence, for thou art 
younger by birth ; for it would not be proper for me, since I 
am elder, and know more things. Fool, since thou possessest 
a senseless heart ; nor dost at all remember those things, 
how many evils we suffered round Ilium, when we alone 
of the gods, coming from Jove to haughty Laomedon, la- 
boured for a year for a stipulated hire, and he, commanding, 
gave orders ? I indeed bmlt a dty and wall for the Trojans, 
extensive and very beautifrd, that the city might be im- 
pregnable ; whilst thou, O Phcebus, didst feed his stamping- 
footed, curved-homed oxen, among the lawns of many-iTBled, 
woody Ida.^ But when now the jocund Hours had brought 

* On this slayery of Apollo, see my note, p. 43, n. 2. Longns, Ftot. W. 
10: EtTTOTB 'AiroXXwv A.ao|uBovTv ^t\Tt>)«vVS>wti«kV.tv«^^To«o<rd€^, oloc 
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round the period of payment, then did -violent Laom^don 
forcibly defraud us both of all reward, and having threatened, 
dismissed us. And beside,' he threatened th£^ he would 
Innd our feet and hands from above, and sell ns into distant 
idands ; and affirmed that he would cut off the ears of both 
with the brass : but we immediately returned back with indig- 
nant mind, enraged on account of the rewards which, having 
promised, he did not make good. Is it for this thou dost 
now gratify the people ? Why dost thou not strive along 
with us, that the treaty-breaking Trojans may basely perish 
from the root, with their children and modest^ wives?" 

But him the &r-darting king, Apollo, in turn addressed : 

" O Neptime, thou wouldst not say that I am prudent, if 
I should now contend with thee, for the sake of miserable 
mortals, who, like the leaves, are at one time very blooming, 
feeding on the fruit of the soil, and at another again, perish 
without life. Bather let us cease from combat as soon as 
possible ; and let them decide the matter themselves." 

Thus having spoken, he turned himself back ; for he was 
lufraid to come to strife of hands with his imcle. But him 
his sister, rustic Diana, the mistress of wild beasts, harshly 
rebuked, and uttered this upbraiding speech : 

" Fliest thou. Far-darter ? and hast thou yielded the whole 
victory to Neptune 1 and dost thou give easy glory to him ? 
O FooL why in vain dost thou hold an useless bow ? No 
longer no^ iaU I hear iiee boaating in the halk of our ««. 
B8 formerly amongst the immortal gods, that thou wouldst 
jGght in opposition to Neptune." 

Thus £^e spoke; but her the far-darting Apollo by no 
means addressed. But the venerable spouse of Jove, en- 
raged, rebuked [her] who rejoices in arrows, with reproach- 
ing words : 

" How darest thou now, fearless wretch, stand against 
me? A difficult match am I for thee to be opposed to 
my strength, although thou art a bow-bearer ; for Jove has 
made thee a lioness among women, and suffered thee to kill 
whatever woman thou wilt. Certainly it is better to slay 
wild beasts among the mountains, or rustic stags, than to 

' Ivv fiiv, I almost prefer ffol fikv^ with ot\aet M^^. vxAOs^C^a, 
* Perhaps intended as a covert sneer at HeUti, 
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Bgbt biftTefy' with thy betters. Bat if thoa desirest to h 
ft knowledge of battle, oome on, that thou mayest -> 
know how nraoh the better I am ; sinoe thou opposest Btrec 
iome." 

She spoke, and with her kfb hand seized both her (Biai 
hands at the wrist, and with her right plucked l^e bow^ f 
her shoulders. Smiling, she beat her about the ears "^ 
it, while she writhed herself ; and the fleet arrows fell 
[of her quiyer, as she moyed]. Then the goddess fled, w 
ing, like a dove whioh flies from a hawk to a hollow i 
her hiding-place, (for neither was it &ited that she shoulc 
taken by it ;) so she fled, weeping, and left her arrows il 

But the mess^iger [Mercury^ the slayer of Argos, 
dressed Latona: 

'^ O Latona, I will by no means flght with thee ; for < 
cult indeed would it be to combat with the wives of cl 
compelling Jove; but rather, very forward among 
immortal gods, boast that thou hast conquered me 
▼iolent force." 

Thus indeed he spoke ; but Latona collected together 
bent bow and the arrows^ which had Mien here and t 
amid the whirl of dust. She, having taken the arrows^ 
lowed her daughter. But the daughter had arrivec 
Olympus, and at the brazen-floored palace of Jove, 
had sat down at the knees of her fether, weeping, whilst 
ambrosial robe trembled around; and her the Satur 
&ther drew towards him, and, sweetly smiling, int< 
gated her : 

" Which now of the heavenly inhabitants, my dear c 
has rashly done such things to thee, as if having done a 
evil openly r* 

But him the fair-crowned mistress of the chase ^ addre 
in turn : " Thy spouse, the white-armed Jimo, has inji 

* I have followed Kennedy, who says : ** The preferable meani 
r6^a is arena. This Juno employs as an instrument of chastisemei 
avoid the infliction of which, her antagonist turns from side to side 
whilst thus shifting her position lets faHi her arrows, 6c<rroi, ver. A 
Others by To^a understood both bow and arrows. 

* T<55a here means both bow and arrows. 

^ A more literal version would be, •* the fair crowned mistress c 
CTjf** I. €, the hunting cry. 
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me, father, from whom contention and strife await ^ the 
ifluaortals.'* 

Thus they indeed spoke such things with one another. 
But Phoebus Apollo came to sacred Ilium ; for the waU of 
the weU-built city was a care to him, lest the Greeks, con- 
truy to &te, should overthrow it that day. The other ever- 
existing gods, however, repaired to Olympus, some indeed 
mdignant, but others greatly boasting. And they sat down 
beside their &ther, the collector of dark clouds : but Achilles 
alew at once the Trojans themselves, and their solid-hoofed 
8teed& And as when a smoke, ascending from a burning 
dty, reaches the wide heaven, but the wrath of the gods has 
excited it ; it creates toil to all, and sends grie& upon many ; 
80 did Achilles cause toil and griefe to the Trojans. 

Meanwhile aged Priam stood upon a lofty tower, and ob- 
seocred huge Achilles ; but by him the routed Trojans wei« 
euily thrown into confusion, nor was there any might in 
ihem. Then groaning, he descended from the tower to the 
ground, in order to du'ect the illustrious guards at the gates 
along the wall : 

^ Hold the gates open in your hands until the people, 
flyings come into the city, for Achilles is at hand routing them. 
Now I think that destructive deeds will be. But, as soon 
as ihey revive, hemmed in within the wall, put to again the 
weU-fitted doors, for I tremble lest this destructive man 
rush within the wall.** 

Thus he spoke ; but they opened the gates and pushed 
back the bolts ; and they being opened, afforded safety. But 
Apollo leaped out to meet them, that he might avert destruc- 
tion from the Trojans. Then they, parched with thirst, and 
covered with dust, fled from the plain directly towards the 
city and the lofty wall ; but he fririously pursued with his 
spear ; for fierce madness constantly possessed his heart, and 
he burned to bear away glory. Then indeed the sons of the 
Greeks had taken lofty-gated Troy, had not Phoebus Apollo 
excited noble Agenor, a hero, the son of Antenor, both 
blameless and brave. And into his heart he threw courage, 
and he himself stood beside him, leaning against a beech- 

> *E^fiirr{Uf "^ immitti solet.'^^Heyne. See D'Onrille on Chariton» 
fii. 5, p. 582, ed. Lips. 
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tree, that he might avert the heavy hands of death ; bat 1 
was overshadowed by much darkness. Bnt he, when 1 
perceived Achilles, the destroyer of cities, stood still, ai 
much his heart was darkened^ as he remained ; and sighii 
he thus addressed his own greafcrhearted soul : 

'* Alas, me ! if indeed I fly from^ terrible Achilles, in t 
way by which the others, routed, are flying, even thus tn 
he seize me, and will slay me imwarlike ; but if I suffer th( 
to be thrown into confusion by Achilles, the son of Fek 
and fly in another direction on my feet from the wall throti 
the Ilian plain, until I reach the lawns of Ida, and enter 
thickets ; then indeed, having bathed myself at evening 
the river, I may return back to Troy, cleansed fix)m swe 
But why does my mind commune these things ) Truly 
may observe me departing from the city towards the pla 
and, quickly pursuing, may overtake me on his swifb fe( 
then will it no longer be possible to escape Death and Fa) 
for he is very powerful beyond all men. But if I go agai 
bim in front of the city — for his body also is without dot 
vulnerable by the sharp brass, there is one soul in it,.s 
men say that he is mortal ; although Jove, the son of Satu 
affonb him glory." 

So saying, gathering himself up,^ he awaited Achill 
and his valiant heart within him burned to combat and 
flght. As a panther advances from a deep thicket agauu 
huntsman,^ nor is aught troubled in mind, nor put to fli| 
although it hears the yelling ; and although anticipating 
he may have woundec^ or stricken it, nevertheless, althoi 
pierced with a spear, it desists not from the combat, till eit 
it be engaged in close flght, or be subdued. Thus nc 
Agenor, the son of renowned Antenor, would not fly till 
had made trial of Achilles ; but, on the contrary, held bef 
him his shield, equal on all sides, and took aim at him vi 
his spear, and shouted aloud : 

* Cf. Donalson on Soph. Antig. 20, where there is a similar us 
Kokxaivtiv. The present metaphor is taken from the troubled 
darkling aspect of the sea before a storm. 

2 Cf. xvi. 403, 714. 

^ This pleonasm of avrjp is very common ; ii. 474, avtpiQ atTro) 
iy. 187, dvdp€Q x^^'^'/^C* Cf. iii. 170; xii. 41. So dvdpeg ttoXIi 
Phiegon. TraU. p. 26. *Av5o€e ^nv^oxai, ^mto^h. Pint. 254. 'Ai 
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•iainly now thou art great in hopes in thy mind, O 
)ns Achilles, that thou wilt this day devastate the city 
magnanimous Trojans. Fool ! certainly many griefs 

effected over it, for in it we are numerous and valiant 
ho will defend Ilium for our beloved parents, our 
and o\ir children. But thou shalt here ftdfil thy 
, although being so terrible, and a daring warrior." 
spoke, and hurled the sharp javelin from his heavy 
ad struck him in the shin below the knee, nor missed : 
J greave of newly-wrought tin around [it] horribly re- 
1 ; and the brazen weapon recoiled from it stricken, 
letrated : for the gifts of the god prevented it. Then 
1 of Peleus next attacked godlike Agenor; nor did 

permit him to obtain glory; but snatched him away, 
vered him with much haze ; and sent him to return 
illy from the battle. 

he by a stratagem averted the son of Peleus from the 
; for the Far-darter, having likened himself in every 

to Agenor, stood before Ins feet ; and he hastened to 

him with his feet. Whilst he was pursuing him, 
g before at a small interval, over the corn-bearing 
turned towards the deep-eddying river Scamander; 
Dollo beguiled him by deceit, so that he always ex- 

to overtake him on his feet;) meanwhile the other 
3 being routed, came delighted in a crowd to the city; 
e city was fall of them shut in. Nor did they any 
dare to wait for each other without the city and the 
ad to inquire who had escaped, and who had fallen in 
}tle ; but gladly they were poured into the city, whom- 
of them the feet and knees preserved. 
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BOOK THE TWENTY-SECOND. 



A&OUMBNT. i 

Hector persists in remaining outside tiie walls, despite the entreatie 
£ither. He flies thrice ronnd Troy, fights, and is slain by A 
who drags his body to the fleet at the wheels of his diariot 
lamentations of his wife and parents follow. 

Thus they, indeed, driven by fright through the cit; 
£9iwnSy were refreshing themselves from sweat, and 
drinking and allaying their thirst, leaning against the 
some battlements; but the Greeks were coming nef 
wall, resting their shields upon their shoulders. But I 
his destructive &,te fettered to remain there, before 
and the Scsean gates. And Phoebus Apollo thus add 
the son of Peleus : 

" Why, O son of Peleus, dost thou pursue me, an imj 
god, with swift feet, thyself being a mortal % Nor yc 
thou at all discovered that I am a god; but thou inces 
ragest. For certainly the labour of the Trojans is nc 
a care to thee, whom thou hast routed, and who ar< 
enclosed within their city, while thou art turned aside 1 
Neither canst thou slay me, since I am not mortaL" 

But him swift-footed Achilles, greatly indignan 
dressed : 

"Thou hast injured me, O Far-darter, most destr 
of all go<H having now turned me away hither fio; 
wall; certainly many had now seized the earth with 

> Milton, P. L. ii. 708 :— 

" On th' other side 

Incensed with indignation Satan stood 
Unterriiied, and like a comet bum'd, 
That tires the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In th' arctic ^^, «sv.^lto\si\!ia&V!kftttvd hair 
Sha\s.ea "pe&\a\encc otA n«m .^^ 
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teeth, before they had arriyed at Hium. But now hast thou 
deprived me of great glory, and hast preserved tliem easily^ 
for thou didst not at all dread vengeance after. Certainly 
I would punish thee, if the power at least were mine.'* 

Thus saying, he went towards the city greatly elate^ 
hastening like a steed which bears away the prize, with, 
his chariot, which striving hard, runs swiftly over the plain. 
So Achilles briskly moved his feet and his Ibiees. 

But him aged Priam first beheld with his eyes, rushing 
over the plain, all shining like a star which rises in autumn; 
and its resplendent rays shine among many stars in the depth 
of the night, which by name they call the dog of Orion. 
Very bright indeed is this, but it is a baleful sign, and brings 
violent heat upon miserable mortals. So shone the brass 
round the breast of him running. But the old man groaned, 
and smote his head with his hands, raismg them on high,^ 
and, groaning, he cried out greatly, supplicating his dear aaa. 
But he stood before the Scsean gates, insatiably eager to fight 
with Achilles ; but the old man piteously addressed hrm, 
stretching out his hands : 

^ O Hector, do not, my beloved son, await this man alone, 
without others; lest that thou shouldst speedily draw on fate, 
sobdued by the son of Peleus; since he is much more power- 
fid. Cruel! would that he were [only] as dear to the gods as 
he is to me ; quickly then would the dogs and vultures de- 
vour him lying low; surely sad grief would then depart &om 
my heart. He who has made me deprived of many and brave 
sons, slaying, and selling them into fiu:-distant islands. For 
even now "^e Trojans being shut up in the city, I cannot 
see my two sons, Lycaon and Polydorus, whom Laothoe bore 
to me, queen among women. But if indeed they live at the 
eamp, surely we will afterwards redeem them with brass and 
with gold; for it is within; for aged Altes, renowned by 
£une, gave many things to his daughter. But if they are 
abeady dead, and in the mansions of Hades, grief will be to 
my soul, and to their mother, we who gave them birth. But 
to the other people the grief will be shorter, if thou shouldst 
not die, subdued by Achilles. But come inside the wall, O 
my son, that thou mayest save the Trojan men and women^ 

' Oa tbi§ gesture of griefs see Gorius, l/lonum. CoVasD^i. '^. V^. 

2d2 
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BOOK THE TWENTY-SECOND. 



A&anMBNT. i 

Hector persists in remaining outside tiie waUs, despite the entreaties • 
fiither. He flies thrice ronnd Troy, fights, and is dain by Ad 
who drags his body to the fleet at the wheels of his diariot. 
lamentations of his wife and parents follow. 

Thus they, indeed, driven by fright through the dty, 
£9iwns, were refreshing themselves from sweat, and 
drinking and allaying their thirst, leaning against the h 
some battlements ; but the Greeks were coming neai 
wall, resting their shields upon their shoulders. But H< 
his destructive fate fettered to remain there, before I 
and the Scsean gates. And Phoebus Apollo thus addr< 
the son of Peleus : 

" Why, O son of Peleus, dost thou pursue me, an imm 
god, witiii swift feet, thyself being a mortal ? Nor yet 
thou at all discovered that I am a god; but thou incesa 
ragest. For certainly the labour of the Trojans is not 
a care to thee, whom thou hast routed, and who are 
enclosed within their city, while thou art turned aside hi 
Neither canst thou slay me, since I am not mortal** 

But him swift-footed Achilles, greatly indignant, 
dressed : 

"Thou hast injured me, O Far-darter, most destru 
of all gods, having now turned me away hither from 
wall ; certainly many had now seized the earth with 

» Milton, P. L. u. 708 :— 

*' On th' other side 

Incensed with indignation Satan stood 
Unterrified, and like a comet bum'd, 
That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In th' arctic ^^ , «xv^ ^\si Vi^a \wjmd hair 
Sha\s.ea pea^aiencc wcidL ^^rax .^ ^ 
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teeth, before they had arriyed at Hium. But now hast thou 
depriyed me of great glory, and hast preserved them easily^ 
for thou didst not at all dread vengeance after. Certainly 
I would punish thee, if the power at least were mine." 

Thus saying, he went towards the city greatly elate^ 
hastening Hke a steed which bears away the prize, with, 
his chariot, which striving hard, runs swiftly over the plain. 
So Achilles briskly moved his feet and his Ibiees. 

But him aged Priam first beheld with his eyes, rushing 
over the plain, all shining like a star which rises in autumn; 
and its resplendent rays shine among many stars in the depth 
of the night, which by name they call the dog of Orion. 
Very bright indeed is this, but it is a baleful sign, and brings 
violent heat upon miserable mortals. So shone the brass 
round the breast of him running. But the old man groaned, 
and smote his head with his hands, raising them on high,^ 
and, groaning, he cried out greatly, supplicating his dear son. 
But he stood before the Scs^ gates, insatiably eager to fight 
with AchiUes ; but the old man piteously addressed hrm, 
stretching out his hands : 

*' O Hector, do not, my beloved son, await this man alone, 
without others; lest that thou shouldst speedily draw on fate, 
sabdued by the son of Peleus; since he is much more power- 
M. Oruel! would that he were [only] as dear to the gods as 
he is to me ; quickly then would the dogs and vultures de- 
TOUT him lying low; surely sad grief would then depart &om 
my heart. He who has made me deprived of many and brave 
sons, slaying, and selling them into &r-distant islands. For 
even now "die Trojans being shut up in the city, I cannot 
see my two eona, Lycaon and Polydorus, whom Laothoe bore 
to me, queen among women. But if indeed they live at the 
eamp, surely we w^ afterwards redeem them with brass and 
irith gold; for it is within; for aged Altes, renowned by 
&me, gave many things to his daughter. But if they are 
aheady dead, and in the mansions of Hades, grief will be to 
my soul, and to their mother, we who gave them birth. But 
to the other people the grief will be shorter, if thou shouldst 
not die, subdued by Achilles. But com^ inside the wall, O 
my son, that thou mayest save the Troj^ nien and women^ 

I 

' On tbiB gesture of grief, see Gorius, Monvita. CoVascAi. ^. V^. 

2d2 
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nor afford great glory to the son of Peleus, and thon thyseU 
be deprived of thy dear life. Moreover, pity me, wretdied^ 
yet still preserving my senses,^ unhappy, whom the Satunuaii 
sire will destroy by grievous £iite, upon the threshold of dd 
age, having seen many evila,^ my sons slain, my daughtets 
dragged captives, their chambers plundered, and my in&nt 
children dashed upon the earth in dire hostility, and xnj 
daughters-in-law torn away by the pernicious luuids of tfaft 
Greeks. And m3rself perhaps the last — ^the raw-devotmng 
dogs, whom I have nourished in my palaces, the attendaots 
of my table, the guards of my portals, will tear at the eor 
trance of the gates,^ after some one, having stricken (X[ 
woimded me with the sharp brassy shall take away my sool 
from my limbs ; and who, drinking my blood, will lie in thb 
porch, infuriated in mind. To a young man, indeed, slain in 
battle, lacerated with the sharp brass, it is altogether be- 
coming to lie, for all things are honourable to him dead, 
whatever may appear; but when dogs dishonour the grej 
head, the hoary beard, and privy members of an old man 
slain, that is indeed most pitiable among wretched mortak* 

The old man spoke, and tore out the hoary locks with las 
hands, plucking them from his head; nor did he persoade 
the mind of Hector. But his mother, then on the other 
side, wailing, shed tears, laying bare her bosom, whilst until 
the other hand she laid forth her breast; and shedding tean^ 
addressed to him winged words : " O Hector, my son, reve- 
rence these things, and pity me myself. If ever I afforded 
thee the grief-luUing breast, remember these things^ deaz 
son; and being within the wall, repel [this] hostile man; nm 
stand a foremost adversary to him. "Wretched one! for if hfl 
shall slay thee, neither shall I mourn thee on the couch, my 
dear ofispring, whom I myself brought forth, nor will % 
rich-dowered wife; but far away from us both, the swift dog> 
will devour thee at the ships of the Greeks." 

Thus weeping, they twain addressed their dear son, suppli' 

' /. «. alive. Cf. kpdii. 

* On the proverbial woes of Priam, cf. Aristotle Eth. i. 9, 10; tf' 
Ennius, fragm. Andro^;:vich. p. 236—9, with the notes of Columoa, «!• 
Hessel. 

' Cf. Virg. ^n. ii. 550, «<\<\., /^Vq \a& VaAiuXft.^ ^b&& ^^umqb in lb 
description of the death ot Priam. 
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sating him much ; nor did they persuade the mind of Hector ; 
but be awaited hmre Achilles, comimr near. And as & 
fierce aeipent at iteden, fed on evilploiiB, awaits^ a man, 
|mt direful rage enters it, and it glares horribly, coiling itself 
around its den; so Hector, possessing inextinguishable 
courage, retired not, leaning his splendid shield against a 
projecting tower ; but, indignant, he thus addressed his own 
great-hearted soul :^ 

"Ah me, if indeed I enter the gates and the wall, Poly- 
damas will first cast reproach upon me,s he Who advised me 
to lead the Trojans towards the city in this disastrous night, 
i^en noble Achilles arose to battle. But I did not obey ; 
certainly it would have been much better. And now, since 
If. my injurious obstinacy I have destroyed the people, I fear 
the T^jan men, and the long-robed Trojan women, lest some 
one inferior to me shoxild say, ' Hector, relying on his own 
fitrength, has destroyed the people.' Thus will they say; but 
it would have been fiar better for me, slaying Achilles in the 
encounter,^ to return, or gloriously to be slam by him for the 
dty. But if now I shall lay down my bossed shield and 
itout helmet, and, resting my spear against the wall, I myself. 
I^ing, shall come before renowned Achilles, and promise that 
¥6 will give to the Atrides to lead away Helen, and all the 
numerous possessions along with her, whatever Paris brought 
to Troy in his hollow barks, and who was the origin of the 
contention, and at the same time that we will divide others, 
as many as this city contains, among the Greeks, — ^but again 
I should exact an oath from the elders of the Trojans,* that 
they would conceal nothing, but divide all things into two 
portions, whatever treasure this delightM city contains 
^thin it. Yet why does my soul discuss such things ? [I 

* Hesych. x^^^' V Karddvcrig riov o^iutv Kal SpaKovriav, 
« Milton, P. L.vi. Ill:— 

'' Abdiel that sight endured not, where he stood 
Among the mightiest, bent on highest deeds, 
And thus his own undaunted heart explores." 
3 Cf. Aristot. Eth. iii. 8, and Casaub. on Pers. Sat. i. 4. ** Ne mihi 
Polydamas, et Troiades Labeonem Prntulerint." 

* "AvTfiv, 

* This is perhaps the easiest way of expressing ytpovfTiov Bpieov. It 
ueans an oath to be solemnly kept, an oath to Nvhicbi tba ^<a% xfi^si^ 
nth propriety pledge themselres. 
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dread] lest I, going; should reach him, but he pity m 
nor at all respect me, bat slay me, being thus nake 
KFoman, after I have put off my armour. Nor, indee 
now allowed to converse with him from an oak^ or 
lock, as a virgin and a youth ; a virgin and youth cc 
with one anoth^. But it is better to engage him in 
that as soon as possible we may kno^ to which, inde 
Olympian [Jove] will give glory." 

Thus he pondered, remaining; but near him came A 
like unto the heknet-shaking warrior. Mars, brandishin 
his right shoulder the dreadful Felian ash; but the 
shone around, like unto the ^lendour either of a blazL 
or of the rislag sun. Then, as tremor seized Hector, 1 
odved him, nor could he remain there any longer, but 
the gates bdiind him, and fled af&ighted; but the 
Peleus rushed on, trusting to his swift feet. As a &i] 
the mountains, the swiftest of birds, easily dashes i 
timid pigeon ; she, iudeed, flies away obliquely; but hx 
at hand, shrilly screaming, frequently assails, and his 
orders him to seize her : thus, eager, he flew right oi 
JBector fled in terror imder the wsdl of the Trojan 
moved his fleet limbs. Then they rushed by the pn 
ground and the wind-waving fig-tree, always under tl 
along the public way, and reached the two hir-i 
springs, where the two springs of the eddying Scan 
rise. The one, indeed, flows with tepid water, and a 
arises from it around, as of burning fire ; whilst the 
flows forth in the summer time, like unto hail, or cold 
or ice from water. There, at them, are the wide, han 
^tone basins, where the wives and Mr daughters of the T 
used to wash their splendid garments formerly ia t 
peace, before the sons of the Greeks arrived In this 
tion they ran past [the one] flying, but the other pu 
from behind. A brave man, indeed, fled before, but a 
braver swiftly pursued him; since they did not se 
obtain a victim or a bull's hide, such as are the rewa 
men for speed, but they ran for the life of horse-brc 
Hector. And as when prize-winning^ solid-hoofed 
Tixfi very swiftly round the course, and a great rewi 

^ I. e. lAice'ViOTWA. 
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jHToposed, either a tripod, or a woman [in honour] of a deceased 
hero ; so they thrioe made the circoit of the city of Priam 
with their swift feet : and all the gods beheld. Then to them 
the &ther of men and gods commenced an address : 

''Alas i certainly I behold with mine eyes a beloved hero 
porsned round the wall ; and my heart is grieved on accoimt 
of Hector, who has sacrificed many thighs of oxen to me, 
upon the tops of many-valed Ida, and at other times again in 
the highest [places of] the city; but now, indeed, noble 
AchillflH pursues him, on swift feet, around the city of Priam. 
But come, deliberate, O ye gods, and consider, whether we 
shall preserve him from death, or shall subdue him now, 
hemg brave [at the hands of] Achilles, the son of Peleus.'* 

But him the blue-eyed goddess Minerva then addressed : 

"O fitther, hurler of the white thunder, [collector] of dark 
doods, what a word hast thou spoken ! Dost thou wish to 
Hberate from sad death a man, being mortal, long ago 
destined to fsite? Do it : but all we, the other gods, will not 
assent to thee.** 

Her, then, the doud-compelling Jupiter, answering, ad- 
dressed: "Take courage, Tritonia, beloved child: I by no 
means speak with serious mind, but I wish to be mild to thee. 
Bo as IS the inchnation, nor delay at alL" 

Thus speaking, he incited Minerva, already prepared ; and, 
springing forth, she descended down from the heights of 
Olympus. 

But swift AchiUes pursued Hector, incessantly pressing 
upon him. And as when a dog pursues the fawn of a deer in 
the mountains, having roused it from its lair, through both 
glens and thickets ; and, although panic-stricken, it crouches 
down beneath a brake ; yet tracking it, he runs continually 
on until he finds it ; so Hector eluded not the swift-footed 
wnofPeleus. As often as he would rush against the Dar- 
danian gates, towards under the well-built towers, if per- 
chance they might aid him with missile weapons from above, 
80 often, previously anticipating him, he turned him away 
towards the plain ; whilst he himself always flew on the side 
of the city. And as in a dream one cannot pursue a ftigitive ; 
neither can the one escape the other, nor the other pursue : 
80 the one could not oveziake the other in Toia BJ^e^d, Tvsst ■'Ookfc 
ctb^ escape him. Bat how, then, coTdd H%ctoc\iaN^ ^"aftss^ft^ 
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tlie f&tes of death, if Apollo had not, for the veiy last time, 
met him, who aroused for him his courage and swift kneest 
But noble Achilles nodded to the people with his head, nor- 
permitted them to cast their bitter weapons at Hector, lesi 
some one, wounding him, should obtain the ^017, and he 
himself come second. But when for the fourth time tiiey 
arrived at the foimtains, then, indeed, the Sire raised aloft 
his golden scales, and placed in them the two &tes of deatii, 
beanng long sleep, this of Achilles, but that of horse-breakhig 
Hector. Holding them by the middle, he poised them, and 
the fieital day of Hector inclined and sunk to Hades; but 
Phoebus Apollo left him. 

Then the blue-eyed goddess Minerva approached the son of 
Peleus, and, standing near, addressed to hun winged wends : 

'^ Now, O illustrious Achilles, dear to Jove, I hope that 
we two shall bear back great glory to the Greeks at the ships, 
having slain Hector, although being insatiate of war. Now, 
certainly, it is no longer possible for him to escape os, not 
even if &T-darting Apollo i^ould toil much, throwing himseU 
at the feet of the segis-bearing Either Jove. But do thoxi 
now stand and revive ; but I, approaching with thee, will 
persuade him to engage thee face to face." 

Tlius spoke Minerva ; but he obeyed, and rejoiced in his 
mind ; and stood, leaning upon his a^en, brass>pointed spear 
But she then left him, and overtook noble Hector, likening 
herself to Deiphobus, unwearied in her body and voice ; and 
standing near, she addressed to him winged words : '^ C 
brother dear, certainly swift Achilles now greatly presses on 
thee, pursuing thee with rapid feet roimd the city of Priam 
But come now, let us stand, and, awaiting, repulse him." 

But her mighty crest-tossing Hector in turn addressed : 

" Deiphobus, surely thou wert ever before by fer the dearesi 
to me of my brothers, the sons whom Hecuba and Prian: 
produced. But now I think in my mind that I honour thee 
still more, since thou hast dared for my sake, when thou dost 
behold [me] with thine eyes, to come out of the city ; while 
others remain within." 

But him the azure-eyed goddess Minerva in turn ad- 
dressed : 

" My brother dear, my ^.tKei: axvd venerable mother in- 
deed greatly suppUcated me, \>y tvxra. ^\Q^t»cs£&s^TS£^>Es^sij$i$» 
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a&d mj compamonB around, to remain there (so much do all 
tremble with fear) : but my mind within was harassed with 
mi grie£ But now let us forthwith eagerly engage, nor let 
there any longer be a sparing of our spears, that we may 
know whether Achilles, having slain us both, shall bear o\ir 
bloody spoils to the hollow barks, or be subdued by thy 
qpear." 

Thus having spoken, Minerva also with deception led on. 
But when they were near advancing towards each other, him 
mighty crest-tossing Hector first addressed : 

" No longer, O son of Peleus, will I fly thee as before. 
Thrice have I fled roimd the great city of Priam, nor ever 
dared to await thee coming on ; but now my mind urges me 
to stand against thee : certainly I shall day, or be slain. 
But oome, let us attest the gods ; for they will be the best 
iritnesses and observers of agreements. For neither will I 
craeUy insult thee, if indeed Jove shall give me the victory, 
and I take away thy life ; but after I shall despoil thy beau- 
tifbl armour, O Adiilles, I will give back thy body to the 
Greeks ; and so also do thou." 

But him swifb-footed Achilles sternly regarding, addressed : 

*' Talk not to me of covenants, O most cursed Hector. As 
there are not Mthful leagues between lions and men, nor 
yet have wolves and lambs an according mind,^ but ever 
meditate evils against each other ; so it is not possible for 
thee and me to contract a Mendsdiip, nor shall there at all 
be leagues between us» — ^first shall one, falling, satiate the 
iavincible warrior Mars with his blood. Call to mind all thy 
valour j now it is very necessary for thee to be both a spear- 
man and a daring warrior. Kor is there any longer any 
escape for thee, fbr Pallas Minerva at once subdues thee 
beneath my spear, and thou shalt now pay for all the accu- 
mulated sorrows of my companions, whom thou hast slain, 
raging with the spear." 

He spoke, and brandishing it, sent forth his long-shadowed 
sgeeac, and illustrious Hector, seeing it opposite, avoided it ; 
hr, looking before him, he simk down, and the brazen spear 
passed over him, and was fixed in the earth. But Pallas 
Minerva plucked it out, and gave it back to Achilles, and 

'See Daport, p. 127 ; and cf . Hot. E>i^<A. Vi . \. 
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escaped the notice of Hector, the shepherd of the ] 
Then Hector addressed the illustrioiis son of Peleus : 

'^ Thou hast erred, O godlike Achilles, nor art th 
acquainted with my fate f^m Jove ; certainly thou di< 
so, but thou art a prater, and very subtle in words, ii 
that, dreading thee, I may be forgetful of my streng 
courage. But not in my back, whilst flying, shal 
thrust thy spear, but shalt drive it through my breast 
ing right on, if GUxi grants this to thee. But now i 
avoid my brazen spear! would that thou mights 
receive it all in thy body. Then truly would the "w 
eome lighter to the Trojans, thou being slain ; for tl 
the greatest bane to them.** 

He spoke, and, brandishing, sent forth his long-shi 
spear, and sfcruck the centre of Pelides* shield, nor x 
but the spear was repelled &i* away from the shield 
Hector wTenraged bLuse his s^ weapon had 
vain from his hand; and stood dejected, for he h 
another ashen spear. Then he called upon the 
shielded Deiphobus, greatly shouting, [and] he aisk( 
for a long spear; but he was not near him; and 
perceived in his mind, and said : 

" Alas ! without doubt, now the gods have summoi 
to death. For I indeed thought the hero Deiphobus 
my side ; but he is within the wall, and Minerva has d 
me. But now is evil death near me, nor fer away, ne: 
there escape. Certainly this long since was more ag 
to Jove and to the far-darting son of Jove, who foi 
propitious, preserved me ; but now, on the contrary 
overtakes me. Nevertheless I will not perish cowarc 
ingloriously at least, but having done some great deei 
h^ard of even by posterity." 

Thus having spoken, he drew his sharp sword, 
hung below his loins, both huge and strong, and, wi 
lected might, rushed forward, like a lofky-soanng eagle 
swoops to the plain through the gloomy clouds, ah 
snatch either a tender lamb, or a timid hare ; thus 
rushed forward, brandishing his sharp sword. Achil 
rushed on, and filled his soxil with fierce rage. He shelte 
breast in front witloL "baa ^•eYd, \i^«MAA&l, cwjrlously w: 
and nodded with laifa dasJMig \«^xii^\., Vyos-<5Ksi«^\ ^ 
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beautiful golden tufbs, which Vulcan had difiused in great 
abimdanoe round the cone, were shaken. As the star Hes- 
perus, which is placed the brightest star in heaven,^ proceeds 
amongst other stars in the unseasonable time of night, so it 
shone from the well-sharpened spear which Achilles, de- 
signing mischief to noble Hector, brandished in his right 
himd, eyeing his &ir person, where it would best yield. But 
the beaatii^ brazen armotir, of which he had despoiled great 
Patrodus, having slain him, covered the rest of his body so 
much ; yet did there appear [a part] where the collar-bones 
separate the neck ^m the shoulders, and where the destruc- 
tion of life is most speedy. There noble Achilles, eager, 
drove into him with the spear, and the point went out quite 
through his tender neck. However the ash, heavy with 
brass, did not cut away the windpipe, so that, answering in 
words, he could address him. But he fell in. the dust, and 
noble Achilles vaimted over him : 

'' Hector, thou didst once suppose, when spoiling Patroclus, 
tbat thou be safe, nor dreaded me, being absent. Fool ! for 
I apart, a much braver avenger of him, was left behind at 
the hollow ships, I who have relaxed thy knees. The dogs, 
indeed^ and birds shall dishonourably tear thee, but the 
Creeks shall perform his ftmeral rites." 

But him crest-tossing Hector, growing languid, then 
addressed: 

*' I supplicate thee by thy soul, thy knees, thy parents, suffer 
not the dogs to tear me at the ships of the Greeks ; but do 
thou indeed receive brass in abundance, and gold, which my 
father and venerable mother will give thee ; and send my 
body home, that the Trojans and wives of the Trojans may 
loake me, dead, partaker of a funeral pyre."^ 

But him swift-footed Achilles, sternly regarding, addressed : 

" Dog, supplicate me not by my knees, nor by my parents ; 
for would that my might and mind in any manner urge me 
myseli^ tearing thy raw flesh to pieces, to devour it, such 
tlungs hast thou done to me. So that there is not any one 
who can drive away the dogs from thy head, not even if they 

> Milton, P. L. ▼. 166 :— 

** Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
If better tfaou belong not to the d«?ni.'' 
» Cf. JEn. X, 903 i xii. 930, sqq. 
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should place ten-fold and twenty-times such ransoms, bring- 
ing them hither, and even promise others ; not even if Dar- 
danian Priam should wish to compensate for thee with gold:^ 
not even thus shall thy venerable mother lament [thee] 
whom she has borne, having laid thee upon a bier; but dogs 
and fowl shall entirely tear thee in pieces.'* 

But him crest-tossing Hector, dying, addressed : 

'' Surely well knowing thee, I foresaw this, nor was I des- 
tined to persuade thee; for truly within thee there is an iron 
souL Eieflect now, lest to thee I be some cause of the wrath 
of the gods, on that day when Paris and Phoebus Apolb^ 
shall kill thee, though b^g brave, at the Sceean gates.'* 

As he spoke thus, the end of death overshadowed him ; 
and his soul flying from his limbs, descended to Hades, be- 
wailing its destiny, relinquishing vigour and youth. But 
him, although dead, noble Achilles addressed : 

" Die : but I will then receive my fate whensoever Jove 
may please to accomplish it,^ and the other immortal gods.'* 

He spoke, and plucked the spear from the corpse; and 
then laid it aside, but he spoiled the bloody armour frx>m his 
shoulders. But the other sons of the Greeks ran round, who 
also admired the stature and wondrous form of Hector ;^ 
nor did any stand by without inflicting a wound. And 
thus would some one say, looking to his neighbour : " Oh, 
strange ! surely Hector is now much more gentle to be 
touched, than when he burned the ships with glowing fire.** 

Thus would some one say, and, standing by, would wound 

' /. €, to give thy weight in gold. Theognis, 77: UiffToc Avrjp xp^trou 
rs Kal apyvpov avrtpvaaoQai "A^ioq, 

* Grote, vol. i. p. 406, observes: "After routing the Trojans, and 
chasing them into the town, Achilles was slain near the Sksean gate bj an 
arrow from the quiver of Paris, directed under the unerring auspices of 
Apollo," referring to Soph. Phil. 334 ; Virg. ^n. vL 56. 

' " I have conversed with some men who rejoiced in the death or 
calamity of others, and accounted it as a judgment upon them for being 
on the other side, and against them in the contention : but within tbe 
revolution of a few months, the same man met witili a more uneasy and 
unhandsome death ; which when I saw, I wept, and was afraid ; for I 
knew that it must be so with all men ; for we also die, and end oar 
quarrels and contentions by passing to a final sentence.'' — ^Taylor, Holy 
Dying, i. p. 305, ed. Bohn. 

* Herodot. ix, 25: *0 H vittpb^ tT\v a%T\^ oL^toc \iiyaBfoz ^ivma taX 
KuWeoQ, 
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liiin. But swifb-footed Achilles, after he had despoiled him, 
standing amongst the Greeks, spoke winged words : 

^'O Mends, leaders and princes of 'the Greeks, (dnce the 
gods have granted us to sabdue this hero, he who did as 
many mischiefs, as did not all the others together ; come ! 
let us make trial round the city with our arms, that we may 
learn concerning the Trojans, what mind they have ; whether 
they are about to desert the citadel, he being slain, or intend 
to remain. Hector being no more. But why does my mind 
within me deliberate these things? Patroclus lies at the 
ships, an unwept, unburied corse ; and him I shall never 
forget, as long as I am amongst the living, and my dear 
knees move for me ; and though they forget the dead inl 
Hades, yet will I remember my beloved comrade even there. 
But come now, ye youths of the Greeks, singing a psean,^ let 
us return to the hollow ships, and let us bring him ; we bear 
back great glory : we have slain noble Hector, whom the 
Trojans, throughout the city, worshipped as a god." 

He spoke, and was meditating imseemly deeds against 
noble Hector. He perforated the tendons of both his feet 
behind, from the heel to the instep, and &stened in them 
leather thongs, and bound him from the chariot ; but lefb 
his head to be trailed along. Then ascending his chariot, 
and taking up the splendid armour, he lashed (the horses) to 
go on, and they, not imwilling, flew. But the dust arose 
£rom biTTi while trailed along, and his azure locks around 
approached [the groimd],^ and his entire head, once graceful, 
lay in the dust ; for Jupiter had then granted to his enemies, 
to dishonour him in his own father-land. Thus indeed his 
whole head was defiled with dust ; but his mother plucked 
out her hair, and cast away her shining veil, and wept very 
loudly, having beheld her son. And his dear &ther groaned 
piteously, and all the people around were occupied in wailing 
and lamentation through the city ; and it was very like to 
this, as if all Ilium, from its summit, were smouldering in 
£re. With difficulty indeed did the people detain the old 

' ** This h3^n consisted in a repetition, cf. r. 393, 4, which Qaintoi 
Smyrnteas has imitated in I^. 117, and Ahronius Silo translated ap. 
^Senee. Svat, c. 2. The most ancient hjrmn of this kind on record is that 
in ihe first book of Samnei, zTiii. 7." — Kennedy. 

' Snppfy ovdn or Koviy, 
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man, indignazit with grie^ anxicNis to rash tmt froi 
Dardanian gates : for rolling in the mud, he was snppli 
all, addressing each man by name : 

*' Desist, my friends, and permit me alone, grisvef. 
am, going out of the city, to approach the ships • 
Greeks. I wiU supplicate this reckless, violent rn 
perchance he may respect my thne of life, and have 
passion on my old age ; for sudi is his &>iher Peleus t 
he who begat and nurfcured him a destruction to the Tr 
but particularly to me above all has he caused sorrows. 
so many bloominir youths has he slain to me, for all of 
I do J iJJmuch, although grieved; as for th 
Hector, keen grief for whom will bear me down eve 
Hades.^ Would that he had died in my hands ; for tl 
should have been satisfied, weeping and lamenting, be 
unhappy mother who bore him, and I myself" Tl 
spoke, weeping, but the citizens also groaned. But : 
ijie Trojan dames, Hecuba began her continued lai 
iion : 

" O my son, why do wretched I live, having si 
grievous things, thou being dead ? Thou who by nig] 
day wast my boast throughout the town, and an advi 
to the Trojan men and women throughout the city 
received thee as a god. For assuredly thou wast a 
great glory to them when alive ; now, on the coi 
death and fate possess thee." 

Thus she spoke, weeping ; but the wife of Hector hi 
yet learned anything : no certain messenger going, inf 
her that her husband had remained without the gates 
she was weaving a web in a retired part of her lofty 
double, splendid, and was spreading on it various p 
worka^ And £die had ordered her Mr-haired attei 
through the palace, to place a large tripod on the fire 
there might be a warm bath for Hector, returning firo: 
battle. Foolish ! nor knew she that, fer away from 
azure-eyed Minerva had subdued him by the har 
Achilles. But she heard the shriek and wailing fro 
tower, and her limbs were shaken, and the shuttle fel 

^ " Then shall ye bring down my grey hairs with sorrow to the j 
— Genes. xKi. 38. 
' noiKiXfiara is similarly xiaed Vn n\. Vh^* 
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lier to the ground ; and immediately she addressed her &ir- 
haired attendants : 

^ Come hither, let two follow me, that I may see what 
deeds have been dona I heard the voioe of my venerable 
iDother-in-law, and to myself the heart mthia my bmuit 
kaps up to my mouth, and the limbs under me are benumbed 
Surely some eyil is now near the sons of PrianL O that the 
word may be [fiar] from my ear ! I dread lest brave Achilles, 
having already cut off noble Hector alone from the city, may 
drive him towards the plain, and even now have made him 
desist from the £a,tal valour which possessed him ; for he 
never remained among the throng of warriors, but leaped 
cmt &r before, yielding in his valour to none." 

Thus having spoken, she rushed through the palace like 
unto one deranged, greatly palpitating in heart; and her 
attendants went along with her. But when she reached 
the tower and the crowd of men, she stood looking roimd 
over the wall, and beheld him dragged before the city ; but 
the fleet steeds drew him ruthlessly towards the ships of the 
Greeks. Then gloomy night veiled her over her eyes, and 
she fell backwards, and breathed out her soul in a swoon. 
Bat from her head feU the beautiful head-gear, the garland, 
the net, and the twisted Met, and the veil which golden 
Yenus had given to her on that day when crest-tossiog 
Hector led her from the palace of Eetion, after he had 
presented many marriage - gifts. Around her in great 
numbers stood her sisters-in-law and sisters, who supported 
her amongst them, seized with stupor unto death. ^ But 
when she again revived, and her soul was collected in her 
breast, sobbing at intervals, she spoke among the Trojan 
dames : 

" Hector, O wretched me ! then we were both bom to a 
like fate, thou indeed in Troy, in the mansion of Priam, but 
I in Thebe, beneath woody Placus, in the palace of Eetion ; 
who, himself ill-fitted, reared me, iU-fiited, being yet a little 
child ; — ^would that he had not begotten me ! Now, however, 
thou goest to the mansions of Hiules beneath the recesses of 
the earth, but leavest me, in hateful grief, a widow in the 
dwelling ; aud thy boy, yet such an infant, to whom thou 

' See Kennedy : laffre is to be understood. 'beiox^ aicoK^Q^av. 
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and I unfoitunate gave birth ; nor wilt thou be an advantage 
to him, O Hector, for thou art dead ; nor he to thee. For 
even if he shall escape the mournful war of the Greeks, still 
will labour and hardship ever be to him hereafter ; for others 
will deprive him of his fields by changing the landmarks. 
But the bereaving day renders a boy destitute of his con- 
temporaries ; he is ever dejected, and his cheeks are bedewed 
with tear& The boy in want shall go to the companions oi 
his father, pulling one by the cloak, another by the tunic 
and some of these pitying, shall present him with a verj 
small cup ; and he shall moisten his lips, but not wet hii 
palate. Him also some one, enjoying both [parents],^ shal 
push away from the banquet, striking him with his hands 
-^ind reviling him with reproaches : ' A murrain on thee ! evei 
thy fitther feasts not with us.* Then shall the boy Astyanaa 
return weeping to his widowed mother, — he who &>iinedy 
indeed, upon the knees of his own father, ate marrow alone 
and the rich fat of sheep ; but when sleep came upon him 
and he ceas^ childishly crying, used to sleep on couches ii 
the arms of a nurse, in a soft bed, full as to his heart wiil 
delicacies. But now, indeed, Astyanax,^ whom tHe Trojam 
call by surname (because thou alone didst defend their gatei 
and lofty walls for them), shall suffer many things, misaiiii 
his dear &ther. But now shall the crawling worms devoiu 
thee, naked, at the curved ships, far away from thy parents 
after the dogs shall have« satiated themselves : but thy robes, 
fine and graceful, woven by the hands of women, lie in thj 
palaces. Truly all these will I consume with burning fire 
being of no use to thee, for thou wilt not lie on them j bul 
let them be a glory [to thee] before the Trojans and the 
Trojan dames." 

Thus she spoke, weeping, and the females also mourned. 

^ 'Afi^iOaXiJQ waXg 6 &ftfoTkpuBiv 3aXXa»v, ^ovv f &fi^ ol yoytli 

VtpUl(Tl, 

^ Playing on the signification of the name, — '* king of the city." 
Hiis piece of twaddle has not been omitted by Flato in his ridicdloiii 
Cratylus. 
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BOOK THE TWENTY-THIRD. 



ARGUMEXT. 



Adiilles, admonished in a dream by the ghost of his friend, celebrates the 

funeral of Patroclus. 

Thus tliey indeed were mourning through the city; but the 
Greeks, as soon as they reached the ships and the Hellespont, 
were separated each to his own ship. But Achilles did not 
permit the Mjnrmidons to he dispersed, but he spoke amongst 
his warlike companions [thus] : 

" Ye swifb-horsed Mjrrmidons, comrades dear to me, let us 
not yet loose the solid-hoofed steeds from imder our chariots, 
but with the very horses and chariots, going near, let us 
bewail Patroclus; for this is the honour of the dead. But 
wben we have indulged^ sad lamentation, unyoking our 
steeds, we will all sup here." 

Thus he spoke ; but they mourned in a body; and Achilles 
led the way. Thrice they drove their &ir-maned steeds 
around the body,^ grieving; and among them Thetis kindled 
a longing for lamentation. Moistened were the sands,* and 
moistened were the arms of the men with tears; for so brave 
a master of the flight they longed. But among them the 

' Excellently paraphrased by Gaza : 'EireiSdv Si tov 6\t9piov ^ptjvov 
afroXaiKTiofiev. Emesti well observes that rerapin»nxta9a implies '' de- 
light mingled with satiety. '^ 

* This was a frequent rite at funerals. Cf. ApoUon. Rh. i. 1059; 
Virg. JEn. zi. 188, sqq.; Heliodor. Ethiop. iii. p. 136: 'Etreidri to iJLvrjfia 
TOV NcoTTToM/iow irtpuoTOixh^^aTO ii TCOfim^, Kai toItov oe i^ri^oi riqv 
^inrov TTipifjXatTav, oAoXv^av /xcv at yvvaiKSSf i^XaXa^av Sk ot dvopsg. 
Among the Romans this rite was called decuraio, Cf. Liv. xxv. 17: 
Tacit. Ann. ii. 7 ; Sueton. Claud. § i. According to Plutarch, Alex- 
ander the Great performed the same honours at the tomb of Achilles, that 
Achilles had bestowed upon the manes of his friend Patroclus. See also 
Bemart on Stat Theb. vi. 217. 

2e 
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son of Peleus led the abundant lamentation, laying his man- 
slaughtering hands upon the breast of his companion : 

"Hail! O Patroclus, even in the dwellings of Hades; fo: 
now shall I accomplish all those things which formerly '. 
promised, that having dragged Hector hither, I would giY 
him to the dogs to be devoured raw; and that before th; 
pile I would cut the necks of twelve illustrious sons of ih 
Trojans, enraged on account of thee slain." 

He spoke, and meditated tmworthy deeds against nob] 
Hector, having stretched him prone in the dust before tl: 
bier of Menoetiades; but they each stripped off his brazei 
guttering armour, and unyoked their high-aoonding steed 
They sat also in crowds at the ship of swiffc-footed ^^Saddef 
but he afforded to them an agreeable funeral feast. ^ Man 
white bulls ^ were stretched around by the axe, having tha 
throats cut, and many sheep and bleating goafcs. Many whitx 
tusked swine also, abounding in fkt, were extended for roas 
ing in the flame of Yulcan; and on every side around tl 
dead body flowed abundant blood. But the ohiefs of ti 
Greeks led the king, the swifb-footed son of Peleus, to nob] 
Agamemnon, hardly persuading him enraged at heart o 
account of his companion. But when advancing they reache 
the tent of Agamemnon, he straightway ordered the deai 
voiced heralds to place a large tripod on the fire, if he cool 
persuade the son of Peleus to wash away the bloody goK 
But he sternly reftised, and besides swore an oath:^ 

" 'No, by Jove, who is both the supreme and the besfc o 
gods, it is not lawful that ablutions should come near m; 
head, before I place Patroclus on the pile, and have thro^ 
up a moimd, and shorn my hair; for riot to such a degre< 

* Td^oQ* t6 yivSitevovlfrepiduwvov Ixi ry t&v kotoixo/uvwv rtfijf.- 
Hesych. 

^ On these funeral sacrifices, see Coznm. on ^n. zi. I. c. ; and Lomde 
de Lustrationibus, § zxxi. 

^ Buttm. Lezil. p. 436, after insisting strongly on the person^oHoi 
of "OpKOCi observes on this passage : *' I see no reason why we should no 
suppose that in the poet's mind Jupiter was put in opposition to ZpKOv 
exactly in the same sense as 'dpKog is actually found in opposition to Zev 
in Pindar, Pyth. iv. 297. KdpTepoQ 'opKog dfifu fidprvg i(rTut ZsbQ 
yiv89\iog dfuftorkpoiq. Further, the expressions fUyag Spjcoc, Koprfpo 
opKog suit much better the idss^ of the witness or pledge of the oath, w 
they do the oath itself.'' 
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will sorrow a second time invade my hearty whilst I am 
among the living. But nevertheless let ns now yield to the 
loathsome banquet. But on the morrow, O kmg of men, 
Agamemnon, give orders to bring wood, and dispose it so as 
is proper that a dead body enjoying it, should descend be- 
neath the obscore darkness; so that l^e indefatigable fire 
may ootnsame him very quickly from our eyes, and tibe people 
may letnm to thdr o^patkW" ^ 

Thus he spoke ; but they indeed readily listened to him, 
and obeyed. Thoa they, each sedulously preparing supper, 
feasted; nor did their mind lack aught of an equal feast. 
But when they had dismissed the desire of food and drink, 
some departed in order to lie down, each to his tent. But 
the son of Peleus, on the contrary, amid his many Myrmi- 
dons, lay near the shore of the £ar-sounding sea, heavily 
moaning, in a dear spot, where the waves plashed against 
the shore; when sweet ^ sleep, difiused around, took posses- 
sion of him, relaxing the cares of his mind; for he was very 
much fatigued as to his fair knees, chasing Hector at wind- 
fwept Ilium. But to him came the spirit of wretched Pa- 
trocius^ like unto him in all things, as to bulk, and beautiful 
<7e8^ and bis voice; and like garments also were around Ms 
body; and he stood over his head, and addressed him : 

"Sleepest thou, O Achilles, and art thou forgetful of me? 
Thou didst not indeed neglect me when alive, but [now that 
I am] dead. Bury me, that I may as soon as possible pass 
the gates of Hades. The spirits, the images of the deceased,^ 
drive me fer away, nor by any means permit me to be 
mingled with them beyond the river; but thus I do wander 
roimd the ample-gated dwelling of Hades. But give me thy 
]uuigI,^ I beseech thee, for I shall not again return from 
Hades after thou hast made me a partaker of the fbre. For 
by no means shall we, being alive, sitting apart frt)m our 
dear companions, deliberate counsels; but the hateful fate 

' On the epithet vrjdvfiogf cf. Battm. p. 414, sqq. 

* Battm. Lexil. p. 372, in a very interesting discussion, regards 
tauovTiQ as an euphemism, '' by which the dead, whom we consider as 
itiu acting and feeling, and consequently as the objects of our kind offices, 
of which they are conscious, are represented as atVU. ^r9\&% vcl v(i^*Cqsx 
Mite, bnt; deprived of their earthly powers.'' 
* Virg, Ma. vi, 370: " Da dextram misero." 

2 e2 
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which befdL me when bom, has snatched me away, 
thyself also, O godlike Achilles, thy fate is to pensh 
the wall of the noble Trojans. But another thing 1 1 
will command, O Achilles, if thou wilt obey, not to 
bones apart from thine ; but as we were nurtured 1 
in thy palaces, when Mencetius led me from Opus, 
boy, to thy home, on account of a melancholy homi 
that day when, imprudent, I slew the son of Ampli 
not wishing it, enraged about the dice : ^ then Peleus ] 
me in his abode, carefully reared me, and named 
attendant. So may the same tomb contain our bo 
golden vase which thy venerable mother gave thee." 

But him swiftr-footed Achilles, answering, addressee 

"Why, O venerable friend, hast thou come to 
oommandest each of these things to me? Yet will I 
accomplish all these things for thee, and obey as th 
mandest. But stand nearer to me, that embracij 
other even for a little while, we may indulge in sad I 
tion." 

Thus then having spoken, he stretched out tv 
friendly arms, nor caught himj^ for the spirit went 
ing^ beneath the earth, like smoke. Then Achilles 
up astonished, and clapped together his hands, and sp< 
doleful speech : 

"Alas! there is indeed then, even in the dwel 
Hades, a certain spirit and image, but there is no bod 
at all ; for all night the spirit of miserable Patroclus s 
me, groaning and lamenting, and enjoined to me eac 
cular, and was wonderfully like unto himself" 

Thus he spoke ; and excited among them all a lon^ 
lamentation; and rosy-fingered Mom appeared t< 
while weeping around the miserable corpse. But kii 
memnon incited everywhere from the tents both mi 

' See the qaaint remarks of Jeremy Taylor, Holy Living, 
ed. Bohn. 
' Cf. Georg. iv. 499 ; Mn. ii. 790, iv. 276 ; Lucan, iii. 34. 
^ See Odyss. xxiv. sub init., where the same word is applie 
shades of the suitors of Penelope. 

* By ^pkviQ we may understand the power of using reason a: 
ment, with Duport, Givom. ^. V2&, «LTkd Jeremy Taylor, Holj 
p. 624, 6d. Bohn. But Net . \Q^ ^ttx» \a x^-ojivt^ >ii&fcSK^T^xfe^aJa 
I hsLve followed ; ClarVe TeneLetms \t " ^t^^i^x^vv.^ 
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men to bring wood ^ and for this a brave man was roused, 
Meriones, the servant of vaLour-loving Idomeneus. And 
abej went, holding in their hands wood-lopping axes and 
well-twisted ropes ; and before them went the mnles. They 
passed over many ascents,^ descents, and straightways and 
erossways. But when they reached the forests of many- 
zilled Ida^ hastening, they cut down the towering oaks with 
the keen-edged brass. These greatly resoimding, fell; and the 
Greeks then splitting them, tied [them] upon the mules, but 
they pained the ground with their hoo&, eager to reach the 
plam through the close thickets. But all the wood-cutters 
carried trunks of trees, for so Meriones, the servant of valour- 
loving Idomeneus^ ordered ; and afterwards threw them in 
order upon the shore, where Achilles designed a mighty tomb 
for Patroclus, and for himself 

Bat when they had thrown on all sides mimense quantities 
of wood, remaining there in a body, they sat down; but 
Achilles immediately ordered the warlike Myrmidons to gird 
on tbe brass, and to yoke each his horses to his chariot ; but 
they arose, and were arrayed in their armour. And both 
the combatants and the charioteers ascended their chariots ; 
the cavalry indeed first, but a cloud of infantry followed 
after in myriads; and in the midst his companions bore Pa- 
trodus. They covered all the dead body over with hair, 
which, cutting ofl^^ they threw upon it ; but noble Achilles 
held his head behind, grieving, for he was sending a blame- 
less companion to Hades. 

But they, when they reached the place where Achilles 

* A moat remarkable and beautifal example of the appropriation of 
•osnd to sense. Pope has admirably imitated the original by the foUow- 
ipg translation :— 

" O'er hills, o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks, they go." 
Cowper less snccessfnlly : — 

** They measured hill and dale. 
Right onward now, and now circuitous." 
Cf. MUton, P. L. ii. 948 :— 

** So eagerly the fiend 
O'er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet pursues his way. 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies." 
s So in Senec. Hippol. 1176, *' Placemus umbras, capitis exuvias cape, 
hemrnqtie frontis'accipe abscissam comam." The custom is learnedly 
fQxmtnted hjBomart on Stat. Theb. yI. 195, liomeVn ^<&\i(^t«X. \txs« 
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pointed oat to them, laid him down; and immediately hea 
on abnndant wood for him. Then again swifib^footed Adi: 
remembered another thing. Standing apart £rom the ] 
he cat off his yellow hair, which he had nartared, bloom 
for the river Sperchioa;^ and, moaning, he spake, lod 
upon the dark sea : 

" In Tain, O Sperchios, did my fitther P^eos vow to t 
that I, retaming to my dear native land, should there ca 
my hair for thee, and offer a sacred hecatomb; and besi 
tbat I would in the same place sacrifice fifby male shee 
the fountains^ where are a grove and fragrant altar to t 
Thus the old man spake, but thou hast not fulfilled his * 
And now, since I return not to my dear &therland, I 
give my hair to the hero Patroclus, to be borne [with hi 
Thus saying, he placed his hair ia the hands of his dear ( 
panion; and excited amongst them all a longing for weep 
And the light of the sun had certainly set upon them, mo 
in^ had not Achilles, standing beside, straightway addre 
Agamemnon: 

"O son of Atreus (for to thy words the people of 
Greeks most es^iecially hearken), it is possible to satiate 
self even with weeping ;2 but now do thou dismiss them i 
the pile, and order them to prepare supper. We, to wJ 
the corpse is chiefly a care, will labour concerning t] 
things; but let the chiefit remain with us." 

But when the king of men, Agamemnon, heard this 
immediately dispersed the people among the equal sh 
but the mourners remained there, and heaped up the w 
They formed a pile^ a hundred feet this way and that, 
laid the body upon the sommit of the pile, grieving' at he 

* On this custom, cf. Schol. Hesiod. Theog. 348 : 'ATroWiavi 
irorafioiQ oi vkoi d.'jriTtfiov t&q K6}iaQ, did to aif^ri<T€fa£ cat dvaro* 
airiovQ eZvat. See Lindenbrog on Censorin. de Die Nat. i. p. 6, 
Blomf. on ^sch. Choeph. s. init., with my own note. Statins, Achi 
628, '' Quserisne meos, Sperchie, natatus, Fromissasque comas?'' 
Pausan. i. 43, 4 ; Philostrat. Her. xi. 

^ See Buttm. Lezii. p. 25. '* Achilles speaks of the ezpedienc 
terminating the lamentations of the army at large, and leaving ' 
remains to be performed in honour of the deceased to his more parti( 
friends. " — Kennedy. 

^ In illustration of the following rites, cf. Virg. ^n. iii. 62 ; v. 
VI. 215 ; X. 517 ; xi. SO, 1^7 , w\<\. \ «Xk!i ^<& T»^\£ak ^1 ^^bena on i 
Grammat. p. 92. 
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Many £sit sheep, and stamping-footed, bent-homed oxen, they 
akumed and dressed before the pile; from all of which mag- 
nanimotis Achilles, taking the fat, covered over the dead body 
[with it] from head to feet, and heaped around the skinned 
carcases. Leaning towards the bier, he likewise placed vessels 
of honey and oil,^ and, sighing deeply, hastily threw upon the 
pyre four high-necked steeds. There were nine dogs, com- 
panions at the table of the [departed] king, and, slaying two 
of them, he cast them upon the pile; also twelve ^dlant 
aons^ of the magnanimous Trojans, slaying them with the 
brass; and he designed evil deeds in his mind. Kext he 
applied to it the iron strength of fire, that it might feed 
upon it : then he groaned aloud, and addressed his beloved 
companion by name :^/' 

*' Hail ! O Patroclus, even in the dwellings of Hades : for 
I now fulfil all things which I formerly promised thee ; 
twelve brave sons of the magnanimous Trojans, all these, 
along with thee, shall the fire consume ; but I will not suffer 
Hector, the son of Priam, to be devoured by fire, but by the 
dogs." 

Thus he spoke, threatening ; but about him the dogs were 
not busied ; for Venus, the daughter of Jove, drove oflf the 
dogs both days and nights, aiid anointed him with a rosy 
Tmguent, ambrosial, that he might not lacerate him dragging 
Hm along. Over bim also Phoebus Apollo drew a dark cloud 
from heaven to the plain, and overshadowed the whole space, 
as much as the dead body occupied, lest the influence of the 
son should previously dry the body all around, with the nerves 
and limbs. 

Yet the pile of dead Patroclus burnt not. Then again 
noble Achilles meditated other things. Standing apart &om 
the pile, he pfayed to two winds, Boreas and Zephyrus, and 
promised feir sacrifices ; and, pouring out many Hbations 

' Cf. Alcaeus apud Bninck, Ann. i. p. 490 : Kai rd^ov vxl^ujcravrOf 
ydkaxri dk TroifUvtg alyStv "Eppavav ^avOif fii^afuvoi fieXiri, Compare 
the similar libations to the dead in Eur. Orest. 114 ; Heliodor. £th. vi. ; 
Apul. Met. 3 ; Stat. Theb. vi. 209 ; Virg. ^n. iii. 66. 

* This cruel custom was in vogue amongst the followers of Odin. See 
Olans Magnus, iii. 3, and Mallet, Northern Antiquities, p. 213, sq., 
ed. Bohn. 

' On this irpoa^hyvticng, or last address to the deceased, ^e^ tk^ TkSiK& 
on Eur/p. Alcest 625, t. i. p. 231, cd. Bo\iii*, w\^ ^\i^^\.Ti7>,'^^V\ 
Vji^g^, jEn. iii. 68, v. 79; Propert. i. 17 -, Ausoiv. YaxetiX.. \^^ , ^'^ » 
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with a golden goblet, he supplicated them to oome, that they 
might bum the body with fire as soon as possible^ and the 
wood might hasten to be burned. But swifb Iris, bearing bis 
prayers, went as a messenger to the winds. They, indeed, 
together at home with fierce-breathing Zephyrus, were cele- 
brating a feast, when Iris, hastening, stood upon the stone 
threshold. But when they beheld her with their eyes, th^ 
rose up, and invited her to him, each of them. But she, <m 
the contrary, refused to sit down, and spoke [this] speech : 

" No seat [for me] ; for T return again to the flowings of 
the ocean, to the land of the j^thiopians, where they sacrifice 
hecatombs to the immortals, that now I, too, may have a 
share in their offerings. But Achilles now supplicates Boreas, 
and sonorous Zephyrus, to come, that ye may kindle the pUc 
to be consumed, on which lies Patroclus, whom all the Greeks 
bewaiL" 

She, indeed, thus having spoken, departed; but they 
hastened to go with a great tumult, driving on the clouds 
before them. Immediately they reached the sea, blowing, 
and the billow was raised up beneath their sonorous blast : 
but they reached the very fertile Troad, and fell upon the 
pile, and mightily resounded the fiercely-burning fire. All 
night, indeed, did they together toss about the blaze of the 
pyre, shrilly blowing ; and all night swift Achilles, holding a 
double cup, poured wine upon the ground, drawing it from a 
golden goblet, and moistened the earth, invoking the manes 
of wretched Patroclus. And as a father mourns, consuming 
the bones of his son, a bridegroom who, dying, has a£9icted 
his unhappy parents, so mourned Achilles, burning the bonea 
of his companion, pacing pensively beside the pile, groaning 
continually. But when Lucifer arrived, proclaiming light 
over the earth, after whom safl6x)n-Vested Moyn is difi^ised 
over the sea, then the pyre grew languid, and the fiame 
decayed ; and the Winds departed again, to return home 
through the Thra<}ian sea ; but it (the sea) groaned indeed, 
raging with swelling billow. 

But Pelides, going apart ^ fi:om the pile, reclined fatigued, 
and upon him fell sweet sleep. The others, however, were 
assembliug in crowds round the son of Atreus, the noise and 

* On Xtal^o^ai, «&. "BvA^ssi. \jRsil. ^. ^av* 
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iomult of whom, approaching, awoke him ; and, being raised 
lip, he sat, and addressed them : 

''O son of Atrens, and ye other chiefe of the Greeks, first, 

indeed, extinguish the whole pile, as much as the fire has 

seized, with dark wine ; and then let us collect the bones of 

Patrodusi, the son of Menoetius, well discriminating them 

(for they are readily distinguished ; for he lay in the centre 

of the pyre, but the others, both horses and men, were burned 

promiscuously at the extremity), and let us place them in a 

golden vessel, and with a double [layer of] &t, till I myself 

be hidden in Hades. And I wi^ that a tomb should be 

made, not very large, but of such ^ a size as is becoming ; but 

do ye, O Achseans, hereafter, make it both broad and lofty, 

you who may be left behind me at the many-benched 

barks." 

Thus he spoke ; and they obeyed the swift-footed son of 
Peleus. First of all, indeed, they totally extinguished the 
pyre with dark wine, as much as the fire had invaded, and 
the deep ashes fell in ; and, weeping, they collected the white 
bones of their mild companion into a golden vessel, and 
a double [layer of] fat ; then, laying them in the tent, they 
covered them with soffc^ linen. Next they marked out the 
area for the tomb, and laid the foundations around the pile ; 
and immediately upraised a moimd of earth ; and, heaping up 
the tomb, returned. But Achilles detained the people there, 
and made the wide assembly sit down ; but from the ships 
he brought forth prizes, goblets, tripods, horses, mules, and 
sturdy heads of oxen, and slender-waisted women, and hoary^ 
iron. Eirst he staked as prizes for swifb-footed steeds, a 
woman to be borne away, i^ultless, skilled in works, as well 
as a handled tripod of two-and-twenty measures, for the fii'st ; 
but for the second he staked a mare six years old, unbroken, 
pcegDimt with a young mule ; for the tl^rd he staked a fire- 

' Emesti considers that toXov is here added to indicate magnitude^ and 
Heyne accordingly renders it : " magnitudine fere hac,'' the speaker being 
supposed to use a gesture while thus speaking. 

' See Buttm. Lexil. pp. 236-9. 

' " Ernesti conceives that the colour is here maintained to express, not 
merely the thining aspect, but the newness of the metal ; as XevKov in 
268. This is ingenious ; but why not receive it as expressive of colour, 
and borrowed from that to which the metal itseAS s\]i^^'^«&^itO&L->»v!&s^i^ 
epithet, viz., the hair of age?** — Kennedy. 
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less tripod, beautiful, contaming four measures, yet q 
untarnished ; ^ for the fourth he staked two talents of g* 
and for the fifth he staked a double vessel, untouched hy 
fire. Erect he stood, and spoke this speech to the Greei 

" O son of Atreus, and ye other well-greaved Greeks, t! 
prizes lie in the circus, awaiting the charioteers. If i 
indeed, in honour of another, we Grecians were contend 
then truly would I, receiving, bear the first [prizes] to 
tent. For ye know how much my steeds surpass in e:: 
lence ; for i^ey are both immortal, and N^tune gave t 
to my &ther Peleus, who, again, delivered them to me. 
nevertheLess I and my solid-hoofed steeds will remain a 
[from the contest]; because they have lost the excel 
might of such a charioteer, who very often poured the n 
oil over their manes, having washed them with limpid ws 
They, indeed, standing, lament him, but their manes I 
down upon the ground, and they stand, grieved at h< 
However, do ye others through the army prepare, "v 
ever of tihe Gxeeks confides in his steeds and well-fisistc 
chariots." 

Thus spoke the son of Peleus ; but the swifb chariot 
arose. Biit^ fiir the first, arose Eumelus, king of men, 
dear son of Admetus, who surpassed in equestrian s 
After him arose the son of Tydeus, valiant Diomede, and 
uncbr the yoke the horses of Tros, which he formerly i 
from uEneas ; but Apollo preserved himself ^ alive ; nes 
whom arose the most noble son of yellow-haired Ati 
Menelaus, and led beneath the yoke fleet steeds, Agamemi 
mare -^the, and his own staUion, Podargus. Her Echep< 
the son of Anchises, had presented as a gift to Agamem 
that he need not follow hun to wind-swept Hium, but sta; 
there might be delighted ; for Jove had given him g 
wealth, and he dwelt in wise Sicyon. Her, perseverin 
the race, he led under the yoke. But Antilochus, the foi 
harnessed his beautifiil-maned steeds (the illustrious so 

] Aura>f here designates *^ that which is original , unchanged, in o 
sition to common changes, \ivKbv tQ* auru»c> still in tfiat its ori 
state, completely unblackened with fire ; and o). 413 ; of the body of 
tor, &XK* in kuvoq Ktirai Aiirwf, in that state in which he was be 
stUl free from corruption.** — •"Bvktt.m. "La^Sl.^. \TJ>. 
* ^neas. 
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the ma^naniinoiiB king Nestor, the son of Neleos), and swift- 
footed Pelian-bom steeds drew his cliaxiot for him ; hut his 
&thery standing near, spoke for his good, advising him, 
though himself prudent : s^ 

" O Antilochus, assuredly indeed hoth Jove and Neptune 
have loved thee, although heing young, and have taught thee 
all kinds of equestrian exercise ; wherefore there is no great 
need to instruct thee. For thou knowest how to turn the 
goals with safety; hut thy horses are very slow to run, 
wherefore I think that disasters may happen. Their horses, 
indeed, are more fleet, hut they themselves know not how to 
manoeuvre hotter than thou thyself But come now, heloved 
one, contrive every manner of contrivance in thy mind, lest 
the prizes hy any chance escape the& By skill is the wood- 
cutter much hetter than hy strength ; and, again, hy skill the 
pilot directs upon the dark sea tiie swifb ship, tossed ahout 
by the winds; and by skill charioteer excels charioteer. 
One man who is confident in his steeds and chariot, turns 
imprudently hither and thither over much [ground], and his 
steeds wander through the course, nor does he rein them in. 
Bat he, on the contrary, who is acquainted with stratagem 
[though] driving inferior steeds, always looking at the goal, 
tHms it close, nor does it escape him in what manner he may 
fo»t turn [the course] ^ with his leathern reins ; but he holdis 
on steadily, and watches the one who is before him. But I 
will show thee the goal, easily distinguished, nor shall it 
escape thy notice. ^ A piece of dry wood, as much as a cubit, 
stands over the ground, either of oak or of larch, which is not 
rotted by rain ; and two white stones are placed on either 
side, in the narrow part of the way ;^ but the racecourse around 

*.Or "pull with his leathern reins." — Oxf. Transl. '* Tavixry, viz. 
Bpofiov ffifv ificuriv. Thus rd9ij dpofiogj ver. 375. The same ellipsis 
occurs in the following verse, in the case of Ixett which, however, admits 
also of the construction Ixet eavrov, one usual in the latter language."-— 
Kennedy. 

3 tt The old interpreter explained kv ^vvoxytnv odovt and I think cor- 
rectly, of a wide track in the open plain becoming somewhat narrower at 
file point where the old monument stood ; but dfi^ie they took in the 
opposite sense of x^P'-Cf or still more forced. Heyne, however, under- 
stood it quite correctly of the wide plain aroundt which was so suited to a 
chariot-race, and within which,, in the distance, stood also the mark 
chosen by Achilles, ver. 359. Others see in this pa^sa^thA c^xn.'s&'^RveL^* 
big round the monument ; but then it must Wi^ X^ei^w. «Xk. Ol^ cssosxfe 
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is level: either it is the monument^ of some man long since 
dead, or perhaps it has been a goal in the time of former men, 
and now swift-footed Doble Achilles has appointed it the goal 
Approaching this very closely, drive thy chariot and horses 
near ; but incline thyself gently towards the left of them (the 
steeds), in the well-joined chariot-seat ; and, cheering on the 
right-hand horse, apply the whip, and give him the rein with 
thy hands. Let thy left-hand horse, however, be moved 
close to the goal, so that the nave of the well-made wheel 
may appear to touch the top [of the post] ; but avoid to touch 
upon the stone, lest thou both wound thy horses, and break 
thy chariot in pieces, and be a joy to the others, and a 
disgrace to thyself. But, my beloved son, mind to be on thy 
guard ; for if at the goal thou couldst pass by in the course 
there will not be one who could overtake thee in pursuit, 
nor pass thee by ; not if behind he drives noble Arion, the 
swift steed of Adrastus,^ which was from a god in race ; or 
those of Laomedon, which, excellent, have here been reared." 
Thus speaking, Neleian Nestor sat down again in his own 
place, when he had mentioned the most important points of 
each matter to his son ; and Meriones, fifth, haniessed his 
beautifrd-maned steeds. Then they ascended their chariots, 
and cast lots into [the helmet]. Achilles shook, and the lot 
of Antilochus, son of Nestor, leaped forth ; after him king 
Eumelus was allotted ; but after him spear-renowned Mene- 
laus, son of Atreus, and Meriones was allotted to drive after 
him. But the son of Tydeus, by far the bravest, was allotted 
to drive his coursers last. Then they stood in order ; and 
Achilles pointed out the goals,^ far off in the level plain ; 
and near it placed godlike Phoenix as an umpire, the armour- 
regularly drawn out for the purpose ; whereas this monument was selected 
hy Achilles for the goal or mark quite arbitrarily, and by his own choice ; 
and Nestor, yer. 332, only conjectures that it might have formerly serred 
for a goal." — Buttm. Lezil. p. 95. 

* Such monumental stones were frequently placed in public places. Cf. 
Theocrit. vi. 10 ; Yirg. Eel. ix. 55 ; Dicsearchus in Athen. ziii. p. 594. 

^ According to many authors, this horse was produced from the earth 
by a stroke of Neptune's trident. See Serv. on Virg. Georg. i. 12; 
Pausan. viii. p. 650 ; Apollodor. iii. 6, 8 ; and Bemart. on Stat. Tfaeb. 
Jf. 43. 

^ ^ Cf. ^n. T. 129; Q,\xVi\t\x& CiVa^o.Vf .\^^\'\^ctvQv$4<ni(ia£v6criee Spofwv 
rsXog ducvrdroio 'ATpi.tbr\q, 
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bearer of his own sire, tliat lie might attend to the race, and 
report the truth. 

Then they all at once raised their lashes over their steeds, 
and struck them with the reins, and cheered them on with 
words incessantly ; but they rapidly flew over the plain, far 
away £rom the ships, swiftly, and beneath their breasts the 
excited dust stood up, raised like a cloud or a whirlwind ; 
whilst their manes were tossed about by the breath of the 
wind. Sometimes, indeed, the chariots approached the fruitful 
earth, and at others bounded aloft ; but the drivers stood 
erect in their chariots, and the heart of each of them, eager 
for victory, palpitated : and each animated his own steeds, 
but they flew slong, stirring up dust from the plain. But 
when now the fleet steeds were performing the last course, 
back towards the hoary deep, then appeared the excel- 
lence of each, and the course was immediately extended to 
the horses;^ and then the swifb-footed steeds of the son of 
Pheres^ swiftly bore him away. The male Trojan steeds of 
Diomede, however, bore [themselves] next to them; nor 
were they at all fax distant, but very near ; for they always 
seemed as if about to mount into the chariot. And with 
their breathing the back and broad shoulders of Eumelus 
were warmed ; for they flew along, leaning their heads over 
hinL And certainly he had either passed, or made [the 
victory] doubtful, had not Phoebus Apollo been enraged with 
the son of Tydeus, and accordingly shaken out of his hands 
th^ shining lash. Then &om the eyes of him indignant 
tears poured, because indeed he beheld the others now going 
much swifter, whilst his [steeds] were injured, running 
without a goad. Neither did Apollo, fraudulently injuring 
Tydides, escape the notice of Minerva, but she very quickly 
overtook the shepherd of the people, and gave him his lash, 
and put vigour into his steeds. Aid to the son of Admetus, 
the goddess, indignant, advanced, and broke for him his 
horse-yoke ; and so his mares ran on both sides out of the 
way, and the pole was dashed upon the ground. He him- 
self was thrown from the driving-seat close by the wheel, 
and was lacerated all round in his arms, his mouth, and 

' I. e. ** the speed of the horses was immediately put to the stretch/' 
as the Oxford Translator well, but freely, Tendeta \l. 
^ Eumelus. 
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noBtriky and his forehead was braised near the eyebrows; 
but his eyes were filled with tears, and his liquid voioe was 
clogged. Then Biomede passing by, directed his hollow- 
hoofed steeds, bounding &r before the others ; for Minerva 
had put vigour into his steeds, and given Imn gloiy. But 
a^r him, however, the son of Atreu% yellow4iaired Mex^ 
laus, drove ; but AntilochuB cheered on the steeds of hiE 
&ther : 

^ Push on ! and exert yoaiselve£(, both of you, as &st at 
possible. I indeed do not order you to contend with the 
steeds of wailike Diomede, to which Minerva has no^ 
given speed, and given glory to him ; but quickly overtak< 
the horses of Atrides, nor be left behind, lest JEkhe, being i 
mare, shed disgraoe upon you both. Why should ye be kf 
inferior, O best [of steeds] f ¥or thus I tell yoa, and it sAial 
surely be accomplished ; attention will not be paid to you bi 
Kestor, the sh^herd of the people, but he will immediately 
slay you with the sharp brass, if we, remiss, bear off ihe les 
worthy prize. But fallow, and hasten as fssb as poesilde 
These things will I myself manage and look to, to pus hio 
by in the narrow way ; nor shall it escape me." 

Thus he ^K>ke ; but they, dreading the threat of thei 
master, ran faster for a diort time : but immediately thei 
warlike Antilochus perceived the narrow of the hollow way 
It was a fissure of the earth, where the wintry torrent cd 
lected, had broken away [part] of the road, and gnlHed thi 
whole place ; thither drove Menelaus, avoiding the dash o 
wheels. But Antilochus, deviating, guided his solid-hoo£e< 
horses out of the way, and turning aside, pursued hm a littk 
But the son of Atreus feared, and shouted to AntUochus : 

"Antilochus, rashly art thou driving thy horses; bu 
check thy steeds — ^for the road is narrow, and thou wilt sooi 
drive past in a wider — ^lest thou damage both [of us], runnin| 
foul of [my] chariot " Thus he spoke ; but Antilochus drov< 
even much faster, urging [them] on with the lash, like unt< 
one not hearing. As far as is the cast of a quoit, hurlw 
from the shoulder, which a vigorous youth has thrown 
making experiments of his youthful strength ; so far thej 
ran abreast ; but those of Atrides fell back : for he himsel 
voluntanly ceased to drive, \e^ ^i^^lft ?»o^id.-\isysfed steeds shoulc 
clash in the road, and overUvm >i)cL^'^^-^chsi^^^Qs«cv<2^»^^aa 
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the7 themseLves should &]1 in the dost, while contending for 
the victoiy. And him yellow-haired Menelaus, ohiding, 
addressed: 

'^ O AntHochns, no other mortal is more pemicious than 
thon. Ayannt I for we Greeks imtroly said that thou wast 
prudent. Tet not even thus shalt thou bear away the prize 
without an oath."^ Thus saying, he cheered on his steeds, 
and spoke to them : 

*' Be not kept back, nor stand, giie^ing in your hearts : 
sooner will the feet and knees grow weary to them than to 
you ; for they are both deprived of vigour." 

Thus he spoke; but they, dreading the exhortation ot 
their master, ran more fleetly, and became very near the 
others. But the Greeks sitting in assembly,^ beheld the 
steeds, and they flew along, raising dust over the plain. 
Then first Idomeneus, leader of the Cretans, distinguished 
the horses ; for he sat outside the circus, very high up, on an 
observatory; and hearing him, being &x gS, encouraging 
[his steeds], knew him. He also perceived a remarkable 
steed outstripping, which in every other part indeed was 
cihesnut, but in its forehead was a white round spot, like the 
moon. And he stood erect, and delivered this speech 
amongst the Greeks : 

^ O Mends, leaders and chieftains of the Greeks, do I 
alone recognize the horses, or do ye also 9 Different steeds 
indeed appear to me to be foremost, and there seems a dif- 
ferent charioteer; but those [mares] which hitherto were 
successful, are probably hurt upon the plain somewhere : for 
sorely I first saw them turning round the goal, but now I 
can no longer see them, although my eyes survey the Trojan 
plain as I gaze around. Surely the reins have fled the 
charioteer, and he could not rein weU round the goal, and 
did not succeed in turning. There I imagine he feU out, and 
at the^same time broke his chariot, whUst they (the mares) 
bolted, when fiiry seized their mind. But do ye also, stand- 
ing up, look, for I cannot weU distinguish ; it appears to me 
to be an ^Etolian hero by birth, and [who] rules amongst 

* " Videtur proverbii loco dictum in eos, qui non facile, non sine gravi 
labore ac difficoltate consequi possent, quod peterent, sive qui rem valde 
difficilem peterent." — ^Eroesti. 

* See note on rii, p, 129, n. 2. 
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the Argives, the son of horse-breaking Tydeas, gallant 
Biomede." 

But him swift Ajax^ the son of Oileus, bitterly re- 
proached : 

'^ Idomeneus, why dost thou prate endlessly)^ Those 
high-prancing mares run over the vast plain a&r. Neither 
art thou so much the youngest amongst the Greeks, nor do 
thine eyes see most sharply from thy head : but thou art 
always prating with words. Nor is it at all necessary for 
thee to be a prater, for others better than thou are present 
For the mares of Eumelus are still ^ foremost, which were so 
before, and he himself is advancing, holding the reins." 

But him the leader of the Cretans, indi^nant^ answered in 
turn : 

** Ajax, best at abuse^ reyiler, but in all other things thou 
art inferior to the Greeks, because thy temper is morose ; 
come now, let us stake a tripod^ or a goblet, and let us 
both appoint Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, arbiter, which 
horses are foremost ; that paying, thou mayest learn." 

Thus he spoke ; but swift Ajax, son of Oileus, immediatdy 
rose to reply in harsh words. And now doubtless the strife 
would have proceeded ferther to both, had not Achilles him- 
self risen up, and spoke : 

" No longer now, O Ajax and Idomeneus, hold altercation 
in evil, angry words, for it is not fitting, and ye also would 
blame another, whoever should do such things ; but, sitting 
down in the circus, look towards the steeds, which themselves 
will soon arrive, contending for victory; and then will ye 
know, each of you, the horses of the Greeks, which are second, 
and which first." 

Thus he spoke ; but the son of Tydeus came very near, 
pursuing, and always drove on [his horses] with the lash 
across the shoulders ; whilst the steeds were raised up aloft 
into the air, quickly completing their course, and the drops 
of dust kept always bespattering their charioteer. The 

' " Tldpoi implies habit, as in i. 553, particularly in connection with a 
verb of such import, as in xviii. 425." — Kennedy. 

* This is implied in Trtp. 

^ '* Ut supra, xxii. 254, erat eiriBotrOai, pro doaOai fidprvpac ^^* f^vi 
XPW^Tif sic nunc TpiTroBoQ irtpv^wyit^aesX. ^^yi^Qa %9icov ircpi rpiiroBoSt 
quern poena! loco daturusent\]LletTvo%XiNMsi\«otfa^<aw&xaA^^^ 
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chariot, adorned with gold and tin, rolled on cloee to tlie 
swifb-footed steeds; nor was there a deep trace of the tires 
behind in the fine dust, but they, hastening, flew. But he 
stood in the midst of the circus, and much perspiration 
exuded from the steeds, from their necks and chest to the 
ground. But he himself leaped to the ground from his all- 
shining chariot, and rested his scourge against the yoke ; nor 
was gallant Sthenelus dilatory, but he eagerly seized the 
prize, and gave the woman to his magnanimous companions 
to escort, and the handled tripod to bear away ; whilst he 
h^Tngplf unyoked the steeds. 

Next to him Neleian Antilochus drove his steeds, out- 
stripping Menelaus by stratagem, not indeed by speed. Yet 
even thus Menelaus drove his swifb horses near ; but as fJEir 
as a horse is distant from the wheel, which, exerting its 
speed with the chariot, draws its master through the plain, 
and the extreme hairs of its tail touch the wheel-tire, but it 
rolls very near, nor is there much space between, while it 
runs over the vast plain ; so &r was illustrious Menelaus left 
behind by Antilochus : although at first he was left behind 
as much as the cast of a quoit, yet he quickly overtook him; 
for the doughty strength of Agamemnon's mare, the beau- 
tifiil-maned ^the, was increased. And if the course had 
been still longer to both, he would surely have passed him 
by, nor left it doubtfriL Meriones again, the good attendant 
of Idomeneus, was left behind a spear's throw by the illus- 
trious Menelaus, for his &ir-maned steeds were the slowest, 
and he himself least skdlfril in driving a chariot in the con- 
test. But the son of Admetus came last of others, dragging 
hi9 beauteous chariot, driving his steeds before him. But 
him swift-footed, noble AchiUes seeing, pitied, and standing 
amongst the Greeks, spoke [to him] winged words : 

" The best man drives his solid-hoofed steeds the last. 
But come, let us give him, as is right, the second prize ; 
and let the son of Tydeus bear away the first." 

Thus he spoke ; and all approved as he ordered. And 
now truly he had given the mare to him (for the Greeks 
approved it), had not Antilochus, the son of magnanimous 
Nestor, rising up, replied to Achilles, the son of Peleus, on 
the question of justice :^ 

* Not " mtb justice," as the translators, fo\\oTqVxk^ \)[ift ^0ft5^^^\.^^xw^ 

2f 
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*' O Achilles, I shall be very indignant with thee, if thou 
fioMUest this promise ; for thou art about to depxive me of 
my reward, considexing these things^ thofc his chariot and 
fleet steeds were injured, he himself bexi^ skilftd ; but he 
should have prayed to the immortals, then would he by no 
means have come up driving the last. But if thou pitiest 
him, and it be agreeable to thy mind, thou hast mxtch. gold 
and brass in thy tent, and cattle and Tnaidens, and solid- 
hoofed steeds are thine. Taking from these, giye hizn after- 
wards even a greater reward, or even, now forthwith, that 
the Greeks may applaud thee. This, however, I will not 
resign, but let him of the warriors strive for her, whoever 
wishes to contend with me in strength of hands." 

Thus he spoke ; and swift-footed, noble Achilles smiled, 
£a.vouring Antilochus, for he was a dear companion to him ; 
and, answering, addressed to him winged words : 

'^ O Antilochus, since thou now biddest me give something 
else to Eumelus from my house, this will I indeed accomplish. 
I will give him the corslet which I took from Asteropeufl^ 
brazen, around which there is entwined a rim of shining tin; 
and it is of great value." 

He spoke ; and ordered his dear comrade, Automedon, to 
bear it from the tent : and he went and brought it to hun ; 
then he placed it in the hands of Eumelus, and he received 
it rejoicing. But Menelaus also arose amongst them, grieving 
in his mind, vehemently enraged with Antilochus. Then a 
herald placed the sceptre in his hands, and ordered the 
Greeks to be silent ; and then the godlike hero spoke : 

" O Antilochus, hitherto prudent, what hast thou done ? 
Thou hast disgraced my skill, and injured my steeds, driving 
thine before them, which indeed are greatly inferior. But 
come, ye leaders and chiefs of the Greeks, judge between us 
both, and not for favour; lest some one of the brazen-mailed 
Greeks should say : ' Menelaus having overcome Antilochus 
by falsehoods, came off, leading the mare [as a prize], for his 
steeds were very inferior, but he himself superior in skill and 
strength.* ^ But come, I myself will decide, and I think that 
no other of the Greeks will blame me, for it will be just 

interpreted dUrj. That would have required vvv ^ixy, as in Soph. 
Antig, 23. 
' Cf. vers. 571, sq^. 
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O AntilodiuBy nnrtuFed of Jove, come hither, I pray, as it is 
just, standing before thy horses and chariot, and holding in 
thy hands the pliant lash 'with which thou didst formerly 
drive, tonddng thy steeds, swear by earth-encoiDpassmg 
Neptune, that thou didst not inllingly impede my chariot 
by stratagem." ^ 

But him prudent Antilochus in turn answered : 

^ Have patience now, since I am much younger than thou, 

king Menelaus, and thou art older and superior. Thou 
knowest of what sort are the errors of a youth ; for his mind 
is indeed more volatile, and his counsel weak. Therefore let 
thy heart endure, and I myself will give thee the steed which 

1 have received. And if indeed thou demandest any- 
thing else greater from my house, I should be willing to 
give it immediately rather than fall for ever, O Jove- 
nartured, from thy good opioion, and be sinful towards the 
gods." 

He spoke ; and the son of magnanimous Nestor, leading 
the mare, placed it in the hands of Menelaus ; but his^ mind 
was cheer©!* as the dew [is diflFiised] over the ears of growing 
com, when the fields are bristling. Thus indeed, O Mene- 
laus, was thy soul in thy breast cheered ; and speakhig, he 
addressed to him winged words : 

*^ Antilochus, now indeed will I cease being enraged with 
thee, for formerly thou wert neither foolish nor volatile ; 
though now youth has subdued reason. Avoid a second 
time overreaching thy saperiors ; for not another man of 
the Greeks would have easily appeased me. But thou 
hast already sujBTered much, and accomplished many deeds, 
as well as tiLy good farther and brother, for my sake : there- 
fore will I be persuaded by thee, supplicating, and will 
give the mare also, although being mine ; that these too 
may perceive that my soul is never overbearing or un- 
relenting." 

He spoke, and gave the steed to Noemon, the comrade of 
Antilodius, to lead away ; and then he received the shining 
goblet [himself]. But Meriones, the fourth, took up the 
two talents of gold, in which order he drove ; but the fifth 

' Seeyer, 441. * I. c. ^sUbw^skqa. i 

' Or softened, melted. See Heyne. 1 
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prize was left,^ whicli Achilles, bearing through the assemblj 
of the Greeks, gave to Nestor, and standing by him, said : 

'^ Beceive now, and let this be a keepss^e to thee, a me- 
morial of the burial of Patroclus ; for never more shalt thou 
behold him among the Greeks. I give this prize to thee 
even thus \^ for thou indeed wilt not fight with the caestus 
nor wrestle, nor engage in the contest of hurling the javelin 
nor run on the feet, for grievous old age now oppresses thee.' 

Thus speaking, he placed it in his hands ; but he rejoicing 
^'"'^ccepted it, and addressing him, spoke in winged words : 
/ " Assuredly, O my son, thou hast spoken all these things 

aright ; for no longer are my limbs finn, my friend, nor mj 
feet, nor yet do my hands move pliant on each side from mj 
shoulders. Would that I were as young, and my strength 
was firm to me, as when the Epeans buried king Amaiyn- 
ceus at Byprasium, and his sons staked the prizes of the king, 
There no man was equal to me, neither of the Epeans, noi 
of the Pelians themselves, nor of the magnanimous .^StoHans. 
In the caestus I conquered Clytomedes, the son of Enops ^ 

id in wrestling, Ancaeus, the Pleuronian, who rose up 
against me; and on foot I outstripped Iphiclus, though 
being excellent ; and with the spear hurled beyond Phyleuf 
and Polydorus. The two sons of Actor drove by me by theii 
steeds only, exceeding i^ie in number^ envying me the vic- 
tory, for the greatest rewards were left for that contest. But 
they were two ; the one indeed steadily directed the reins, 
whilst the other urged on with the lasL Thus I formerly 
was, but now let younger men undertake such deeds, as it 
becomes me to obey sad old age^ though I then excelled 
amongst heroes. But go, and celebrate thy comrade's obse- 
quies with games. This, indeed, I willingly accept, and my 
soul rejoices that thou art ever mindfiil of me ; nor am I 
forgotten by thee, with what honour it becomes me to be 
honoured among the Greeks. And for these things may the 
gods give thee a proper return." 

Thus he spoke ; but the son of Peleus went through the 
great assemblage of the Greeks, when he had heard all the 
praise of Nestor. Then he proposed prizes for a laborious 

' Because Eumelus had receviedk. vo. «x\x«fit^Ycax^ ^^Toi^ 

^ Z e, although thou liaat uoV. ^\iaxfe^ ^^ caivX«9Xa, "^^^^^soidk^^^. 
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boxing-matcL^ Leading a mule, patient of toil, six years 
old, tmbroken, which is most difficult to be tamed, he tied 
it in the circus ; and for the conquered again he staked a 
two-handled cup : then he stood up, and spoke amongst the 
Greeks : 

" O ye sons of Atreus, and other well-greaved Greeks, we 
invite two men, who are very expert, raising their hands 
alofb, to strike for these with the fist But to whom Apollo 
indeed may give victory, and all the Greeks approve, leading 
away the mule, patient of labour, let him conduct it to his 
tent ; but the vanquished shall bear away a double cup/' 

Thus he spoke ; and immediately arose a man brave and 
great, skilled in the art of boxing, Epeus, son of Panopeus ; 
and grasping the patient-toiling mule, said : 

" Let him draw near, whosoever will bear away the double 
cap ; but I think that no other of the Greeks having con- 
qnered in boxing, wiU lead away the mule ; for I boast myself 
to be the best man. Is it not enough that I am inferior in 
battle?^ For it is by no means possible for a man to be 
skilled in every work. For thus I tell you, and it shall be 
accomplished, I will utterly fracture his body, and also break 
his ]M>nes. And let his friends remain here assembled, who 
may carry him away vanquished by my hands." 

Thus he spoke ; but they were all mute, in silence. But 
Euiyalus alone stood up against hipa, a godlike hero, son of 
king Mecisteus, a descendant of Talaion, who formerly came 
to Thebes to the funeral of the deceased CEdipus, and there 
vanquished all the Cadmeans. About him the spear-renowned 
son of Tydeus was busied, encouraging him with words, for 
he greatly wished victory to him. And first he threw around 
him his girdle, and then gave him the well-cut thongs [made 
of the hide] of a rustic ox. But they twain, having girded 
themselves, proceeded into the middle of the circus, and both 
at the same time engaged, with their strong hands opposite, 
raising [them up], and their heavy hands were mingled. Then 
a horrid crashing of jaws ensued, and the sweat flowed on all 
sides from their limbs. Then noble Epeus rushed in, and 
smote him upon the cheek, while looking round, nor could he 

» Cf. Virg. Mn. v. 365. 

' " /. e. is it not enough, that, though I am mferiot ia h«ltl<5.^ \. ^vd. 
tuperior in boxing? " — Qdbrd Transl. 
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stand any longer ; but bis fedr limbs tottered under bboa 
And as wben, &om beneath the surfiice^ rippled ^ by tbe nortl 
wind, a fish leaps out upon the ireedy abore, and the darl 
billow covers it, so he, stricken, sprang up. But magni 
nimous Epeus, taking [him] in his hands^ lifted him up; an 
his dear comrades stood arcnmd, who conducted him ijiroug 
the circus on tottering feet, spitting out clotted gore, [anc 
drooping his head on each side ; and then, leading, place 
him among them, insensible, while they, departing, receive 
the double cup. 

But the son of Peleus quickly staked other third prizes £: 
laborious wrestling, exhibiting [them] to the Greeks; for tl 
conqueror, indeed, a large tripod, ready for the £re,^ whic 
the Greeks estimated amongst themsdlves at twelve oxeo 
and for the conquered person he placed a female in the mids 
She understood various works^ and they reckoned her at ^ 
oxen. But he stood upy and i^poke this speech among tl 
Greeks: 

" Arise, ye who will make trial of this contest." Thus 1 
spoke ; but then arose mighty Telamonian Ajax, and wi 
Ulysses stood up, skilled in stratagema But these tw 
having girded themselves, advazM^ into the midst of t] 
circus, and grasped each other's anjis with their strong hand 
like the rafters^ of a loffcy dome, which a renowned archite« 
has fitted, guarding off t^ violence of the winds. Then the 
backs creaked, forcibly dragged by their powerful hands, ax 
the copious^ sweat poured down ; and thick welds, purp 
with blood, arose upon their sides and shoulders. Yet alwa; 
eagerly they sought desired victory, for the sake of the weJ 
made tripod. Neither could Ulysses trip, nor throw him 
the ground, nor could Ajax him, ior the valiant might 
Ulysses hindered him. But when at length they we 
wearying the well-greaved Greeks, then mighty Telsunonii 
Ajax addressed him : 

" O most noble son of Laertes, Ulysses of many wiles, eith* 

^ See Kennedy. 

^ /. e. intended for domestic purposes, not a mere yotlTe offering 
ornament. 

• 'AuBitovreg 86koi fieydXatf dWriXaiQ irpoavivTovfraiy Hfrre ^auT 
^iip T-qv 6po<(tfiv* airiv&Q Kal cucTarav KaKA>)vTai« — Schol. 

* See Kennedy. 
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lift up me^ or I thee, and all these things will be a care to 
Jove." 

So saying, he lifted him up ; but yet was not Ulysses un- 
mindful of a stratagem. Anning at his ham, he struck him 
behind^ and rdaxed his limbs, and threw him on his back; 
but Ulysses fell upon his breast ; then the people admiring 
gazed, and were stupified. 'Next noble, much-enduring 
Ulysses, lifted him in turn, and moved him a little from the 
ground, nor did he lift him up completely ; but he bent his 
knee ; and both fell upon the ground near to each other, and 
were defiled with dust. And, getting up, they had surely 
wretstled for the third time^ had not Achilles himself stood up 
and restrained them : 

* No longer contend, nor exhaust yourselves with evils ; 
for there is victory to both: so depart, receiving equal 
rewards, in order that the other Greeks also may contend." 
Thus he spoke ; but they indeed heard him williugly, and 
obeyed; and, wiping off the dust, put on their tunics. Bat 
the son of Peleus immediately staked other rewards of swift- 
ness, a wrought silver cup, which contained, indeed, six 
measures, but in beauty much excelled [all] upon the whole 
earth, for the ingenious Sidonians had wrought it cunningly, 
and Phoenician men had carried it over the shadowy sea^ 
and exposed it for sale in the harbours, and presented it as a 
gift to Thoas. Euneus, son of Jsftjon, however, had given it 
to the hero Patroclus, as a ransom for Lycaon, son of Priam. 
This also Achilles offered as a new prize, to be contended for, 
in honour of his companion, whoever should be the nimblest 
on swift feet ; for the second, again, he proposed an ox, large 
and luxuriant in &t ; and for the last he staked half a talent 
of gold. But he stood upright, and spoke amongst the 
Greeks: 

" Arise, ye who will make trial of this contest also." Thus 
he spoke ; and immediately swift Ajax, son of Oileus, arose, 
and much-enduring Ulysses ; and after them Antilochus, son 
of Nestor; for he, indeed, excelled all the youths in fleetness. 
But they stood in order, and Achilles pointed out the goal ; 
and their course was stretched out from the goaL^ Then 
swiftly leaped forth the son of Oileus ; but very close after 

' See Kennedy, and on the race of the UavXo^, ^ik^%\3^sX.^ ^1 
Antiqaitiea, 
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]\} m rushed noble Ulysses; as wHen a shuttle is at the breast 
of a well -girdled dame, which she throws very skilfully with 
her hand^ drawing out the woo^ [and inserting them] into 
the warp, and holds it near her breast : so ran Ulysses near 
him; and with his feet trod on his footsteps behind, before 
the dust was shed over them. But noble Ulysses^ constantly 
running swiftly, exhaled his breath upon his head ; and all 
the Greeks shouted to him, eager for victory, and encouraged 
him, hastening rapidly. But when they were now completing 
their last course, Ulysses forthwith prayed in his mind to 
azure- eyed Minerva : 

" Hear, O goddess, come a propitious assistant to my feet."" 
Thus he spoke, praying; but Pallas Minerva heard him; and 
she made his limbs nimble, his feet and his hands above. But 
when they were just about to fly in upon the prize, then 
Ajax slipped, while running (for Minerva did the mischief), 
where die dung of the deep-lowing slaughtered oxen was 
around, which swift-footed Achilles had slain in honour of 
PatrocluB. Then much-enduring, noble Ul3rsse3 took up the 
goblet, as he came running the first ; and illustrious Ajax 
received the ox. But he stood, holding the horn of the rustic 
ox in his hands ; and, spitting out the dung, spoke amongst 
the Greeks : 

" Alas ! surely a goddess injured my feet, who ever of old 
stands by Ulysses as a mother, and assists him." 

Thus he spoke ; and they all then laughed heartily at him. 
But Antilochus next bore away the last prize, smiling, and 
spoke among the Greeks : 

" I will tell you all, my friends, though now knowing it, 
that even still the immortals honour the aged. For Ajax, 
indeed, is a little older than I am : but he is of a former 
generation, and former men; and they say that he is of crude 
old age, and it is difficult for the Greeks to contend in swift- 
ness with him, except for Achilles." 

Thus he spoke; and praised the swift- footed son of Peleus. 
But Achilles, answering, addressed him with words : 

" Thy praise, O Antilochus, shall not be spoken in vain, 
but for thee I will add half a talent of gold." 

So saying, he placed it in his hands; and he, rejoicing, 

received it. But the aon oi Pelews, bearing into the circus, 

laid down a long speax, aiA a ^<^<^ vsvW'^aiis^'vJwsi vc^&s^of 
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Saipedon^ which Patroolus had stripped him of; and stood 
upright, and spoke amongst the Greeks : 

" "We invite two warriors, whoever are bravest, having put 
on these arms, [and] seizing the flesh-rending brass, to make 
trial of each other before the host for these. Whoever shall 
be the first to wound the £edr flesh, and touch the entrails 
through the armour and black blood, to him, indeed, will I 
give this silver-studded, beautiful Thracian sword, which I 
formerly took from Asteropseus. But let both bear away 
these arms in conmion, and before them I will place a splendid 
banquet in my tents." 

Thus he spoke; but then arose mighty Telamonian Ajax, 
and the son of Tydeus, valiant Diomede rose up. But they, 
after they had armed apart on either side from the ground, 
both came together into the midst, eager to fight, looking 
dreadfully ; and stupor possessed all the Greeks. But when 
approaching each other, they were near, thrice indeed they 
rushed on, and thrice made the attack hand to hand. Then 
Ajax, indeed, pierced through his shield, equal on all sides, 
nor reached the flesh; for the corslet inside protected him. 
But next the son of Tydeus, with the point of his shining 
spear, endeavoured to reach the neck, over his great shield. 
And then, indeed, the Greeks, fearing for Ajax, desired them, 
ceasing, to take up equal rewards. The hero, however, gave 
the great sword to Diomede, bearing it both with the sheath 
and the weU-cut belt. 

Then the son of Peleus deposited a rudely-molten mass of 
iron, which the great might of Eetion used formerly to hurl. 
But when swift-footed, noble Achilles slew him, he brought 
this also, with other possessions, in his ships. Then he stood 
up, and spoke amongst the Greeks : 

" Arise, you who will make trial of this contest also. Even 
if his rich fields be of very fer and wide extent, using this he 
will have it even for five revolving years ; for indeed neither 
will his shepherd nor his ploughnmn go into the city wanting 
iron, but [this] will furnish it." 

TbLos he spoke; then up arose warlike Polypoetes, and the 
valiant might of godlike Leonteus arose; also Telamonian 
Ajax, and noble Epeus arose. Then they stood in order; but 
noble Epeus seized the mass, and, whirling it rounds thsQ'vr ii \ 
bat all the Greeks laughed at him. "Sex^ \^eoTS^»^J&,^^s«»5i^ 
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of Mars, tlirew second; but third, migiity Telamonian Aj 
hurled with his strong hand, and cast beyond the marks 
all. Bat when now warlike Polypoetes had seized the nu 
as &r as a cow-herdsman throws his crook, which, whir 
around, flies through the herds of ox^ so £ar, through 
whole stadium, did he cast beyond; but they shouted aloi 
and the companions of brave Polypoetes;, rising up, bore a^ 
the prize of the king to the hollow ships. 

Next, for the archers, he staked iron flt for making arroi 
and laid down ten battle-axes, and also ten demi-akes. 
also set upright the mast of an azure-prowed vessel, afiEur ui 
the sands; from [this] he fastened a timid dove by a slen 
cord, by the foot, at which he ordered [them] to shoot : 

^ Whosoever indeed shall strike the timid dove, taking 
all the battle-axes, may bear [th^n] to his tent; but wh< 
ever shall hit the cord, misfiing the bird {for he is inferi 
let him bear off the demi-axes." 

Thus he spoke; but then up rose the might of THng Teui 
and up rose Meriones, the active attendant of Idomene 
and taking the lotsf, they shook them in a brazen helii 
But Teucer was appointed first by lot; and straightway 
shot an arrow strenuously, nor did he vow to sacrifice a o 
brated hecatomb of firstling lambs to king [Apello]. 
missed the bird indeed, because Apollo envied him this, 
he hit the string with which the bird was festened, close 
its foot; and the bitter arrow cut the cord quite throu 
Then indeed the bird ascended towards heaven, but the c 
was sent down towards the earth : and the Greeks shou 
applause. But Meriones, hastening, snatched the bow fr 
his hand; and now held tiie arrow for a long time, as he ] 
directed it; and immediately vowed to sacrifice to far-dart 
Apollo a noble hecatomb of firstling lambs. But he saw 
timid dove on high beneath the clouds, which, as she ^ 
turning round, he hit in the middle under the wing, and 
arrow pierced quite through. And it indeed again was fi^ 
in the ground at the foot of Meriones : but the bird, alig 
ing upon the mast of the azure-beaked galley, drooped 
neck, and its close wings were at the same time expand 
And swiffc its soul flitted from its members, and it fell 

^ I. e. ^e^iL-teoK^^wdL. 
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fiom [the mast] ; but the people wondering, beheld, and were 
stupified. Then Meriones took up all the ten battle-axes, 
and Teucer carried off the demi-axes to the hollow barks. 

Then the son of Peleus indeed, bearing it into the circus, 
staked a long spear, and also a caldron, untouched by £re, 
worth an ox, adorned with flowers; and immediately the 
spearmen arose. The son of Atreus rose up, wide-ruling 
Agamemnon, and Meriones, the expert attendant of Idome- 
neus; whom also swift-footed, noble Achilles addressed: 

" O son of Atreus, for we know how much thou dost sur- 
pass all, as well as how much thou excellest in strength and 
in the javelin, wherefore thou indeed mayest repair to the 
hollow bariss, possessing this reward; but let us give the 
spear to the hero Meriones, if, truly, thou dost thus wish it 
in thy mind; for I on my part advise it." 

Thus he spoke ; nor did the king of men, Agamemnon, 
disobey; but he gave the brazen spear to Meriones; and the 
hero himself gave the very splen£d prize to the herald Tal- 
thybius. 
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BOOK THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 



AROVMBNT. 

JoTe orders Thetis to go to Achilles, and demand the restoration of 1 
tor's body. Mercury is also sent to Priam, whom he guides in a 
through the Grecian camp, to the tent of Adiilles. A pathetic ii 
yiew follows, and Priam ransoms the body of his son, and obtai 
twelre days' truce, during which be performs his funeral obsequies 

The assembly was dissolved, and the people were dispei 
to go each to their hollow harks. They indeed took car 
indulge in the banquet and sweet slumber; but Ach 
wept, remembering lus dear companion, nor did all-subdx 
sleep possess him, but he was rolled here and there, lon| 
for the vigour and valiant might of Patrodus. And w 
ever things he had accomplished with him, and hardship 
had suffered, both [encountering] the battles of heroes, 
measuring the grievous waves, remembering these things 
shed the warm tear, lying at one time upon his sides, 
others again on his back, and at other times on his &ce j 
again starting up, he wandered about in sadness along 
shore of the sea; nor did Mom, appearing over the sea 
the shores, escape his notice. But he, when he had hame 
his fleet steeds to his chariot, bound Hector to be dra^ 
after his chariot ; and having drawn him thrice around 
tomb of the dead son of Menoetius, again rested in his t< 
and lefb him there, having stretched him on his face in 
dust. But Apollo kept off all pollution from his body, j 
ing the hero, although dead; jmd encircled him with 
golden aegis, lest that, dragging, he might lacerate him. 
Thus he indeed, raging, was insulting noble Hector, 

* Cf. Heliodor. Ethiop. vii. p. 325 : Uaiwvxco^ yovv tKHTOf trvKvc 

wp6c iicarspav n'Xcvpdv to crC^fia ^taorm^oMQa. C^mton. c^uotcj 

line of Homer, when detcnbVn^ ^e uii<&«£^ xtiiX o1 ^Vxs^>^hrvi^^\i>v( 

\ 

\ 
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issed gods, looking towards him, commiserated, and in- 
he watchful slayer of Argus to steal him away. Now, to 
rest it was certainly pleasing, but by no means so to 
to Neptune, nor to the azure-eyed maid; but they 
)bstinate,^ for sacred Ilium was odious to them from 
st, and Priam and his people, on account of the infa- 
L of Paris, who had insidted the goddesses, when they 

his cottage, and preferred her who gratified his de- 
ve lust.2 But when the twelfth morning from that had 
then indeed Phoebus Apollo spoke amongst the im- 
3: 

iiel ye are, O gods, [and] injurious. Has not Hector 
formerly burned for you the thighs of bulls and chosen 
whom now, although being dead, ye will not venture 
^ away for his wife, and mother, his son, and his &ther 
and the people to behold : who would quickly bum 
ith fire, an^^rformhiHfanU rites. U ye 4h to 
favour, O gods, upon destructive Achilles, to whom 
Ls neither just disposition, nor flexible feelings in hiB 
; who is skilled in savage deeds, as a lion, which, yield- 
the impulse of his mighty strength and haughty soul, 
} the flocks of men, that he may take a repast. Thus 
ihilles lost all compassion, nor in him is there sense of 
which greatly hurts and profits men. For perhaps 
)ne will lose another more dear, either a brother, or a 
et does he cease weeping and lamenting, for the Des- 
lave placed in men an enduring mind. But this man 
rodlike Hector around the tomb of his dear companion, 
r him to his chariot, after he has taken away his dear 
it truly this is neither more honourable, nor better for 
Let him beware] lest we be indignant with him, brave 
3, because, raging, he insults even the senseless clay." 

him the white-armed Juno, indignant, addressed : 
truly might be our language, O God of the silver bow, 
thou assignest equal honour to Achilles and to Hector. 

T txov supply rrjv didBsffiv (with Schol.)=** kept their determi- 
ne Knight would reject vers. 23 — 30, considering the word 
iVTiv as un-Homeric. If they are gennine, the^ farcA&^tScA «tt\&»(& 
of the judgment of Paris. Cf . Moll\ia on li(nifgQA> '^ wX« m. "El \ 

1 Hygia. Fab. xcii. 
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Hector indeed is a mortal, and sacked a woman's Ineast ; but 
Achilles is the ofGspzing of a goddess^ wSiom I mysdf hoiih 
xmrtured and educated, and gave as a -wife to the hero 
Peleus, who is dear to the immortals in their heart : and je 
were all present at the nuptials,^ O gods ; and thoa ctidsii 
feast amongst them, holding thy Ijre^ O oompamon of the 
evil, ever faathless." 

But her doud-Ksompelling Jcfve, answering, addressed : 

" O Juno, be not now completely enraged with the gods ; 
for their honour shall not be at aU equal : but Hectof also 
was the dearest of mortals to the gods, of [those] who are in 
Hium; for thus was he to me; for never did he miss 
[ofifering] pleasing gifts. For never -did my altar la^ the 
fitting banquet, or incense, or odour : for thu hcmoor are we 
allotted. Yet let us forego to steal away bdkl H-ector ; (nor 
is it at all practicable without the knowledge of Achilks;) 
for he is ever by him both by night and day, like as a mother. 
But let some of the gods odl Thetis near me, that to her I 
may tell prudent advice, in order that Achilles may receive 
gifts &om Pria.Tn, and ransom Hector." 

Thus he spoke ; but Iris, swift as the whirlwind, rose up* 
about to b^ his message. Half way between Samos and 
ragged Imbrus she plunged into the dark sea, and the ocew 
groaned. She sank to the bottom like unto a leaden ball,^ 
which, [placed] along the horn of a wild bull, entering, de- 
scends, bearing death to the raw-devouring £shes. But she 
found Thetis in her hollow cave, and the other sea goddesses 
sat around her, assembled together ; she indeed, in the midst, 
lamented the fe,te of her own blameless son, who was about 
to perish in fertile Troy, far away from his native land. Bat 
her swift-footed Iris, standing near, addressed : 

" Else, O Thetis ; Jove, skilled in imperishable counsels, 
calls thee." 

Her then tiie silver-footed goddess Thetis answered : 

* See Grote, vol. i. p. 257. 

^ The only clear explanation of this passage seems to be that of the 
traveller Clarke, quoted by Kennedy, as follows : " The Greeks in fishing 
let their line, with the lead at the end, run over a piece of horn fixed at 
the side of the boat," to prevent, as Kennedy remarks, the wear from 
Miction, Pollux, X. ^0, ^\, xaeTeV^ xci€(v\\Qwft &e {loXvtdaivrj among the 
implements of fisheriOLeii ^ Wt sK^%iio>i)tAsv^c&^(ik&\sas^ 
nsed. 
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'< Why does that mighty god call me 1 I am ashamed to 
xoix -with the immortal% for I ha;¥e innumerable grie& in my 
sooL Yet must I go ; for the word whidh he utters will 
not be in -wn." 

Thus having spoken, the diyine one of goddesses took her 
dark robe, thiui wfaioh no garment is bhusker. And she set 
ont to go, whilst wind-footed, fleet Iris led the way ; and the 
water of the sea retired on each side of them.^ Next ascend- 
ing the shore, they were impelled up to heaven. They found 
the far-^sounding son of Saturn; and all the other blessed 
immortal^ gods sat assembled around him ; but she then sat 
down beside father Jove, and Minerva gave place to her. 
Then Jimo placed a beautiful golden gobleii in her hand, and 
consoled her with words ; and Thetis having drunk, returned 
it. But to them the &ther of men and gods began dis- 
course : 

'' Thou hast come to Olympus, although sad, O goddess 
Thetis, having in thy mind a grief not to be forgotten ; and 
I know it. Yet even thus will I speak, and on this account 
have I called thee hither. Nine days has a contest already 
been excited amongst the immortals respecting the body of 
Hector, and Achilles the destroyer of GitLes,and they have urged 
the watchfdl slayer of Argus to steal him. But I bestow this 
glory^ on Achilles, securing for the future thy respect and love. 
Descend very speedily to the camp, and give orders to thy 
son. Tell him that the gods are offended, and that I am 
angry above all the immortals, because with infuriated mind 
he detains Hector at the crooked barks, nor has released 
him : if perchance he wiU revere me, and restore Hector. 
Meanwhile I will despatch Iris to magnanimous Priam, that, 
going to the ships of the Greeks, he may ransom his beloved 
son, and carry oSeiings to Achilles, which may melt his souL*' 

I 

* *' At II. ^. 231 : JlrjXiidric d* cltto irvpKairfc irspwce XiaaOelgy going 
away, or aside from the pyre. And so voai^i XiaaOtiQ, II. a. 349, X, 80. 
One of the plainest instances of the same sense is at II. ta, 96, of the 
waves, which maJee way for the goddesses as they rise from the depths of 
the sea, which turn aside, and yield them a passage.'' — ^Battm. Lezil. 
p. 404. 

^ " The sense is : I have not sanctioned the proposal that the body qf 
Hector should be removed furtively, in order that an opportunity might 
be offered to Achilles of receiving a ransom /or it, wlwcK uoraX^ T^iiavMA 
'o Ais fflory. " — Kennedy. 
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Thus lie spoke ; nor did the silver-footed goddess Thetis 
disobey; but, rushing impetuouslj, she descended down from 
the tops of Olympus, llien she came to the tent of her son, 
and found him within, moaning continually, whilst around 
him his dear comrades were busily occupied, and prepared a 
feast, for a great thick-fleeced sheep had been slaughtered by 
them in the tent. But his venerable mother sat down very 
near him, and caressed him with her hand, and spoke^ and 
addressed him : 

^* O my son, how long, grieving and bewailing, wilt thou 
afflict thine heart, being not at all mindfol of either food or 
bed ? But it is good to be mingled in love with a woman ; 
for thou shalt not live long for me, but Death and stem 
Fate already stand near thee. But quickly attend to me, 
for I am a messenger to thee from Jove. He says that the 
gods are angry with thee, and that he himself above all the 
immortals is enraged, because with fiirious mind thou de- 
tainest Hector at the hollow ships, nor dost release him. 
But come, release him, and receive ransoms for the dead body." 

But her swifb-footed Achilles, answering, addressed : 

'' Let him approach hither, who may bear the ransoms, 
and bear away the body, if indeed the Olympian himself 
now commands it with a serious mind." Thus they indeed, 
the mother and the son, amongst the assemblage of the ships, 
spoke many winged words to each other; but the son of 
Saturn impelled Iris towards sacred Bixun : 

" Go quickly, fleet Iris, having left the seat of Olympus, 

order magnanimous Priam to ransom his dear son to Ilium, 

going to the ships of the Greeks; and to carry gifts to 

Achilles, which may appease his mind, alone; nor let another 

man of the Trojans go with him. Let some aged herald 

accompany him, who may guide his mules and well-wheeled 

chariot, and may bear back to the city the dead body which 

noble AchiUes has slain ; nor let death at all be a cause of 

anxiety to his mind, nor at all a terror ; such a conductor, 

the slayer of Argus, will we give to him, who shall lead him, 

luitil, directing, he shall place him beside Achilles. But 

when he shall have conducted him into the tent of Achilles, 

he will not kill him himself and he will ward off all others ; 

for he is neither imprudent, "aot x«i^ Tisst -^To^ane ; but will 

very humanely spaie a svxpp^i^t TCiaair 



j 
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Thus he spoke ; but wind-footed Iris rushed on, about to 
carry her message. She came to [the palace] of Priam, and 
found wailing and lamentation. His sons, sitting around 
their father within the hall, were drenching their robes with 
tears ; whilst the old man sat in the midst, covered entirely * 
with a cloak ; but much filth was around upon the head and 
neck of the aged man, which, while rolling [on the ground], 
he had abundantly collected^ with his own hands. But his 
daughters and daughters-in-law throughout the dwelling 
lamented, remembering those who, many and brave, lay, 
having lost their lives by the hands of the Greeks. Then 
the ambassadress of Jove stood beside Priam, and addressed 
him in an imder-tone; and tremor seized him as to his 
limbs : 

" Take courage, O Dardanian Priam, in thy mind, nor 
fear at all ; for indeed I come not hither boding^ evil to 
thee, but meditating good ; for I am an ambassadress from 
Jove to thee, who, though being far o£P, greatly cares for and 
pities thee. The Olympian bids thee ransom noble Hector, 
and bear presents to Achilles, which may melt his soul ; thee 
alone, nor let another man of the Trojans go with thee. But 
let some aged herald accompany thee, who may guide thy 
mules and well-wheeled chariot, and bring back to the city 
the dead which noble Achilles has slain. Nor let death be a 
cause of anxiety to thy mind, nor fear at all such a con- 
ductor ; the slayer of Argus shall attend thee, who shall lead 
thee, until, guiding, he shall bring thee near AchiUes. But 
when he shall have led thee into the tent of Achilles, he 
will not slay thee himself, and he will ward off all others ; 
for he is neither imprudent, nor rash, nor profane ; but will 
very humanely spare a suppliant man." 

Thus having spoken, swifb-footed Iris departed. But he 
ordered his sons to prepare his well-wheeled mule-drawn 

1 I take ivTvvdQ adverbially, with Eustathius, p. 1474, and understand 
that he was '' so completely enfolded, as to exhibit the entire contour of 
his person " (Kennedy), with the Schol. Hesych. t. i. p. 1264. Phavo- 
rinus, Suidas, and the Schol. on AppoU. Rh. 264. Emesti well expresses 
the idea : '* 'Evrwds cecaXv/i/ilvoc est, qui ita adstrinxit yestem, eiquese 
iavolvit, ut tota corporis figura appareat, quod secos est in toga et paUio 
ant stola.'' 

^ Literally, "reaped, cropped." 

^ See Buttmann, Lexil, p. 445. 

2q 
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chariot, and to tie a chest upon it ; but he descended into an 
odoriferous chamber of cedar, lofty-roofed, which contained 
many rarities, and called in his wife Hecuba^ and said : 

'^ Unhappy one, an Olympian messenger has come to me 
from Jove, [that I should] ransom my dear son, going to the 
ships of the Greeks, and shoidd bear gifts to Achilles, which 
may melt his souL But come, tell this to me, what does it 
appear to thee in thy mind ? For my strength and courage 
vehemently urge me myself to go thither to the ships, into 
the wide army of the Greeks." 

Thus he spoke : but his spouse wept, and answered him in 
words : 

" Ah me, where now is thy prudence gone, for which thou 
wast formerly distinguished among foreigners, and among 
those whom thou dost govern 1 Why dost thou wish to go 
alone to the ships of the Greeks, before the eyes of the I 
man who slew thy many and brave sons? Certainly an 
iron heart is thine. For if this cruel and perfidious man 
shall take and behold^ thee with his eyes, he will not pity 
thee, nor will he at all respect thee. But let us now lament 
him apart,2 sitting in the hall ; but pet it be] as formerly to 
him, at his birth violent fate spun his thread, when I brought 
him forth, that he should satiate the swifb-footed dogs at a 
distance from his own parents, with that fierce man, the very 
middle of whose liver I wish that I had hold oi^ that, cling- 
ing to it, I might devour it ; then would the deeds done 
against my son be repaid ; for he did not slay hiTn behaving 
as a coward, but standing forth in defence of the Trojan men 
and deep-bosomed Trojan dames, neither mindful of flight 
nor of receding." 

But her again the aged, godlike Priam addressed : 

" Do not detain me, desirous to go, nor be thou thyself an 
evil-omen bird in my palaces ; nor shalt thou persuade me. 
For if indeed any other of earthly beings had ordered me, 
whether they be prophets, soothsayers, or priests, we might 
have pronounced it a falsehood, and been the more averse. 
But now since I myself have heard it from a deity, and have 
beheld her fece to foce, I will go, nor shall this word be vain; 
and if it be my fate to die at the ships of the brazen-mailed 
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reeks, I am willing ; for Acliillos will forthwith slay me, 
nbracing my son in my arms, after I have taken away the 
3sire of weeping." 

He spoke ; and opened the beautiful lids of the chests, and 
K>k out thence twelve beautiful mantles, twelve single cloaks, 
I many tapestried rags, and, in addition to these, as many 
mics ; and having weighed it, he took out ten whole talents 
: gold. He took out beside two glittering tripods, and four 
ablets, and a very beautiful cup, which the Thracian men 
ad given him when going on an embaaey, a mighty posses- 
on. Nor now did the old man spare even this in his 
silacesj for he greatly wished in his mind to ransom his 
Bar son. And he drove away all the Trojans from his 
oreh, chiding them with reproachful words : 

" Depart, wretched, reproachful [creatures] ; is there not 
ideed grief to you at home, that ye should come fretting 
lel Or do ye esteem it of little consequence that Jove, the 
>n of Saturn, has sent sorrows upon me, that I should have 
>st my bravest son ) But ye too shall perceive it, for ye 
t11 be much more easy for the Greeks to destroy now, he 
eing dead ; but I will descend even to the abode of Hades, 
efore I behold with mine eyes the city sacked and plim- 
ered." 

He spoke ; and chased away the men with his staff; but 
hey went out, the old man driving [them]. He indeed 
ebuked his own sons, reviling Helenus, Pans, and godlike 
Lgathon, Pammon, Antiphonus, and Polites, brave in the 
in of battle, Deiphobus, Hippothous, and renowned Dius. 
^o these nine the old man, reproaching, gave orders : 

'^ Haste for me, O slothful children, disgraceful ; would 
bat you had all been slain at the swift ^ps, instead of 
lector. Ah me ! the most unhappy of all, since I have 
egotten the bravest sons in wide Troy ; but none of whom I 
bmk is left : godlike Mestor, and TroHus, who fought from 
is chariot, and Hector, who was a god among men, for he 
id not appear to be the son of a mortal man, but of a god. 
'hese indeed has Mars destroyed to me; but all these dis- 
races remain, Uarcf, dancers,^ most skilled in the choirs, and 

* Cicero pro Muriepa, ▼!.,'* Saltatorem appellat L. Mnrsenam Cato. 
[aledictum est, d vere objicitur, yehemeataa «fiic»i»S(Am*^ ^\. Ha^> 
, 614, 

2g2 
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publio robbers of lambs and kids. Will ye not with all 
baste get ready my chariot, and place all these things npn 
it, that we may perform our journey 1" 

Thus he spoke ; but they, dreading the reproach of their 
father, lifted out the well-wheeled, mule -drawn chariot, 
beautiful, newly built, and tied the chest ^ upon it. They 
then took down the yoke for the mules from the pin, made 
of box-wood, and embossed, well fitted with rings, and tlien 
they brought out the yoke-band, nine cubits in length, along 
with the yoke. And this indeed they adjusted carei^y to 
the pole at its extremity, and threw the ring over the bolt 
Thrice they lapped it on either side to the boss ; and when 
they had fastened, they turned it evenly under the bend ; 
then, bearing the inestimable ransoms of Hector's head fix>m 
the chamber, they piled them upon the well-polished car. 
Then they yoked the strong-hoofed mules, patient in labour, 
which the Mysians formerly gave to Priam, splendid gifts. 
They also led under the yoke for Priam, the horsesf, whidi 
the old man himself had fed at the well-polished manger. 
These indeed the herald and Priam yoked in the lofty palace, 
having prudent coimsels in their minds. But near them 
came Hecuba, with sad mind, bearing sweet wine in her 
right hand, in a golden goblet, in order that having made 
libations, they might depart. But she stood before the 
Hteeds, and spoke, and addressed them : 

" Take,2 offer a libation to &ther Jove, and pray that thou 
mayest return home again from the hostile men ; since indeed 
thy mind urges thee to the ships, I at least not being willing. 
But do thou pray now to the dark, doud-compelling Idsean 
son of Saturn, who looks down upon all Troy ; but seek the 
fleet bird, his. messenger, which to him is the most pleasing 
of birds, and whose strength is very great, on thy right hand, 
so that, marking him thyself with thine eyes^ thou mayest 
go, relying on him, to the ships of the fleet-horsed Greeks. 
But if wide-viewing Jove will not give thee his own mes- 
senger, I would not at all then, urging, advise thee to go to 
the ships of the Greeks, though very eager." 

But her godlike Priam answering, addressed : 

•* O spouse, certainly I will not disobey thee, advising 

* A kind of wicket \i«3ca^t. CI. "^wj^* x./'^^ ^,^*l\, 
« See 5. 219. 
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for it k gcH)d to nuse one's hands to Jove, if perchance 

f compas^onaite me," 

old man ^wte, and bade the attending servant poiu" 
ater upon his hands ; for a haudniaid stood by, holdiog 

hands a baoii, and also an ewer ; and having washed 
f, he took the golilet from hia wife. Then he prayed, 
ig in the midst of tlie enclosure, and ]X)ured out a 
Q of wine, looking towai-da heafon ; and raising liia 

father Jove, ruling from Ida, most glorious, most 
^rant me to come acceptable and pitied to [the tent] 
illea ; sxA send the swift bird, thy messenger, wliieb ia 
lat agreeable of birds to thee, and whose strength is 
reat, on my right hand ; that I myself, perceiving him 
ly eyes, may go, relying on him, to the Bliipe of the 
jrsed GreelM." 

s he spoke, praying ; but to him provident Jove 
ned, and immediately sent an eagle, the Black 
r, the moat certain augury of birds, which they also 
rcnos.^ As large as the well-hohed, closely-fitted door 
loiiy-roofed cliamber of a wealthy man, so great were 
ga on each side ; and it appeared to them, nwhing on the 
land over the city. But they, liaving seen it, rejoiced, 
e soul was overjoyed in their bosoms. Then the old 
lastening, mounted bis poliahed car, and drove oat of 
itibnle and njuch-eohoing porch. Before, indeed, the 
drew the four-wheeled oar, which prudent Idtena 

but after [came] the horsca, wliich the old man 
\ on, driving briskly tJirough the city with his laah ; 

his friends accompanied, greatly weeping for him, as 
g to death. 3ut when they had descended from the 
id reached tlie plain, his aona and sons-in-law then re- 

to Ilium. Nor did these two, advancing on the plain, 
the notice of far-seeing Jove ; but, seeing the old man, 
ed him, and straightway addressed his beloved son : 

Mercury (for to thee it is peculiarly grateful to 
te with man, and thou hearest whomsoever thou art 
), go now, and so convey Priam to the hollow ships 
Greeks, that neither any one may see him, nor indeed 
Albert! on Hesjch. t. ii. pp. 622, 341 ■, ViUtra wl t.Vl^•^Jn- 
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any of the other Greeks p^roeiye him until he reach the son 
of Peleua." 

Thus he spoke ; nor did the mesBenger, the son of Argus, 
disobey.^ Immediately then he listened under his feet his 
beauti^ sandals, ambrosial, golden, which carry him as well 
over the sea, as over the boundless earth, with the blasts of 
the wind. He also took his rod, with which he soothes the 
eyes of those men whom he wishes, and again excites otheis 
who are asleep ; holding this in his hands, the powerful slayer 
of Argus flew aJong. But he immediately reached the Troad 
and the Hellespont, and hastened to go, like unto a princely 
youth, first springing into youth, whose youth is very graceful 
And they, when they had driven by the great tomb of Hus, 
stopped their mules and horses, that they might drink in the 
river; for even now twilight had come over the earth. But 
the herald, spying, observed Mercury near, and addressed 
Priam, and said ; 

" Beware, O descendant of Dardanus ; this is matter for 
prudent thought. I perceive a warrior, and I think that be 
will soon destroy us. But come, let us fly upon our steeds; 
or let us now, grasping his knees, entreat him, if he would 
pity us." Thus he spoke, but the mind of the old man was 
confoimded, and he greatly feared ; but the hair stood uprig&t 
on his bending limbs. Ajid he stood stupified ; but Mercury 
himself coming near, taking the old man's hand, interrogated, 
and addressed him : 

" Whither, O father, dost thou this way direct thy horses 
and mules during the ambrosial night, when other mortis 
are asleep? Dost thou not fear the valom>breathing Greeks, 
who, enemies and hostile to thee, are at hand ? If any one of 
these should see thee in the dark and dangerous night, 
bearing off so many valuables, what intention would then be 
towards thee ? Neither art thou young thyself and this [is] 
an old man who accompanies thee, to repel a warrior when 
fli^t any may molest thee. But I will not do thee injury, 
but will avert another from thee, for I think thee like my 
dear father." 

But him Priam, the godlike old man, then answered : 

" Surely these things are as thou sayest, my dear son. But 

' Compare Milton, "P . "L. -^ . ^^^ i ^W^ 'wK^'^wwixZ % w^jN* , 
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hitherto some one of the gods has protected me with his hand, 
who has sent such a favourahle conductor to meet me, so 
beautiful art thou in form and appearance. And thou art 
also prudent in mind, and of blessed parents." But him 
again the messenger, the slayer of Argus, addressed : " O old 
man, thou hast certainly spoken all these things with pro- 
priety. But come, tell me this, and relate it truly ; whither 
now dost thou send so many and such valuable treasures 
amongst foreigners? Whether that these, at least, may 
remain safe to theef Or do ye all, now fearing, desert sacred 
Dium ? For so brave a hero, was he who died, thy son; he 
was not in aught inferior to the Greeks in battle." 

But him Priflbn, the godlike old man, then answered : 

" But who art thou, O best one, and of what parents art 
thou, who speakest so honourably to me of the death of my 
luckless son?" 

But him again the messenger, the slayer of Argus, ad- 
dressed: 

'^ Thou triest me, old man, and inquirest concerning noble 
Hector; whom I, indeed, have very often beheld with mine 
eyes in the glorious fight, when, routing the Greeks, he slew 
them at their ships, destroying [them] with his sharp spear; 
but we, standing, marvelled; for Achilles, enraged with the 
son of Atreus, did not permit us to fight. But I am his 
attendant, and the same well-made vessel brought us. I am 
[one] of the Myrmidons ; Polyctor is my father, who, indeed, 
is rich, but now old as thou. To him there are six sons, but 
I am his seventh ; with whom casting lots, the lot occurred 
to me to follow [Achilles] hither. And I came to the plain 
from the ships, for at dawn the rolling-eyed Greeks will raise 
a fight around the city. For they are indignant sitting quiet, 
nor can the chiefe of the Greeks restrain them, longing for 
war." 

But him then Priam, the godlike old man, answered : 

" If indeed thou art one of the servants of Achilles, the son 
of Peleus, come now, tell all the truth to me, whether is my 
son still at the ships, or has Achilles, tearing him limb from 
limb, cast him to the dogs 1" 

But him the messenger, the slayer of Argus, again ad- 
dressed: 

''O old man, neither have the dogs 'j^^i dLK^o>3;x«^\sfflSi.^\ssst 
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the birds, but he still lies at the ship of Achilles, in the same 
plight as before, at his tents; and it is [now] the twelfth 
morning him lying, jet his body is not at all putrid, nor do 
the worms devoor him, which consome men slain in battle. 
Doubtless he will drag Idm craeUj around the tomb of his 
dear companion when divine mom appears ; but he does not 
detile him. Approaching, thou indeed thyself wouldst wonder 
how fresh^ he lies, while the blood is washed away from 
aroimd, nor [is he] poUnted in any part. But all his wounds 
are closed, whatever were inflicted; for many thrust a speai* 
into him. Thus do the happy gods regard thy son, though 
dead ; for he was dear to them in their heart." 

Thus he spoke ; but the old man rejoiced^ and answered 
in words : 

" O son, surely it is good to give due gifts to the immortals; 
for my son, while he was yet in being, never neglected the 
gods who possess Olympus, in his palace ; tiierefore are they 
mindful of him, although in the &te of death. But come 
now, accept from me tlos beautiful goblet; protect mysel^^ 
and, with the favour of the gods, conduct me until I come 
into the tent of the son of Peleus.'* 

But him the slayer of Argus again addressed : " Old man, 
thou triest me, [being] younger ; nor wilt thou now persuade 
me ; thou who orderest me to accept thy gifts unknown to 
Achilles ; whom indeed I dread, and scruple in my heait to 
plunder, lest some evil should afterwards come upon me. Yet 
would I go as a conductor to thee even to renowned Argos, 
sedulously, in a swift ship, or accompanying thee on foot; 
nor, indeed, would any one contend with thee, despising thy 
guide." 

Mercury spoke, and, leaping upon the chariot and horses, 
quickly took the scourge and the reins in his hands, and 
breathed bold vigour into the horses and mules. But when 
they had now reached the ramparts and trench of the ships, 
then the guards were just employed about their feast, and 
the messenger, the slayer of Argus, poured sleep upon them 
all ; and immediately he opened the gates and pushed back 
the bars, and led in Priam, and the splendid gifts upon the 

' Literally, *' de^-Wke." S«e Kennedy. 

* Heyne prefers, ** effect tot m^ ^2!aa twawtsv ^1 'Cor Vk^d^^*' quoting 
Hesych., pvtfrOaiy XvTpu>cra«9at. 
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car. But when they reached the lofty tent of Achilles, 
which the Myrmidons had reared for their king, lopping fir 
timbers; and they roofed it over with a thatch^ roof, 
mowing it from the mead, and made a great fence around, 
with thick-eet stakes, for their king : one bar only of fir held 
the door, which, indeed, three Greeks used to £ELsten, and 
three used to open the great ftstening of the gates; but 
Achilles even alone used to shoot it. Then, indeed, profitable 
Mercury opened it for the old man, and led in the splendid 
presents to swifb-footed Achilles; then he descended to the 
ground, from the chariot, and said : 

'^ O old man, I indeed come, an immortal god, Mercury, to 
thee; for to thee my Neither sent me as companion. Yet 
shall I return indeed, nor be present before the eyes of 
Achilles ; for it would indeed be invidious for an immortal 
god so openly to aid mortals. But do thou, entering, clasp 
the knees of the son of Peleus^ and supplicate him by his 
father, and fair-haired mother, and his son; that thou mayest 
afiect his mind." 

Thus, indeed, having spoken. Mercury went to lofby 
Olympus ; and Priam leaped from his chariot to the groimd, 
and left Idaeus there : but he remained, guarding the steeds 
and mules ; while the old man went straight into the tent, 
where Achilles, dear to Jove, was sitting. Himself he found 
within ; but his companions sat apart ; but two alone, the 
hero Automedon, and Alcimus, a branch of Mars, standing 
near, were ministering to him (for, eating and drinking, he 
had just ceased from food, and the table still remained) ; but 
great Priam, entering, escaped his notice, and, standing near, 
he clasped the knees of Achilles with bis hands, and kissed 
his dreadful man-slaughtering hands, which had slain many 
sons to hun. And as when a dread sense of guilt has seized 
a man, who, having killed a man in his own country, comes 
to another people, to [the abode of] some wealthy man,^ and 
stupor possesses the spectators ; so Achilles wondered, seeing 
godlike Priam; and the others also wondered, and looked at 
one another. And Priam, supplicating, spoke [this] speech : 

" Remember thy own fether, O Achilles, like unto the gods, 

• Probably for the purpose of purification, although, as has been before 
observed, Homer does not mention this. Coiel^«x« iel^ w^tft <^^ £aA\^« 
Earn. p. 187, n. 5, and p. 187, n. 1, ed. BoVui. 
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of equal age with me, upon. the sad threshold of old age. 
And perhaps indeed his neighbours around are perplexing 
him, nor is there anj one to ward off war and destruction. 
Yet he indeed, hearing of thee being alive, both rejoices in 
his mind, and every daj expects to see his dear son returned 
from Troy. But I [am] every way unhappy, for I begat the 
bravest sons in wide Troy, of whom I say <^t none are le^ 
Fifty there were to me, when the sons of the Greeks arrived ; 
nineteen indeed from one womb, but the others women bore 
to me in my palaces. And of the greater number fierce Mars 
indeed has relaxed the knees under them; but Hector, who 
was my fiivourite,^ and d^ended the city and ourselves, thou 
hast lately slain, fighting for his coimtry ; on account of whom 
I now come to the ships of the Greeks, and bring countless 
ransoms, in order to redeem him from thee. But revere the 
gods, O Achilles, and have pity on myself remembering thy 
&.ther; for I am even mc»:e miserable, for I have endured 
what no other earthly mortal [has], to put to my mouth the 
hand of a man, the slayer of my son.** 

Thus he spoke ; but in him he excited the desire of mourn- 
ing for his fikther; and taking him by the hand, he gently 
pushed the old man frvm hun. But they indeed, calling to 
mind, the one^ wept copiously [fi>r] man-slaughtering Hector, 
rolling [on the ground] before the feet of AchUles; but 
Achilles bewailed his father, and again in turn Patrodus; 
and their lamentation was -aroused throughout the house. 
But when noble Achilles had satiated himself witli grief, and 
the desire [for weeping] had departed from his heart and 
limbs, immediately rising from his seat, he lifi)ed up the old 
man with his hand, compassionating both his hoary head and 
hoary chin ; and, addressing him, spoke winged words : 

" Alas ! wretched one, thou hast certainly suffered many 
evils in thy mind. How hast thou dared to come alone to 
the ships of the Greeks, into the sight of the man who slew 
thy many and brave sons I Assuredly thy heart is iron. 
But come now, sit upon a seat; and let us permit sorrows to 
sink to rest within thy mind, although grieved ; for there is 
not any use in chill grief. For so have the gods destined to 
unhappy mortals, that they should live wretched; but they 



' Literally, "my obX'J «otl 



" '^ ^TVOE.. 
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themselves are free from care.^ Two casks of gifts,^ which 
he bestows, lie at the threshold of Jupiter, [the one] of evils, 
and the other of good. To whom thunder-rejoicmg Jove, 
mingling, may give them, sometimes he &lls into evil, but 
sometimes into good; but to whomsoever he gives of the 
evil, he makes him exposed to injury; and hungry calamity 
pursues him over the bounteous earth ; and he wanders about, 
honoured neither by gods nor men. So indeed have the gods 
given illustrious g^ts to Peleus from his birth ; for he was 
conspicuous among men, both for riches and wealth, and he 
ruled over the Myrmidons, and to him, being a mortal, they 
gave a goddess for a wife.^ But upon him also has a deity 
inflicted evil, for there was not to him in his palaces an o^- 
spring of kingly sons; but he begat one short-lived son; nor 
indeed do I cherish him, being old, for I remain in Troy, far 
away from my coimtry, causing sorrow to thee and to thy 
sons. Thee too, old man, we learn to have been formerly 
wealthy : as much as Lesbos, above the seat of Macar, cuts off 
on the north, and Phrygia beneath, and the boundless Hel- 
lespont : among these, O old man, they say that thou wast 
conspicuous for thy wealth and thy sons. But since the 
heavenly inhabitants have brought this bane upon thee, wars 
and the slaying of men are constantly around thy dty. Arise, 
nor grieve incessantly in thy mind ; for thou wilt not profit 
aught, afiOicting thyself for thy son, nor wilt thou resuscitate 
him before thou hast suffered another misfortune." 
But him Priam, the godlike old man, then answered : 
" Do not at all place me on a seat, O Jove-nurtured, whilst 
Hector lies unburied in thy tents; but redeem him as soon 
as possible, that I may behold him with mine eyes ; and do 
ihou receive the many ransoms which we bring thee ; and 
mayest thou enjoy them, and reach thy father-land, since 
thou hast suffered me in the first place to live, and to behold 
the light of the sun." 

But him swiffc-footed AchiQes, sternly regarding, then 
addressed: 

* This Epicurean sentiment is illustrated with great learning by Duport, 
pp. 140, sqq. 

2 See Duport, pp. 142, sqq. 

' Catullus, Ixii. 25 : ** Teque adeo ezimie tsedis felidbus aucte Tbessalise 
columen Peleu, guoi Juppiter ipse, Ipse buo« drt^JSi %<eD\\»t <:a\)£:»«!8& 
awores. " 
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<< Do not irritate me further, old man, for I also myself 
meditate ransoming Hector to thee; for the mother who 
bore me, the daughter of the marine old man, oame as a mes- 
senger from Jove to me. And I pereeive thee also, O Priam, 
in my mind, nor do thou deceive me, that some one of the 
gods has led thee to the swift ships of the Greeks; for a 
mortal would not have dared to come into the camp, not 
even in very blooming youth, for he oooM not have escaped 
the guards, nor indeed pushed back the bars of our gate& 
Wherefore do not move my mind more to sorrows, lest I 
leave thee not unharmed, old man, in my tents, though being 
a suppliant, and violate the commands of Jove." 

Thus he spoke; but the did man feared, and obeyed. But 
the son of Peleus leaped forth, like a li<m, finxn the door of 
the house, not alone ; for two attendants accompanied him, 
the hero Automedon, and Alcimn8> whom Achilles honoured 
most of his companions next after the deceased Patrodus. 
These then imhamessed the horses and mules from the yoke, 
and led in the clear-voiced herald of the old man, and placed 
jiim upon a seat. They also took down fhun the well-polisbed 
car the countless ransoms of Hector's head. But they left 
two cloaks and a well-woven tunic, in order that, having 
covered the body, he might give it to be borne home. But 
having called his female attendants, he ordered them to wash 
and anoint all round, taking it apart, that Priam might not 
see his son; lest, seeing his son, he might not restrain the 
wrath in his grieving heart, and might arouse the soul of 
Achilles, and he might slay him, and violate the commands 
of Jove. But when the servants had washed and anointed 
it with oil, they then threw over him a beautiful doak, and 
a tunic ; then Achilles, himself having raised him up, placed 
him upon a litter, and his companions, together with [him], 
lifted him upon the well-polished chariot. But he moaned, 
and called upon his dear companion by name : 

" O Patroclus, be not wrathful with me, if thou shouldst 
hear, although being in Hades, that I have ransomed noble 
Hector to his beloved &ther, since he has not given me 
unworthy ransoms. Besides even of these will I give thee a 
share, whatever is just." 

Noble Achilles spoke, onA. T«V.wraftd m^ the tent, and sat 
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down upon a well-made ooucli, whence he had risen, at the 
opposite wall, and addressed Priam : 

" Thy son is indeed redeemed to thee, as thou didst desire, 
and lies upon a bier; and with the early dawn thou shalt 
behold him, conveying [him away] : but now let us be mind- 
ful of the feast ; for even fair-haired Niobe was mindfiil of 
food, although twelve children perished in her palaces, six 
daughters and six youthful sons; these indeed Apollo slew 
with his silver bow, enraged with Niobe ; but those, arrow- 
rejoicing Diana, because, forsooth, she had compared herself 
with fair-cheeked Latona. She said that [Latona] had borne 
[only] two, whereas she had borne many: yet those, though 
being only two, destroyed all [her own]. Nine days indeed 
they lay in blood, nor was there any one to bury them, for 
the son of Saturn had made the people stones; but upon the 
tenth day the heavenly gods interred theuL Still was she 
mindful of food, when she was fatigued with weeping. Now, 
indeed, ever amidst the rocks, in the desert mountains, in 
Sipylus, where, they say, the beds of the goddess Nymphs are, 
who lead the dance around Acheloiis, there, although being 
a stone, she broods over the sorrows [sent] from the gods. 
But come now, O noble old man, let us likewise attend to 
food, but afterwards thou mayest lament thy beloved son, 
conveying him into Troy; and he will be bewailed by thee 
with many tears." 

Swifb Achilles spoke, and leaping up, slew a white sheep, 
and his companions flayed it well, and fitly dressed it ; then 
they skilfully cut it in pieces, pierced them with spits, roasted 
them diligently, and drew them all off. Then Automedon, 
taking bread, distributed it over the table in beautiful 
baskets ; whilst Achilles helped the meat, and they stretched 
out their hands to the prepared victuals lying before them. 
But when they had dismissed the desire of food and drink, 
Dardanian Priam indeed marvelled at Achilles, such and so 
great ; for he was like unto the gods ; but Achilles mar- 
velled at Dardanian Priam, seeing his amiable countenance, 
and hearing his conversation. When, however, they were 
satisfied with gazing at each other, him Priam, the godhke 
old man, first addressed : 

" Send me now to rest as soon aa ^^ooieibl^) O 5^'^^-"'sssst- 
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tured, that we, rediniiig, may take our fill of sweet sleep ; 
for never have these eyes been closed beneath my eyelids 
from the time when my son lost his life by thy hands ; but 
I ever lament and cherish many woes, rolling in the dust 
within the endosores of my palaoes. Bat now I have tasted 
food, and poured sweet wine down my throat ; for before 
indeed I had not tasted it." 

He spoke ; but Achilles ordered his oompanions, servants, 
and maids, to place couches beneath the porch, and to spread 
beautiful purple mats on them, and to strew mnbroidered 
carpets over them, and to lay on them well-napped cloaks, to 
be drawn over all. But they went out of the hall, having a 
torch in their hands, and hastening, they qaickly spread 
two couches. But the swjj^ooted AchilleG^ jocularly ad- 
dressing him,^ said : 

" Do you lie without, O revered old man, le^t some coun- 
seUor of the Greeks come hither, who, sitting with me, con- 
stantly meditate plans, as is just. If any of these idiould see 
thee in the dark and dangerous night, he would forthwith 
tell Agamemnon, the shepherd of the people, and perchance 
there would be a delay of the redemption of the body. Bat 
come, tell me this, and tell it accurately : How many days 
dost thou desire to perform the funeral rites of noble Hector, 
that I may myself remain quiet so long, and restrain the 
people?" 

But him Priam, the godlike old man, then answered : 

" If indeed thou desirest me to celebrate the funeral of 
noble Hector, thus doing, O Achilles, thou dost surely gratify 
me. For thou knowest how we are hemmed in witlun the 
city, and it is &r to carry wood from the mountain ; and the 
Trojans greatly dread [to do so]. Nine days indeed we 
would lament him in our halls, but on the tenth would bury 
him, and the people should feast ; but upon the eleventh we 
would make a tomb to him, and on the twelfth we will 
fight, if necessary." But him swift-footed Achilles again 
addressed : 

'' These thmgs shall be to thee, O aged Priam, as thou 

* ** Achilles, in a mood partly jocular and partly serions, reminds Priam 
of the real circumstances of Va% %\tatkt\on., not for the sake of alarming 
hiaif but of accounting for \na c\ioosin%>}&ft ^^Jww»\!A^^Vst^5aA<Much of 
the aged king.'*— Kennedy. 
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desirest ; for I will prevent the fight as long a time as thou 
desirest.'' 

Thus having spoken, he grasped the right hand of the old 
man near the wrist, lest he should fear in his mind. They 
indeed, the herald and Priam, slept there in the porch of 
the house, having prudent counsels in their mind ; while 
Achilles slept in the interior of the well-built tent; and 
beside him lay fair-cheeked Briseis. 

The other gods indeed and chariot-fightmg men slept all 
night, subdued by gentle slumber; but sleep seized not 
Mercury, the author of good, revolving in his mind how he 
should convey away kmg Priam from the ships, having 
escaped the notice of the sacred gate-keeper. Accordingly 
he stood over his head, and addressed him : 

^' O aged man, certainly evil is not at all a care to thee, that 
thou sleepest thus amon^ hostile men, after Achilles has suf- 
fered thee. Now indeed thou hast ransomed thy beloved son, 
and hast given much; but the sons left behind by thee would 
give three times as many ransoms for thee alive, if Agamem- 
non, the son of Atreus, should know of thy b^ng here, and 
all the Greeks should know of it.** 

Thus he spoke ; but the old man feared, and awoke the 
herald. Then for them Mercury yoked the horses and mules, 
and quickly drove them himself through the camp, nor did 
any one perceive. But when they reached the course of the 
fair-flowing river, eddying Xanthus, which immortal Jove 
begat, then indeed Mercury went away to lofty Olympus ; 
and saffiron-robed Mom was diffiised over the whole earth. 
They indeed drove the horses towards the city with wailing 
and lamentation, and the mules bore the body ; nor did any 
other of the men and well-girdled women previously perceive 
it ; but Cassandra, like unto golden Yenus, ascending Per- 
gamus, discovered her dear father standing in the driving- 
seat, and the city-summoning herald. She beheld him alao 
upon the mules, lying on the litter; then indeed she 
shrieked, and cried aloud throughout the whole city : 

" O Trojans and Trojan women, going forth, behold Hec- 
tor, if ever ye rejoiced at his returning alive from battle ; 
for he was a great joy to the city, and to the whole people." 

Thus she spoke ; nor was there any man left in the clt^^ 
nor woman j for insupportable gnei casc^ >x:^"^ ^«a^ ^\ 
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and they met >iiTn near the gates bringing in the body. But 
his wife and venerable mother first rushing to the well- 
wheeled chariot, plucked out their hair, touching his head ; 
and the crowd stood around, weeping. And thej indeed 
would have wept the whole day till sunset before the gates, 
lamenting Hector, had not the old man addressed the people 
from his diariot : 

" Give way to me, to pass through with the mules ; but 
afterwards shall ye be satiated wi^ weeping, after I shall 
carry him home." Thus he spoke ; but ikey stood oS, and 
made way for the chariot. But when they had brought him 
into the Hlustrious palace, they laid him upon perforated beds, 
and placed singers beside him, leaders of the dirges, who 
indeed sang a mournful ditty, while the women also uttered 
responsive groans. And amongst them white-armed Andro- 
mache began the lamentation, holding the head of man- 
slaughtering Hector between her hands : 

'' O husband, young in years hast thou died, and hast left 
me a widow in the palace. And besides, thy son is thus an 
infant, to whom thou and I, ill-fftted, gave birth ; nor do I 
think he will attain to puberty ; for before that, this city will 
be overthrown from its summit. Certainly thou, the pro- 
tector, art dead, who didst defend its very sel^ and didst 
protect its venerable wives and infant children ; who will 
soon be carried away in the hollow ships, and I indeed 
amongst them. But thou, O my son, wilt either accompany 
me, where thou shalt labour unworthy tasks, toiling for a 
merciless lord ; or some one of the Greeks, enraged, seizing 
thee by the hand, will hurl thee from a tower, to sad destruc- 
tion ; to whom doubtless Hector has slain a brother, or a 
father, or even a son ; for by the hands of Hector very many 
Greeks have grasped the immense earth with their teeth. 
For thy father was not gentle in the sad conflict ; wherefore 
indeed the people lament him throughout the city. But thou 
hast caused unutterable grief and sorrow to thy parents, 
Hector, but chiefly to me are bitter sorrows left. For thou 
didst not stretch out thy hands to me from the couch when 
dying ; nor speak any prudent word [of solace], which I might 
for ever remember, shedding tears night and day." ( 

Thus she spoke, \>ew«jim^*, Wtthe women abo lamenteui; 
and to them in turn HecAl^5^^i^^Ml\l«I:N^«al^^^s^^ 
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" O Hector, far of all my sons dearest to my soul, cer- 
tainly being alive to me, thou wert beloved by the gods, who 
truly have had a care of thee, even in the destiuy of death. 
For swift-footed Achilles sold^ all my other sons, whomsoever 
he seized, beyond the imfruitful sea, at Samos, Imbrus, and 
Lemnos without a harbour. But when he had taken away thy 
life with his long-bladed spear, he often dragged thee round 
the tomb of his comrade Patroclus, whom thou slewest ; but 
he did not thus raise him up. But now thou liest, to 
my sorrow, in the palaces, fresh^ and lately slain like him 
whom silver-bowed Apollo, attacking, has slain with his mild 
weapons." 

Thus she spoke, weeping; and aroused a vehement lamenta- 
tion. But to them Helen then, the third, began her lamenta- 
tion : 

" O Hector, far dearest to my soul of all my brothers- 
in-law, for godlike Alexander is my husband, he who 
brought me io Troy : — would that I had perished first. But 
now already this is the twentieth year to me from the time 
when I came from thence, and quitted my native land ; yet 
have I never heard from thee a harsh or reproachful word ; 
but if any other of my brothers-in-law, or sisters-in-law, or 
well-attired husband's brothers' wives, reproached me in the 
palaces, or my mother-in-law (for my father-in-law was ever 
gentle as a father), then thou, admonishing him with words, 
didst restrain him, both by thy gentleness and thy gentle 
words. So that, grieved at heart, I bewail at the same time 
thee and myself, unhappy ; for there is not any other in wide 
Troy kind and friendly to me ; but all abhor me.** 

Thus she spoke, weeping ; and again the countless throng 
groaned. And aged Priam spoke [this] speech amongst the 
people : 

*' O Trojans, now bring wood to the city, nor at all fear in 
your mind a close ambuscade of the Greeks ; for Achilles, dis- 
missing me from the dark ships, thus promised me, that he 
would not conmience hostilities, before the twelfth morning 
should arrive." 

Thus he spoke ; and they yoked both oxen and mules be- 
neath the waggons ; and then assembled before the city. For 

' See Grote, vol i. p. 399. - ^>e» Wk.^«t«^iV^» 
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nine days indeed they brought together an immense quantity 
of wood; but when now the tenth mom, bearing light to 
mortals, had appeared, then indeed, weeping, they carried 
out noble Hector, and placed the body on the lofby pile, and 
cast in the fire. 

But when the mother of dawn, rosy-fingered Mom, ap- 
peared, then were the people assembled round the pile of 
illustrious Hector. But after they were assembled, and col- 
lected together, first indeed they extinguished all the pyre 
with dark wine, as much as the force of the fire had 
possessed ; but then his brothers and companions collected^ 
his white bones, weeping, and the abundant tear streams 
down their cheek?. And, taking them, they placed them i 
a golden urn, covering them with soft purple robes, aiKzJ 
forthwith deposited it in a hollow grave ; and then strewfe<3l 
it above with numerous great stones. But they built ix.f) 
the tomb in haste, and watches sat around on every sid^, 
lest the well-greaved Greeks should make an attack too 
soon. And having heaped up the tomb, they returned ; 
and then being assembled together in order, they feasted 
on a splendid banquet in the palaces of Priam, the Jove- 
nurtured king. 

Thus indeed they performed the fimeral of steed-breakiiig 
Hector. 



END OF THE ILIAD. 
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